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HEN we read in the old town record 
that Thomas Whittier removed to 
lin 1647, bringing with him from 
miry the first hive of bees in the set 
we can not help feeling a certain 
that 
immed round the lips of the ancient 


» between hive and the bees 
Indeed, the murmurs of those 
tral bees, and the sweetness of their 

too, permeate the sones of John 
‘leaf Whittier as they filled the at 
ere of summer mornings more than 


poet, 


mornings living 
un his verse whose young imagina 
eereated them with all the awe of 
meval forest, the romance of the 
in, the solemnity of the settler to 


indred vears ago 


1 according to Act 
of Congress, at Washington 


LXVIII.—No. 404.—11 


JANUARY, 


of Congress, in the year 


Y MAGAZINE. 


Vou. 


POET. 


whom rs seemed 


‘all the powe 
near, the persecutions of the 
the 
cladness of Nature going her 


ecstasy of the worshipper 


less alike of witch or Puritan or Quaker 
Other ancestral murmurs than the hum 

of Thomas Whittier’s or of 

run through this verse, however 


Pindar’s bees 
hatred of 


thit 


ism of peace, and love of man, be he white, 


tvranny, contempt to ideal 


yrong 


red. or blaek Predestination and fate 
other in the 
k and in the 
Before the close of the first 


century of our colonial life the poet's in 


could have planted nothing 


soul of aman born of the stoe 


time he was 


mediate ancestor, a member of the Soe 


ty of Friends, had refused the protection 


3, by Harper ar 


evarland-bound, the Lords of Thought, draw nea 
an he 
rer SE Brothers, in the Office of the a 
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f the villace here sam of the pines on Ramot] 
i! t Of thre vale of Cas} mere is not so 


as thre 


VOOUS 


ire has set the tropic 


fam on the out- | trees To him tiller and 
entre eq alter suel ind fisherman, humble homies 
ithe ta 1 they ent horest boughs have 
ad ith resh sealps reeking at | belted knight and noble 
belts, thev pve miolested One ol historic hanes Nothine 
on the contrary, took him at! of the first lias 
ord, watched and vondered at him did or trivial to be distilled in 
sited only as frie nds visit one till its poetry has bee 
inother OF course there could not but expressed; and never failing t 
« legends of familiar acquaintance hand “Through all familiar ¢ 
ed down in sueh a family dealing more Phe romar ! ne 
ritimiate ith the lift of the forest and The joys and griefs that yp 
IS denizens than most others legends OF Faney skyw ltl 
Hose preturesque features were thrown | he lias plaved with all the he 


oO strong relief by the shadow of such | till they are gilded by the hai 
terrible tracedies Ih the neighborhood have had, Keen as he is to fe 
hit Dustin With these of the old cruelties to those of 


rends were those of the perseention of the 


vet nobody has so weighed the \ 


\ 

Quakers—a perseeution that so bummed | land settler’s character, lias vis 

nto the bone, with bi iding Iron and lash, harshness with such 
re bitterness of oppression and of red- | tions and his bigotries with sue] 


handed outrage, that it is no wonde r the 


1 ti 
ereeption of wrone iithieted ind endured, ( 
Ons ich 

lowering: the race for generations. On the desolate shore « 
hould burst at last in verses that were a Kall of terre ind mystery 

ize of light upon the gieantie evil that Half redeemed from the ey 

Of the wood so dreary ind dat 

no this century darkened the land. Many 

Which drank with its lips of 
of the erretamstances, thus it would seen, When time was vom ind the 
f Whittier’s deseent and Its surround And wove its uwlows with s 
hes, were those that feed thie singer and the ste Were s 

Think of the sea’s dread monot 
ea Ke Too Crying in the 
] ‘ 5 emo ful wa fro ey 
Ld Close to the heart of nature 


Its aspect 


not 


{ 
Ices Of 


Its OWn, 


Inherited vious faith 


DOOKS, 


nd those drained of their last virtue. and rhe fear of his creed seemed 
th long-deseended and thrice told tradi And think, if his lot were now t 


rs, orn and bred 
: How xer 


i \ 1a feeble 


Is clements at length digested and assimi It is hardly an exaggeration to 
ited. « Ud produce only s cha poet if every other record of the early 
Krom his earliest. son to lus latest and life of New England wer 


pe ople, story could be constructed 
nd particularly of the New England peo pages of Whittier. Traits, hab 
Those thre Massaech setts Bay 


traditions, ineidents—he holds 


ldom has his muse sought the dark plaees, and illumines 


e Plamour of remote rewions one He sees the Iron prow 

Mi 1k Norsemen’s sea-worn barks toss 

\\ ick the spray of the mountain-bort 

he asks The orange eroves of Sorrento centuries before the Spanish pin 
re ho sweeter to lis faney in the bal the soft Caribbean tides 


j 
4 
Tre 
Val 
| 
a 
| 
| 
IS TAPININE people aware Oo 
} Of the troubled throes of the o 
rough senses that are And the dismal tales the 
vith a vita i‘ And he shrank from the \ 
| 
faith thy need 1 
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Hames are 
meration of the Greel 


awd thie 


iresq ue 

pallor escape 
ith her sleeted spars and frozen the 
Vayflower riding in Plymouth tion and the 

misfortunes 

dream of thie 

Ing citv bv a ver in 1 
sees, vVears ere the Pilgrim cast) country south of red and the 


Captain Smith ‘rew of fortunes of thos re) 
f hind t 1 | tiie Heights 


ree upon the more northern shore, Abraham SCOVERS 


uiventurers planting the cross o 
ever poetry |! | The 
drama of witcher: and i@ kindred su 

fest name |} perstitions of it and there 

1] ‘ 
too, and tells us, in sueh legends eustom of t Vv. common 


of ** Moga Megone.” the Saco sa ple as itm iv be var camp al 


is those of the ‘* Bridal of Penna ride, hiusking, apple-paring, and 


the ‘*Truce of Piscataqua,” and ing « | » does not 


iught, the Deacon,” that are not charm about it 


t life that 


hout tears, and where the Indian It was a hard stern 


Ay 

173 
— 
THE OLD HOMESTEAD, HAVERHILE 
‘ e Norsemen’s yello shitps. the life 
axe and spea . 
| Ol the force cmotions whieh 
nd oF smitten shields hear, 
feck thre tive Nor does thre pie 
Whi ch the 
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poet thus takes ip. hard as the landseape 
that surrounded it; but there is no feature 
f it tl 


ol iat he has feared, and none that is 


not softened in the aerial distanees of his 
Verse He has lingered round the ** Old 
Burving-Ground that desolation of des 
Olations, God's acre left to God's care and 
having no other, the heart-ache of the 
passer-by til t reconciled itself, im his 
nes ¢ ast. with the loveliness of the 
world; and what muse but his would dare 


to lifta wing where the 


the eaves 


First and last, with all her faults, he has 
loved Ne \ Knoland, and has felt a sane 
tity in the soil of his fathers; he believes 

‘civilization, and trusts she keeps 


her ancient stock 


historic worthies, too. in 
the dim twilight of the past, look out be 
tween his leaves—-Castine, and Champer 
noon, that  preturesque brother of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, the eruel Endieott, the 
Shallow Mather, the saintly Sewall, An 
dros, Vane, Hutehinson, and the rest 
and not merely the vreat and choiee, but 
those of a humbler sort—the tough old 
Teuton, Cobbler Keezar, that cunning man 
who 


Whose mage lapstone lies at the bottom 
of the river still; and that ** pioneer of 
Erin's outeasts,” poor Hugh Tallant, who 
planted the sveamores of Haverhill, and 
loved his fiddle and the bobolinks 

Ha 

Heat 


\W hose descendants have become the choice 


people of succeeding years, among W hom 
one love ly lady had this poem of he an 


cestorand lissyeamores printed and bound 


in a separate and dainty edition for the 


possession of the Hugh Tallant of to-day, 


Few are the household stories as well of 


those early New England da 


Inain unsung by our singer 


‘From. the raves of old trad 


blackberry. vines, 


Wipe the moss from 


he says: and he does it with su 
thy, such comprehension and 
that all the human flavor is 
and the scene is so alive again t} 
only feel his power to be that of 
conaway himself, that wizard of 
rimack who, 
*So old ancestral 
ould cal 
lo frosted s 
Every body is acquainted Witl 
ner of Mr. Whittier’s introductic 
world of readers, and knows ho 
nition overtook him, in the shap 
Garrison, as he was following thi 
oneday. But, full of imagining 
odies as he was, he was not w illi 
fluting in any Aready in that 
time which opened with his open 
hood, and he threw aside his pastor 
for trumipet Whose tones should « 
every breast. He felt the sacre 
citizenship, and the mighty oppo 
for humanity offered by the freen 
he realized the emotion of the old 
Who made solemn feast and proces 
the election sermon: and he de 
verses set to the rhvthimie beat o 
and by-passing feet, that he wou 
the spirit of the martyrs, with the 
songs, their dungeon psalms, ands: 
prayers, fill the careless crowd on 
tremendous with possibilities 
‘Along the street 
The shadows meet 
Of Destiny, whose hands conceal 
The moulds of fate 
Phat shape the state 
And make or mar the common 
Around [ see 
The powers that be; 
stand by Empire's prit 
And princes meet 
In everv street, 
And hear the tread of unerowne 


Entering eagerly into the polit 
day, he became the editor from tin 
of various journals, writing as + 
prose as verse, with argument an 
with gentle humor and charming 
tive. He was one of the most ar 
herents of Caleb Cushing in his 
contests for the Congressional s¢ 


securing an election, remaining as 


{ 

\ the 

“old swallow-haunted ba 

Brown-gabled, long, and full of seams 

rh \ Mote | = ig if stre ill 

ae And winds blow freshly in to shake 

: The red plumes of the roosted cocks, 

And the loose ha scented locks 

Are filled with summers ripened stores, 

Its odorous gras inl sheaves, 

From their low saflols 

“Nor heeds the skeptie's puny hands 
= While near her school the church spire stands, 

N fears the blinded bigot’s rule : 
While near her church spire stands the school.” 
| 
could call the birds from the trees, 
( i the bla snake out of the ledges, 
é And bring back the swarming bees, 


When fl 


The square sal 


‘ushing chose friends with oppo 


iefs and purposes, Subseq ue 
sa warm supporter of Robert Ran 
ose promise death destroyed 
lines in those days were drawn as 
as in the days of Pym and Straf 
d King Charles, and general fee] 
S more intense than in any modern 
save that of the Directory. Those 
poused the cause of abolition did so 
ieiy Whole soul, as if becoming the 
ers Of an awful sacrament, and then 
with 
sublime absorption that allowed 
but their shining 
What it was to that weary army 


ig on a furious earnestness 


see nothing 


r these thrilling trumpet strains, al 
rom the front, blowing life into the 


ig, stinging the hesitating to vigor, 
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heartening the 


Impossible how 


It is to reeall the pangs of pain onee past, 


to have the blood boil again over old 


wrongs when once righted, vet when 


Those 


how unborn shall rea poems 


of that period they will feel that there 


] } 


was something glorious in having lived 


ina time when such voices rang every day 


about one, dark and dreadful though the 


time may have been, and one where men 


felt that in pursuing their ends they car 
ried their thei hands Nothin 


exceed, nothing 


lives in 
Call 


power of some of these songs. n 


ing In seorn. now writhing 


with 


burning in hery eloquence, and all 


shame, rising Indignant outery, 


ing to the magie of musie and the pathos 


MERRIMAC NEA how Ne 
as 
| 
4 
i 
il, the wild Beer 
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Or Under-current Of sorrow The) similar range out o 


SIMO) vouid seem to have felt | misell set Now he 


exclaims 


for reat purposes: he knew \\ 


when emanerpation 


that the Red Sea of fratricid 


“ate 


a path 


ed Tor muoting Is ©) Wile li elorious hour Wher 


cheek burned to see the stain of the s| th more, when 


rom 


lOneLINGESS Of Pacifie’s surf-beat answ | 


and had | 


« e intense svinpathyv of most of lis | until at last the day dawns 
lellow-workers, thi poet had rsonial he had not dared hope to see il 
for those Polley ind prin to weleome peace, to declare 
ciples he condemned, and whieh he found | or’s terms of shame, it is Give 
tin possible to condemn lightly, for, as he sound the pan of accomplis 


en the terrible passion of lehabod’ How e 

The passion of tears the apotheosis of 
grief Vhile for tenderness and for mae 
nabimitv his tribute to ‘Randolph of Ro From vear te vear during this 
moke has no rival; and his poem on ab-| fare he sent out to the worl 
stract Democraey might have made the quite another character, such \ 
word pause on the lips of liis angriest en- for instanee, as **Maud 
emiles Yet this very want of personal | ed his Wav into hearts whose wa 


bitterness was counted to his cost by those | never have fallen at the blowir 


hot in the tight, whose zeal outran their > martial horn, and such delicate 


discretion, and who had none of the Christ- | ** Margaret Smith's Journal 


like power of separating the sin from the | ems thrown off at odd momet 


vho could not pause, as he had) whieh the author thought so sl 


been known to do after some stingine | he ineluded them in no. collect 


statement, and say, But what right have | now lost. Amone these are **] 


[to judge?” Yet although hard things, | Austria.” written when he was 


ittered in the impatience or blindness of  ty,and said to have had a 


the moment, to be sharply regretted pre- it; ‘* Palo Alto,” whieh, assum 


sentiv, concerning the sentime tality of the translation of a Mexican 


the poet and the Quaker, came to his ears, | ginning with the words ** Rio Bi 


on, know- | Bravo!” never did appear under 


not hurt him | ** Bolivar.” a of which av 


me the power of song: ak 


t t} 


othe feast to learn that there were those ary general commanding in Ver 


so much more eager than himself in the lately requested of the author: 


eause that they could afford to sav. ** As) on Henry Clay whieh has had 


for Whittier, | do not know whether he cular fortunes, havine been 


Is more knave or fool And from the | phosed in a Western paper mito 


time when the fight thickened till it eul- | to Mr. Benton, and again read, o 


minated in war and ended Im victory, | casion ofa public weleome to \ 


these ** Voices of Freedom” and songs of | given Sergeant Prentiss, as the + 


‘ a 
‘ 
thie the prophet. and the visior t cast 
of AC in had been tas and like one (rod s hd wit the sha 
‘ 
iti trumentin the use of Powers above I 
ad and beyond Shall rise at last 
thre ears of that | No he recites ba of si 
Cfore the resort to arms Vhich ble toree as Barbara Friet 
it Te, LOO He dah of mavniheent burst of benut 
peace contended so hardly th the man) with all his wenius at white he 
or wat vears Men Were prisol ridates at Chios.” Now hie 
Dies on the tlagw that floated f ( | | 
Sih hush t 
: ostracism and sting of insult, ZZ: \ fire of t 
‘It is done! 
Clang of bell and roar of 
i ¢ ‘ st¢ ~ it t ! 
he pa 
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therm poet 
shape o 
orion! 


} 
ended Of 


proph 


tenderer and mo 
deal of his previ 


the complete Yr eXpression 


Which had only 


“THE ROCKY ISLES OF 


had time to | Oo 


er—the glint of whose coal-black eye is said by the neighboring wenealowists 


seen in the eye of Whittier himself, as it was in that of Daniel Webster. of 


Fy 

< 

en the the long labo 
that the [Met's rod began 
In clustering sones and ba Os 

=" He heard the tit 

f 
3 
He heard 

me's ed thi 
SHOALS 
by ron \ | ] } 
i he dared indulee lf Vig 
‘ nduige himself 
i el 
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Hawthorne, and of Cushing, although we 
do not know how correetly informed these 
household heralds aye to note the lament 
of Goody Cole, the speech of Abraham 


i port 


I] 

\ 
orthe trenchant one of Anna Piekinson 

]) 
R 

to pitch lis * Tent upon the Beaeh.” and 
adinit us to the woody COMpPany Within, 
among that poet-publisher who has 
seen the bards of both Hemispheres with 
out their singing robes and garlands 
ind rose Hkeness Canvas will ney 
er repeat so well as it is given in these 
—given as the portraits of Emerson, 


of Bayard Taylor, of Charles Sumner. of 
Channing, and of a world of others. have 
been by the same pencil. Time eame for 

Snow-bound” too, at last. that most per 
feet of idvls; time to pause and trace the 
tales and traditions of the region round 
about, to wateh the mower on the low sea 
meadow, to sit on Appledore and survey 
the Hampton shore in its purple evening 
cloud-land while the Portsmouth beacon 
glimmered and the White Island kindled 
its gold and red star, to dwell] on the fa 
miliar sights of Hawkswood and Crane 
neck, Rialside and Wenham, and of the 


landseape lving beneath him 


ed the neighboring hill to look 


O linger and listen to the be 


bury swinging their silver sj. 


the Salisbury Sazds; time to 


and to teach the world that pos 


haunts as mueh beneath Hin © 


nh the shadow of the Ac 


that. well as he loved the scenes 


COMMON people Who lover 


had come to worship him as 


never been confined to one 


bounded by the narrow rane « 


rle horizon The promise OF thre 
of slavery in Eevpt and in | 
hiatled by “as eaverly as 


brated the freeine of the Cli 


when 1 rhe Was stormed 


eaverly as lie Wrought Ton 
of the death penalty and of inj 
for debt, and in fact of every ot 


and Wrong on earth He has In 


destruction of an Ursuline eo) 


Protestant mob as hotly as he has 


ed the papal blessing of those t] 


tered at Perugia; and his ‘Son: 


bor” attest the warmth of his fe: 


those so bowed to earth W ith toil I 


never see the stars; while throue 


work runs the deep religious sens: 


in the shadow of the Everlastine \ 


despite his struggles, and let what 
tide, 
“Assured that He, whose pres 
With light the spaces of thes 
No evil to His creatures wills 


The simple faith remains that H 


Will do, whatever that mav be 


The best alike for man at 


What mosses over one shall 
What life and light the othe 
Unanxious, leaving Him to s 


Soaring to great heiehts thou 


do, vet his powers are essential 


and no poet since Burns has so a 


In music—Burns, of whom he s; 


one of the sweetest poems of the la 


by-the-way 


“orehards and p 
And great salt-marshes and = ¢ 
: Pie blink of the sea in breeze a 
on 
und to interpret the musie of the Merri- that 
7 mack in words as sweet as its flow He who wanders widest lift 
No more of beauty’s ic 
the} ts Phan he who fro 
Shad ot t Phe miracle of tlowers and t 
‘ of t eidows 
SS 
: \ \\ ee's time, ; | pest 
ozen strokes upon a fly-leaf, pictures like [ii 
it of Grail Hamilton them 
: Yet Mr. Whittier’s svmpat 
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American poet anv that our 


has prod wed The yroods and 
few poets, too, that can set the fowl of Brvant 


ve vividly and with less effort land as to another: and a 
deed, is never anywhere apparent singers—Emerson, Lonefellow 
hers pages and their brethren With the singel] 


tion of Joaquin Miller, might as well have 


on breezy ) ) 

¢ schoons itward run, been born in the land of Shakspeare and 

ent in tack a v _ Milton and Byron as in their own, But 
Whittier is entirely the poet of | 


soil. All through his Verse Wwe sé 


elements that created it. from the 


hund 
W upon the darker 
waves along its tr serts brotherhood. and vhi has we 


when, like that urehin with whem | 


f 


the slant javelins of the rain’ ; atfeetions, he ate his 
poem is full of this pictorial op 


in which oeeur the lines: 


before the eastern light 

chost of the setting 

behind yon rocky spines, 
he young archer, Morn, shall break 

the mountain pines, 

golden-sandaled, w: he lake 
and when, but a little older. his fanes 
sometimes a single line paints the was fed with stories of such religious ad 
picture, as venture and self-sacrifice as Chalkley's 
tht sword-dance of the northern skv’ 


ier, out of many: 
seaward flving, w h nt His 
sun.” 


ugh not claiming it as a superior Thousands of his countrymen have lived 
tion, yet, to our own mind, Mr. their bovhood over again with him in the 


ris perhaps the most peculiarly ** Barefoot Boy”: remember with him the 


etened toil like him, or paid 
ll his tuneful art, how trol 
vy moonlight of his song 
to one 
tof om 
nes a time 
"the 
ng t age 
Wit 
that 
Even when a boy, 
owing mv} h bv Merri 1 
wing my bb nack s green shor 
simple record I have pondered o'er ign 
With deep and quiet ” 
: 
~ 
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urped floor and bat 


tered seats 


} 
ind as W 


kindled in 
fecaing of the fire 
Util t | 


t. Howe into ros 


be 


which 


\s early as that, it may seen, remem 


bering the wav in the children 
the 
snow-storm of the night, the poet was un 
the boy, and the tight 


lo 
of his life was beginning 


wateh the retlection of their fire on 


lding his wines im 
with his school 
“Chief of 


} 


Hook choice of the 


(rambia’s 
We 


often wonder if anywhere else in our lan 


(rolden Shore” for his memorizing 


euage, or in any other, there is sueh an 


a itobiograplhical poem as Snow bound,” 


with such erowded beauty and such por 


traiture, so daringly simple, sO perfect, sO 


intense, so healthy, and so true, not only 


to ws s ibject, but Lo the life of 1ts yy riod 


in general, that few of New Eneland de 
scent can read it without feeling it a story 
of their own or of their father’s or mo 
thers vouth, with just such snow-falls, just 
such barn-vard life, just such a ** clean 
winged hearth.” and just such a sweet 
warm family life about it It is a trea 
sury of facts and habits, moreover: and 
one can imagine the future antiquarian 


studying its lines, and gathering from 
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them all the close details o 
ition that CLVes it 
seems fuller and finer with ¢ 


one of it 


as a simipl 
it taste ce of art: and to t 
heart and kindling eve of 1 


Its deseription it 


vond words. 


Mr. Whittier left that Have 
and all its farm life that |i 
perfectly photographed, whe 


about thirty vears old, having 
from the academy ten years « 
began his varied editorial lift 
its long and undaunted cours: 
between Haverhill, Boston, a 


ton, in the companionship of M 


\\ 


nd \ 


son, Dr. Bailey, and others of 
of fearless friends. Amesbury 
removed, is a picturesqu 
hills and divide 
Salisbury by the windings of 1 


many streams, 


little Powow River so peculiarly 


shops on one side of the busy str 


ing the unguessed stream ar 
bury, and on the other side 


It 


running both 


manufactur 
‘and with an interes 
That it is the deseenda 
of the ancient Ambres 
place of holy-stones, upon the A 
neighbor of the Stonehenge of 


which some of the multitude o 


neighbor. is a 
with mills 
water powe 
ulation. 


country 


ling antiquaries have thought to 
tical with the Arthurian Rou 
has been a pleasant thought to tl 
in evil times, saw in Whittier hin 
Sir Galahad of the new San Graa 


180) 
a) 
| 
VIEW ON 1 
knife-carved initial” of the distriet selool: 
have held seleetmen and squire in remote 
"3 tion day that 
| t we to 
S pre 
powe tnd Isp) 
earts as they recall the 
ig Snow-bound, 
me 
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er. lis beautiful sister Eliza- trees. 
s aunt Mereyv, who had her 


Vilies 
about it and 
Snow - bound.” went with him feet 

and lived there all their taste 

urs the portraits of mo- its hospit: 


still keeping some VISI He dozen Or 
them there The house by the statement 
lone a time sheltered the loek 
hold was ortinally aoe rool 


e story 
r half 


the street, and part of 


ill Vel mda, On Wille! 
{ 


pens Trom 


ood, as} vellings are Hill. wl 


he country, of a pale cream-— for 


rial 
vhite finishings, standing im whieh t 
ire a couple of rods or so from friends, 
and four or tive feet above it: Proplhiec Voryal 


GARDEN ROOM, AMESBURY 


Is] 
shrubs, and tlowers crow 
over the fences, and the et eR 
quisite neatmess nd simple 
nid among those Who share 
} 
ire Pe-assured 
Outel doors of thie lous 
The ] ince 
ne ther story was, front door after crossit sma rite 
ult fit, presenting room. and looks om o1 side into thre 
othe door on the other side is a eV 
ot the oreat res dome of Po ow 
is beacon to land and sea 
wound, and is the hall 
nmuel Sewall mid in the 
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of the Preacher.” and whenee, in 


i i t 

| 

| 
This garden room was his own sanetum, 
and above it was his sleeping-room, in the 


happv vears of the pont ts life in Ame 


for although that town is still lis legal 
residence, and there he is taxed, and re 
turns recwularly and religiously to east his 
vote, he now spends the greater part of his 
thme dn Danvers—aimorning’s drive away 
The interior of the garden room does not 
bear mueh likeness to the weneral idea ot 
a Quakers abode One side is tilled with 


it COSK and books whieh sh bal 
old 


fashioned Franklin tire-place with polish 


a piace of honor and 


ed brasses throws its cheerful blaze over 
carpet, lounge, and easv-chairs, and on 
alls covered with many souvenirs —a wa 


ter-color of Harry Penn's, Hill's picture of 
he early liome, fringed @entians painted 
by Luev Lareom, and other trifles which 
ve charaeter to the room In this nook 
he “jJords of thought” have been made 


here eame Alice and Phoebe 


Cary on their romantic pilgrimage, anc 
here have come many others of the illus 
trious women of the day, most of whom 
he reckons as his friends in this @enera 
tien, as he did Lydia Maria Child and Lu- 
eretia Mott and their contemporaries of 


the las 


Here the poet has taken lis ease 
in the slippers that Gail Hamilton made 
for him, the cunning lingers reconciling 
his belligereney with his prineiples by 
clothing in| Quaker drab the enraged 
American eagle wrought upon them; 
here he has amused himself teaching 
tricks to the house animals, which, if he 
does not love, he loves to play with; here 
has this verse been struck off like a spark, 
and that one painfully labored after; and 
here, in spite of his laurels, have the thun 
der-bolts of the gods twice soucht the wear- 
er, the last time felling him to the floor as 
he stood in the doorway, prostrating his 
niece at the same time, shattering a mir 
ror, and piercing rolled-up window 
shade till it left the burned mark of a doz 
en jagged bullet holes Afterthat the trea 
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cherous lightning-rods were 
nephew tells us, but the pertina 
er ofa new Variety, W ho cou 
the poet his vietim, had his 
heading his prospeetus with 
lightning deseending upon Mi 
house, and doing the havoe 
have done had the house oy hes 
lar and particular protector 

Mr. Whittier has never n 

ith the single exce plion of t 
lines entitled ** Benedicite.” 
the public no elew to the 1 
his vouth His sister Elizabet 
thizing with him completely 
poetic nature and fastidious ta 
delicate dark eved beauty . Was ie 
panion that must have mad 
any other less keenly felt than 
men im general, The bond 
sister and brother was mor yy 
any of which we have known, ¢ 
between Charles and Mary Lan 
this instance the conditions wer 
fect moral and mental health 
preclousness of the relationship 
of the poet bear constant 
Ymesbury village is full of ti 
their affection, and of the gent 
ness and brilliant wit of Elizabet 
the people admired and reverence 
as much as they do the poet hins 
his old neighbors have the elos 
tion for Mr. Whittier: except 
sionally, What was his thought 
theirs: and now that he is not 
daily, they miss him = sadly, a 
those who miss him most and 
most complaint about it are the 
on the street. This is not ren 


when one remembers that Mr. \ 


does not stand on his dignity, bu 


in the game played in his presen: 
his nonsense verses on demand 


keenest sense of the ludicrous 


all sorts of innoeent fun. We hav 


him say that he was known an 


children as the man with the pan 


parrot being a remarkable bird 1! 


to stop the doctor's gig with his 

and when the school bell rang w: 
from his lofty pereh, ** Run in, b 
in!’—the faet being that the chi 
the parrot to be a bond between t 
he was less of a demigod and n 
man to their imagination on i 


Charlie.” Mr. Whittier is of cou 
fond of ehildren, and has been k) 
risk the loss of an important tra 


\\ 
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THE QUAKER 


POET 


OAK KNOLI 


when the easy-going, good 
hackman had been overtaken by 
mevious school of children, and had 
th them fora little drive, appear 
e door at 


length, the carriage 


ing with the rosy faces of the 


uv little people, who cared nothing 


ne, tide, and the train, 
entv-six years and over one can 


tohave the beauty only of age, strik 
that is in Mr. Whittier’s ease, with 


eveand the full beard, where blaek 
ll appear among the silver, while 


ii is as straight and his step is as 


d elastic as ever. 


But the poet's 
beauty is reported to have been 
linary: very tall, erect, and well 
th tine features, dark skin, and a 
deep set black eye, he could not 
oked the Quaker to any extent; 


fact we think he is more of a Quak 


ibit and aftfeetion than anything 


ile has himself recognized that 


ver restless wings of 


sone 


His birthright garb hung loose’; 


and even though he clings to the forms 
of the seet in many respects, using th 


plain language generally, and telis som 
where why he prefers the silence of the 
meeting foe worship rather than any soli 
Nature speaks 
to him with a thousand voices and catches 
him with a thousand hands vet lie 


tude of wood or Ww ild W here 


so nearly like men of the world in eut and 
color that only practiced eves could detect 
the sheht ditference in the 
coat, and his feelings about such matters 
When 
scarlet cape that other 


children wore, and there was objeetion in 


shape of his 


are entirely liberal his little 


niece wanted the 


tom, Mr. Whittier insisted that she should 
be gratified, to 

he himself can not tell red from 
green till sunlight 
indeed, 


the house on account of the Quaker ¢ 


141 1 
although, sooth Say, po 


as he is, 
falls upon it 
the library fire, of which he 


Onee. 
fond, having damaged the border of 
Wall- paper, he 


the 
matched the pattern and 
triumphantly replaced it before detection, 
only to learn that he had substituted for 


: 
183 
oat 
if 
4 
fas 
{ 


‘iad rd. of thr Poi ha Tray script al 
edatin of Mh Whitt Md tO. 

( re ope \ ndebted in preparing this 

ticle There isa pleasant comeceidence 

tending this marriage of his nieee. as dye r 

\ ana Was the nephew of thre Old school 
md dearest friend of The poet, 
Joshua Coflin the historian of 
But the marriage broke up his home ina 
measure, and no Monger allerward he wernt 
to Danvers, a town about twentv miles 
rom, Boston here he makes his home at 
Oak Knoll with some chaning and con 
re] tl COUSLIIS Vinesbruary residence, 
however, oceupied b old fi ends, remains 
! rmyvas it always has been 

Phe estate of Oak Knoll is one of Sore 

storical associations s here onee lived 
the Re Greorge Burroughs, the only eler 
da the annals of Salem witehera ft 

is dark dealings Dan 

ers hay Deen part of thre 
town of Salen vVitcheraft came to 

is Stamped out of existences 

rile thre re st continued to rave Ton 
ears thereatter every other por 

lion o orld that accepted thre Bibli 
Thou shalt not suffer a 
Vitelr to The only On thre 
place Of its tragedy is the well of the Buy 
roughs house, wineh is still in the hay 
eld. and ao hich Is th 
( the sound OF The pulpit the 
rt Live vitehes ere tried 
Yet th ! Ss hone Witeh to be seen there 
the shape of a Little Red Riding hood 
we delight of all the family reminding 
meorher Tes OF Lone 
‘ 
\ es S 
| erea 

\\ 

The estate possessed ot creat natural 
advantages, occupies some sixty acres. all 
finely laid out and adorned The large 
and conveniently arranged editice 


Mr 


Pic 


Saves 


stands Upon 


the ml 


the 


thre 
house, Is crowned by two 
trees. an oak and a 
night well have bee 
these noble trees The ero 
vard the east. the south. at 


With just enough of irrecula 


the landsen 


en the beauty of 


rection Trees, in clumps a 


and evergreen. sy 


careful reference to 


of 
them being rarely moan Ne 


Variety trees Is very or 


There is a fine maenolia ne 
farther off 


irk hue of 


and a tulip-tres 


a purple beeeh « 
the Weste 
h elms and 


No “Way 


Pines, chesthuts 


a fine grove in 


are 


] 


LOCKS, 


anid 
other tree that can be mad to 


There ave great or 


and pears: a garden thay 


Vines, and vie 


fr 


Also Poses Ih abundance 


as hiatter 


Ni 


ra 


erm piazza of the house 


rardeny surrounds apy 


With ore it green arches for ¢ 
In the centre of this gard 
throwing a= fine Sprav to ai ce 
heielit In this carden Mr W 
be seen at work each pleas 
before breakfast with rake 


Promo All the beds and 
ly poet 
In everything he undertakes 
lt 
about so delightful a liome th 
Boston and WAT pleasures 
rtd to Har 


(i 
irenough to be a freq 


usite 


neat, for the 


easly be SUpPposed 


Is but at 


reatly 


rave salem: 


lives ne: 


and bring the gentle sweetne 
cal poetry with her: Gail Han 


‘rotten of an afternoon: 
f the 
circle of his celebrated friends 
He is out-of-« 


hot res 


great to any one o 


( ‘Counts holds. 
he 


deal: takes pleasure in t 


artistic ¢ 


{ | 
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( autumnal dst of a wide 
1d } 
: 1) ‘ rong poets in ariveways lead up to 
i Ss cderect Of Vision Is ne rectiv in front of thy 
Here ¢ Or} pleterv encrreled by the en) 
4 el ere The SaVs i§ 2 tue kno 
is beauty s powerless slave dome, covered with a ly 
‘ please hii more than Yrass, Making one of t 
\fter the loss of his sister his niece kept. knoll. of 
| 


THE QUAKER POET 


fearless driver: and when there is nothing else to do he 
{ } } 


ics of the dogs and squirrels, the latter 


liberties that puzzle such fello 


t 


vs as the little Dandi 
ie@ house upon his shoulders 
tsafterthem inaterrible fury 
lias treed them. in his wrath 
hind-feet, waves his paws 
eoging them to come down 
yne of these squirrels come to 
sto be fed: and the quails and 
re quite as tame at all times 
fronts the south. and 
of noble verandas, 
twenty feet high. 
sits overlooking the 
the verandas connect 
in the rear of 
Inside, the 


ed, and having that qu 
of cheerful 


broad hearths. and shinine 


Ihess—open ft 


and fenders Os 
tel is ai be 
Whittier 


and amone 


thoth 


hhiterest 


rated by a portion of his more famous friends and lovers in Boston 


} 


mnquet, the account of which is preserved in a large serap-book. together 
tributes of his countrymen and country-women, pi 


iblishe d and published, 


: 
f 
WalChes TrOM His 
Dinmont who has oi 
= 
{ 
forty years ago a 
Herenules that used to st md on My 
~ ¥ : 
4 
AS 4 be: and opposite it 
cabinet, wim 
region tre lias loved 
and sung, given th 
AT MARBLEHEAD poet by the ladies of oo. 
Amesbury on his sev 
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Is! 


and testifving to a love as wide as the re 
PUDLIC, SE nt him on the same memorable 
occasion Across the hall is the family 
sitting-room, and bevond the dining-room 
is a little library With a olass door open 
ing on the western portico, built for Mr 
Whittier particularly Here 


Starr King, and many 


are photo 
vraphs of Sturge, 
Intimate 
paintings of the 
White Mountain region of Ossipee and 


has held 


others with whom he 


relations, together with 


Bearcamp, where he spends some weeks 
of every sutimer, and whose beauty 
Above the parlor is 
his spacious sleeping-room, furnished aft 


er Mr. Here 


to satisfy his soul 


Eastlake’s ideas. hangs a 


MAGAZINE 


AND PINES, 


fine marine view, a sketch of th 
and a portrait of Hawthorne, anot 
ished friend. The windows, whi: 
three sides of the room, commis 
flower 
fountain, the velvet turf of the 

stately groups of trees against 


beauty of the place 


sky, and the lofty lawns about t 
ed asylum on the distant hill 
Once ina while from this pleas 
Mr. Whittier returns to his old | 
Amesbury and Merrimack, Salis) 
Newburyport and Marblehead 
members the May-flowers grow 
and pink among the mosses u 
damp shadow of the firs of Follyn 


f 
DERR 


THE QUAKER POET 


back at him where the nar 


slides beneath a steep oa 


bough-hung mirror o 


its emerald 
painted shadow 
the 
Hill. and the sight 


on the carpet of the 


and searlet sk rOS\ 
there 
brow 

out of 


the Hamp 


s rich in purples. rusty reds 


the Ships sain 


of 
ind into Portland 
nts of rip ned Yrass, CArPVING 
with long lines into patinity 
its skimming up the Salisbury 
Wihtet 


the Merrimack in 


eer Island: the round backed 
ith the tleece-white 
son Ipswich bar at their feet 


they 


Comb of 


Wear as 


azure hazes that 
summer mornings, slips down 
of the countless silver erecks of 
thre 


ind dunes themselves, where the 


Island River; and long 


Is all might 


midnight, beatir 


turns from them all to Oak Knoll; 
ives, and there he is delighted to 
ends: for though le seems timid 
ed to the stranger, vet he is of 

ed social turn, liking to reach the 
opinions of all sorts of people on 
of topies, and very glad of gay 
mship, although the severe neu 
eadaches to which he has always 
untit him for much general 

to take a 


ind him usually 


itat the lectures and publie meet 
it 
he may slip out without annoy 


eause 


attends, not from: modesty, 


en the pain begins. His modesty, 
isextreme, although any one who 
to observe him onee applauding 
verses froma lecturer's lips might 
thought so, had it not oecurred 
hat t] failed to 


n clothed in the sonorous tones of 


1e 


poet 


voree Perhaps it these 


es that make it so difficult to se 
moas the guest of public dinners 
We remember him 


a dinner given Mrs. Stowe by the 


lar oceasionus, 


e Club, nearly twenty vears ago, 
Mr. Longfellow and Mr. Lowell, 
Higginson, Dr. Holmes, and oth 
brilliant the 
and where a shy and silent-suf 


talkers, made hours 


young woman occasionally looked 
her opposite neighbor, as if 
LXVIII 12 
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she 


t 


relnote 


nothing 


Dbedavi | © SCCKING 


anviliing 
and 


sed, escayp 


he ridiculous, on 


UF Who remem humor 


prose Writthes Grave 
meanor, When in the hands of a solenim 


lost to the fear 


he 


bore or some ftlatterer 


nah, the amusement vith whieh 


Over and wWwihiteh 


itself by and-by hen nobody's feelings 
ean be hurt Of course he has had a great 
deal of that of 


perhaps in no more vexatious form than 


sort hing to endure, and 


in the submission of reams of manuseript 
for his consideration young writers who 


icises and returns these MAMUSEPIpPts, oft 


have no consideration reads and erit 


} 
for 


en, too, at his own ypense, to the fledve 


lings: he answers as muel as au couple of 


thousand requests for autographs vearly 
| 


his kindness and lis generosity to voung 


writers are so proverbial that even long 


itt) 


novels are sent lim: with 1 request that 


he will) secure for them 
That all this 
pression he 
feel 


invaluable 


pu lish 


ah tipertinence past ex 


never allows the ouilts part 


although if costs him hours of 


to 


time the mio 


ble that the 


headaches of Vinieh 


spoken seldom let lini work contin 
more than a quarter of an hour 
he 


is not an inspirational writer 


his best only when application and 


have fired his brain: he subjeets his 1 


to minute and severe revision, and 


in hara rk 


Mr. Whittier 


late Ve 


Heves 


that has received f 


his work of “ars have been 


like compensation than formerly: and al 
though he 


circumstances 


Is Ho means 


are quite comfortable 


is one of the few a ithors to 


lisher has been better than his word 
of th 


When, after the success 


happened 


for 


Tore 


\\ hom a pub 


he was the only one there who felt 

ervous sensation causes Mr. Whittier to 
feel disturbed crowded, lie likes to os 
the | y and look at a crowd, acknow 
places, resting on the piazza of the hotel en 

and watehing the arrivals and departures 

— 
losing comical in dress, charae 

O) 

flor anv id 
] 

Well it Swift to see 
the those Who know him 

of the <low 

t 
y 
But 

ik 
ane 
le 

t 
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Hiustrated issue of Snow- bound.” he re 
ved a second check for the san amount 
as that paid on the original contract 
Ut itis not only in reading the ambi 
tious efforts Ofasptrants t iL demands are 
upon Mr. Whittier nnumerable 
equests oF other natures crowd in upon 
or example iS that of the 
Clerevinan Who Ished his signature to a 
re had Himself comimposed., Pos 
SIDIV tess Trom vanity than to he pa eood 


an established 
How would that aeceord with thy 
preaching isked Mr. Whittier That 
CO- Operation should constantly be 
Charittes, and that 
should clamor at dias heels for all 
froma pittance toa Competency, Is aMiat 
ter of course; and owing to his belief 1M 
the duty of the citizen. he has been as ea 
verly beset by claimants for public office 
We recal] in this CONNECTION a Striking 
unple of his ss anid large d 
berality \n ardent untlinehing 
peace Democrat. after the war, learned 
that the President Would nominate him 
Oran important position if le wished it: 


decerded hot to let hus hame be used. but 


n speaking of the subject to Mr. Sumner. 
the latter said \omiracle in 
this affair | recerved a telegram 
Mr. Whitties 
Phat was a miracle,” said the gentle 
man, thinking only of t ie wonder of the 
poets doi wticeal and business-like 
thing as to use th tele Yraph 
Phe miraculous t ne about it.” said 
Mr. Sumner it Whittier urves that 
hame is sent in vou should be eon 


rmied 


L had rather have the teleoraim than 


Mr. Whittier had probably felt. ia the 
t il the devotion o tiie person 
eoncerned to the ideal prinerples ot ce 
Mocracy Was somethin OMG The Proy 


nce OF partisanship, and in the pure sery 
ice Of Freedom 

People come to him, also. in their erief 
and trouble, and to more than one tor 
irect SOUL Tas hie riven peace, The story 
is told of a friend of his early d IVS, bn thie 
time when religion held men by erueler 
bonds than now, who was pursued by the 
idea of the sin against the Holy (host, 
and felt himself doomed to damnation 


* And so thee really thinks thee will go 


to hel] 
t 


ferer 


Does thee ths fello 


“said Mr. Whittier 


al sure 


ed Mr Whittier 


No, no 


* Don't thee hate 


next question, 


love 


Him.” we 


to the tale of torment 


of it, 


Grod, 


is the 


ever nh tome” 


Don 


t 


have led Worse lives vo to lie 


‘No. 


saved, even if Dam to be 


Now 


t 


thee hate 


will do with thee / 


Grod 


How can 


a 


suid his unhapy 


to hel] and let others. Whiot 


Lam glad of every 
Cus 


What does thee tl 


one who loves the God that « 


men, and would keep them ¢ 
clutches of Satan 


Hit to torment, one who de 


ploy thee or endure thee 


For the first time in months the 
ed man laughed with his old 
and from that moment beean 


his morbid terrors. 


There are few men who ean 


on life 


of such 


hievemn lit 
Whittier can, and fewer st 


do so with such humility 


self satistied shows simply ho 
is; he faneies tl 
are sweeter than those he las 


liis friends to read betwee ntl 


Resting in his happy age, le 
currents of earth and heaven 


the purposes for whieh he 


grace of 


Or a GQiviner race t 


Moves stun ward, and 


Kor ourselves, feeling the res 


so good and great a life, so beaut 


and 


proud performance 


hesitated as though 


how Cal 


e he has 


stro 


COLE 


it were 


write, When he has himself impli 


Ar 


om idle 


who 
itbove 


Praise 


from evil phrases 


when deat 


unb, should 


lips thi 
strat 


: 
|| 
a 
| 
Rakes by faith, whil 
His freehold of thanks 
: — 
“QO oliving friends me, 
dear ones gone me, 
Careless of other 
eit 
‘weit 


MENTONE. 
Land wo die ¢ 


ho consequence Whiv or ho we 


to Mentone 


The Vast subj ct of 


nd health resorts, of balancines 


Torquay and Ma 
and, in 


Nice, 


well 


Ment 


navy as 
t happily 
Man's trains in Br; 

but 


be lef 


arrive. 


deira 


a smaller sphere, 


One 


tne 


and 


al 


Algeria 
ln 
San 
side 
Happy 


hich 


We there 


Our party, formed not by 


or even thr 


frer the ocean and Channel 


survival of the 


but 


r\ chance aggregation, Was how 


dof Mrs. Treseott and her daueh 


et, Professor 


Mackenzie, 


Miss 


the two vouths Inness and Baker, 


e and MN self, iV lf being Jane 


aged fifty, and my 


erin, aged twenty 
sald above, we wet 


had 


The Treseotts 


eleht 


‘e alla 


started 


hiece 


Mar 


gerrega 


] 
alone, 


“accumulated” (so Mrs. Trescott 


informed the 
fessor had started alone, and 
the 


had started SINGIN 


nie 


had accumu 


lated Treseotts Inness and Bake r 


but had first aeeumiu 


lated each and 
Mareare 


lated Miss Graves 


OUPSE lve 


then 


While and J, having aeeumu 


found ourselves. with 


her, imbedded In the agerevation, part 
ly by Chance and partiv by thiat power 
ful force propinquity \rriving at Men 

wet to 
the Hotel des Anglais, in the East Bay. 
the E thie 
warmer than the West 


been at Mentone before 


tone, our unbroken 


“ast Bay, Professor said, being 


the Professor had 
The East Bay 
he explained, because 


iPme. More 


closely encireled by hie vhich 


The West 


el space, and there are 


mountains 


rise direetly behind the 


Bav has More 


several little Opening it, 


through which currents of air ean pass; it 


is therefore cooler, but only a matter of 


two or three degrees It was 


evening, 


and our omnibus proceeded at a pace 


| 
is tronen | 
The Pro 
— 
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apted to the Dead Mareh” from 


through a street so narrow and walled in 


that ait was like through catacombs 


anet remarked, they did not 


erack Whips dh the catacombs, and here 


the atmosphere seemed to be pally 
CrACKS Brit tiie Professor broucht up 
thie flavellants vho might have been 
thier and they intil we 
reached our destination We decided 
that the crack ne of whips and the vash 
of the sea vere thr ESprec al sounds of 
Mentone Viiips ceased at night 
fall, ane thre ives kept On, making a soft 
murmurous sound which lulled us all to 
restful sl Wi earned later thrat 
veliucles are obliged. b ders from the 
towh author es, to proceed ation 
pace through the narrow street of thre 
old town the city treasury not bere 
rieh enough to pav for the number ot 
vooden legs and arms whieh vould be 
required Is Pllie disregarded 

The When we opened out 


} 
windows ther entered the Mediterranean 
Pea It is the bluest w iter dan the world: 
not a clear cold blue like that of the Swiss 


lakes, but a soft warm tint like that of a 


June sky. shading off on the horizon. not 


into darker bli 
into the white o 
mother-of-pear| 
sea came aisot} 
The sunshine « 
Its vlory, Its richie 
clal endowment 
lows day, 
month, without a 
pure and dry, is 
The sun never stops shini 
show. thrat this ideal whic 
possession of one there. is) 
some foundation, it ean be st 
average number of days upo 
does shine as the 
long is two hundred and ft 
Is, Hine out of 
All the world is cheered b 
Writes Shakspeare and cert 
Is the word that best CXPPresse 
of the constant sunshine of Me 
We all came to breakfast v 
ed foreheads: eve the theres 
K1es crossed Mrs Tres 


she always alluded to them as 
orl were hot so deep as us 
little countenance looked as th 
been. af not moned, at least sn 
by the lone sleep in the soft 
floated into the sanny break fs 
an areola of white lace. wit 

side her, and followed Tine 
ker Margaret and | had ente 
ment before with Miss Grave 

sently Professor Mackenzie 


diating intelligence through | 


spectacles to that extent that 


THE OLD TOWN 


ed myself for the ** Indeeds 


sibles You SUPprise me.” 
I was accustomed to assist 
after going all around the cir 
for an attentive eve, he eame 
ine, Which are not beautiful, 
trust, friendly to the 
Yet so self deceived Is 
have no doubt but that if 
nent tterrogated as to his 
er during that Journey and 
Mentone, he would ime 
ily, Miss Treseott 
vere coming in and out of 
hile we were there, the lieht 
al “first breakfast’ of rolls 
or tea not detaining them 
0, however, were evidently 
inder oa flimsy pretext of 
e unflimsy London Times, 
phavea longer look at Janet: 


Was Ja 


That is a ques 


owere Englishmen. 
beautiful 
adtoanswer, She was a slen 
ceful girl with a delicate Amer 
we, small, well poised head. 
quiet manner, and eyes 
es, the expression in Janet's 
is certainly a remarkable en 
It could never be fixed in 
itecan not be described in ink - 
perhaps be faintly indicated as 
ing man’s ideal promised land. 
Ihis centre was surrounded by 
blue and child-like uneon 
hess that every new-comer tum 
intoa blue lake. 
ver emerged, 
have been roaming, Profess 
d Mrs Trescott, as he took his 
you have a fine breezy look of 
[ heard the wa-ash. wa ash, 


te beach all night. But you 
een out early, communing with 
Do not deny 
Professor had no idea of deny 
‘I have been as far as the 
Bay.” he said. taking a roll 
one hastwobay s, the East, where 
and the West, the two being 
ited by the port and the ‘old 
Behind us, on the north, ex 


ie double chain of mountains, 
rst rising almost directly from 
i, the second and higher chain 
SO that the two together form 
een, whieh completely protects 
Mast, Thus sheltered, and open 


nly toward the south, the bay s of 


AT MENTONE 


Mentone are like a 


sal have often thoueht th 


er In a conservatory 


lot rved Jane 


( 


for the Professor. Was quit 


att 


world 


A STREET IN 


OLD 


TOWN 


1] 
MMO be a flow 
. 


lik CORNICE ROAD, MENTONE 


the perfumes, sit still all the time, and 
never be out in the rain 

trust. Miss Treseott. you 
often been exposed to inelement wea- 
“said the Professor, looking up. 

He meant rain; but Mrs. Treseott, who 
took it upon herself to answer him, al 
Vays meant metaphor, ‘*Not yet,” she 
answered: 


have not 


ther 


‘no inclement weather vet for 
mv child, beeause IT have stood between. 
But the time may come when, that bar 
rier removed— Here she waved her lit 
tle claw-lke hand, heavy with gems, in 
a sort of sepulchral suggestiveness, and 


took refuge in cotfee 

The Professor, who supposed the eon 
versation still concerned the weather, said 
a word or two about the exeellent English 
umbrella he had in London, 
and then returned to his discourse. ** The 
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first mount 


us, he ren 
between thr 
thousand fe: 
second chia 
height of 

nine thous 


and, strete| 
mingles Wit 
Alps Ou 
Alpes Marit 
run alone t] 
this direetion 
ing it onthe 
with his spo 


at Genoa we} 


Ay 
ter climate « 


is. due. the 
its protected 


cola winds 


north and 


COMES ove 
pass far a 
heads, and ad 
eral miles over 
before they 
thewater. The 
too, that seo 
Southern Franc 


wind, eold, d 


= sharp, bringing 
a vellow ha 
known here 
by a fortunate! 
shoulder of 
running down 
sea on the west 

Tndeed 7° T said, seeing the sea 
a listener beginning. 

* Yes.” he replied, starting o1 
encouraged, but, as usual, not 
from whom the encouragement 
“yes; and the SIroceo IS even 
here, because it Comes to us ove) 
expanse of water. The characte 


a Mentone winter are therefore si 


protection from the winds, and ¢ 
It is, in truth, remarkably dry 

‘Very. said Inness. 

et have searcely ever seen it equ 
remarked Baker. 

Margaret smiled, but I looked 


two vouths reprovinely. Mrs. T 
said: Dry Do vou find it so? 


are young, Whereas J have reminis 
Tears are not dry.” 


They certainly are not; but wl 
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alluded to them at that mo- great grav-blue swords of the cent 
e but herself knew. There plant Before us stretched the sea Ky 
ry about some of Mrs. Tres- if we had not known it, we should hi 


Which made her society in- sure that its waters laved tropical shores 


PONT 


no one eould ever tell what she | somewhere, and that it was the reflection 


sav next. of those far skies which we eaught 


breakfast we sat awhile in the Miss Graves now joined us, with 
where there were palm, lemon,and | quaintance she had discovered, a Mrs 
trees, high woody bushes of helio- Clary, who had ‘*spent several winters at 


crotesque growth of cactus, and the | Mentone,” and who adored ‘every stone 
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in the shade W here 


Which no doubt beneh 
from, Mrs. Clary laces had floated down. 


person, with fine I should advise vou to risy 
Movie Tace, as learned that the shade of M 
t when repeated by the most dead|y Nature, ayy 


of Miss Graves Mrs like a SCOrplon 
Miers Treseott and her 


hastened toexplain: and 
it damp she asked 


noticing Mrs Preseott 


LONGUE BLOCKADED BY AN ARTIST 


14 
or phrase 
ata 
thick 
‘ 
Wiss Crrayves hace 
a | i} 
| 
RUE 


MENTONE 


ed Miss Graves 


es not know how 


But the shad littie 3 

Now in Florida it 


it Was oth 
went into the house to 
lla 


Drokel 


rectly 


erament is really A 


have 


would be eold even 


said Baker 
had the erace 


hout the shade 


is more 
ind shade 


seywhere Vornen se 
oO remem Old Tasks 


dren Silt 
sour brea 


there old 


hung out 


to 
red kerehief 
Kast Bav and tl looking do 
a bird lies between the two 
\W 


he 


est Bav has its Promenade du : Sa 
t Bay has its sea-wall,” 


‘a seene from the 
s. Clary like a sea-1 
That 
“The see 
from the Middle A 


Vugustine,” said Miss Graves 
Here is one of the fountains or wells 
Clary 


“You will soon see that 


rossiping at the well 
wcupations of the women every 


Chorus always 
is a vou can 


not set 
the Prinees,” said Mrs. ¢ 
this region. It comes, [ sup ‘But [ see the street is bloe 
mn the searcity of water, which now by the artist 
in pipes from long disiances 


to which the 


** By the artist?” said Janet 
women must 
water needs dl by 


Notiee the 


this one, a Frenchman, is rather 
their house broad-shouldered, and 
classie shapes of the | he 
1 jars they bear on their heads 


at work 
blockades the street However, th 

mansion not espec 
ones might be ma joliea. 
irned up a paved ascent, and 
nder a broad stone 


was built by one of the lat 
OWw 


arehnway, en Has, believe 


the stones of the ruined castle above, and 
1ey ONnLV a Vi Lha 
town,” through } 


whose nar one or t 
like streets no vehicle could be 


through some of t 


vo marble pillars 
lodging-house 
em hardly a} up the stairway ve 
The prineipal avenue, the Rue 
but a few feet in 


danet 


Krom the Rue Longue we had turne 


width, was | into a labyrinth of crooked, staircas: 


ly paved and clean; but walking | lanes, winding here and there from side to 
12* 


nr ~ + 
| it is not) there was like being at the bottom of a ae 
ibbon Of blue Skv at t op Un 
stone walis rm On ear side. 
she tlie street, five and six stories 
ereht, s Lt Ou he su and 
these tall gray walls were often joimed 
Mrs. Clary, si above our so by arche ike un 
: 
that she | celebrated bridges of sighs,” Janet said 
hie se closely CONTINUOUS s were 
case she mich the thrmes of ft pow 
t bie to stop Mentone DY progre ind stran 
it asked reps Phe low doorw showed stone 
said Mrs. Clarv: as the | steps ascending somewhere n the dark 
to the heat of the sun, and | ness, showed low-eeilinged roon hos¢ Tae 
r Whiell is cool, ther only light wa rom the doo er ere 
tween the sunshine nothers and babres, men ne shoes 
vit} 
ive Ving and pie 1 HOUSE 
sasmall thine t as calmly as thou ( \ or} 
ntone is vas not the natural atmosp re of than 
out of it. dan er,” sind but rat r their own GuskV Gloom 
Mr. Micawber’s income,” said | Outside the doors little black-eved chil a ee 
Amount twenty the pavement, eating the dark 
a of the country, and here and 
1 
( riches; twenty shillings | Hii women in circular white hats te ae 
DANKPUPte like iarge dinner were spinning 
ter we went down to the ‘told | thread with distatf and spindle \bove 5 ee 
the closely built villawe of the | were some bits of color: pots of flowers 
] | |. 
\ves, clinging to the side hill, and | on high window LIS, bright-hued rags 
( drv. or dark-eved eit 
tied over her biack braids, 
ike a seene trom an opera 
| rather 
Middle 
Janet 
iker, 
just 
gong 
y 


he 


ward and 


( 
thie i ” es 

~ male) ne to bp i 

rea t lone 
ClIOn ¢ ( steep hill 
sald Janet. pa ising 

( dos 

( ed aca l \irs 
ve ro Stones nd Mar 

Stl hd Baker of 


It is he avel 


said the Professor. 


sed al 


res ‘ he began. 
quite herald, with his 
! aKING an Mnouncement 
ol nportanece to the 
It iS id Miss SS monoto 
IOUS Vor was te them that 
excel le) meat was now to be ob 
t hed a ce in shop for a price much 
lo rt 
\ said the Professor Then, rally 
ne, he added But the ceremony is the 
Sal 
Certainly [ said ith my usual un 
De) nce. 
| ider \ nduced these people 
to bud their houses upon sueh a erac as 
this, when they had the vhole sunny coast 
LO ChOost from ‘ said J inet 
The Professor charmed 1th this idle 
little speech uch he took fora thirst for 
Knowled are hastened by several of us as 
we walke Single nh ordei 
nearer to the questione) 
You may not be aw ire, Miss Tres 


gan (she was still in advanee. 


but he hoped to make up the distance), 
1 t his whol shore, called the Ri 
Vie 
Let us begin fairly,” [ said * What 
is the Riviera 2” 


prt said Mrs ( ‘lary. 


**It is the coast of the Gulf of (venoa,”’ 


‘extending both east 


estward from the city of that 
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| that althougl 


hame, On the west it ext. 
ically to Nice but Canne 
are generally included | 


then, has been subject rr 
date to 
Mi 


e coast 


attacks from. the 


aiterranean, who 
] +} 


Carried 


th) 
ull 


Came heir Way Ord 


rors OF this slavery the in 


tuations like thi 


Cro vded the Ir Stone d 


SO that they fo 


eh vere often 


ot 


T 


the 


he Professor. hot aceey 
rabbit-warre hh, 


Miss Tr 


POSSESSION 


eont 
cently as 
Kreneh took 


found there tho 


sands 


tian slaves, natives of this no 


vho had been seized on the. 


from their fishing boats ats 


men now living In Mentor 


iit 
vouth spent years as slaves 
Algiers. These pirates, these 
the Mediterranean, were Sar 


*Saracens!” said Janet. 
of admiration : ‘what a lovel 
W hat visions of romance and a 
brings up, especially W ihe 
two r’s, so as to be Sam 
better than Paynim.” 


L could not see how the Prof 


this because we were how al 
the dark, groping our way alor 


Which apparently led through ec 

We are in an impasse, or 
sage,’ called Mrs. ‘lary from b 
had better go back.” 

Hearing this, weall retraced o 
Supposed W did | 
we reached comparative d lioht 
found that Janet, Inness. and Ba 
not with us; they had found awa 
we co il 
were sitting high above us on a 
in the sunshine, when. breat 
last emerged from the laby rintl 
covered them, 


| 
jer} Vo 
tinder 
i 
combed 
pt 
) 
: Ss 
‘ 
vel 
it 
iret 
\ Walls, Wi 
: ad to inake da does OF themselves arched bridges. like th se 
or remamader thi morning, and na conneeted by da i} 
foo, of a very s (Perior GUalitv, She Ssavewavs below, so that es; 
\ On ind PUPSUIL | 
> 
Phe Professor WHO, DIS Wwinnowing itable 
progr Mrs. Treseott called it, had Rabbit-warren.” 
b na, NOW lus ] 
\ (Ss, POLLOWeC Dy Liness Made no sy 
Mise (hy | 
next to the Professor. and 
have just witne , bloc] 
have Witn¢s in blocking, with apparent 
sciousness, all his etforts to 
Jane 
| 
| | 


vatecher on the heic¢h 


d on unmoved, save that 


AT MEN 


1 some asperit 


© SFOCI 


eont! 


onee part 


S @Xtenad 


| Ones 


clic 
1 


me do 


are 


Spot, 


a lovely d 


Ite m irble CROSSE: 


ned against the 

cl, 
Kor the quiet, 
la 


ittraction for Margaret alren: 


follow 


answe 
lovely 


our dead Too 


had 
ly. 
of lingering amid t per 
‘ur silence, and she sought this 
Pdaay, ‘nit 


and afterward often we 
vas a peculiar little cemetery, 
ht, and led 


it was beautiful 


the her a Wille 


a 
ul 


) in 1tS way, 


yagainst the sky and overlooking 


On the eastern edge was a mon 


he seated figure of a woman with 


ls gently clasped, her eves gazing 
water; the face was lovely, and 
lized—the face of a 


Margaret 


won 
Won 


lan, not 
to 
and 


an 
Look 


ofte 


a Taney 


+ 


hi 
to look at the sunset, seated 
I think she identified 


wit 


vay 
Its lone 
mewhat h herself. 

ent through the labyrinth again, 
another route, not quite so dark 
atieal, although equally narrow. 
ves liked nothing she saw, but 
at inter 


‘deathly 


observed that it was 


TONE 


vhieh 
LOOY 


t! 


Turkish lane 


lnness, emer 


lorious re 
said. 


th pot 


supposed Was 


vate ise 


Rue Longue.” 


1 
NOW J 


hor 
W 
inet if 
*began Mrs 
forgotten 
diff 


reren 


1 
vou those dan 


mean 


Treseott 


cing-dogs 
‘I had 


mamma 


their very existence, 


think of 
Here s] 


fessor Mackenzie would fee 


was something 
| 


+ 


‘turned towar 
that P 


quite 


the Professor was hopin it z 


me something of Mentone in the past, as 


we W all 


t} 
t] 


rough that quaint old street.” 


li 


**He feels like it Feels ce it day and 
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ea cemetery,” said Mrs. | cold” in these ‘*stony lanes ind vst 
yprovineh lisentaneline | be n} t} 
iwi from a bush rou said) that the people looked remarkably vieor eee 
1 
the She addressed the Pro OUS ONLV Called out @ Shake of the 
it] ety: she did not) Miss Graves was se n “fever 
Was y ‘ ow carefully all the 
the castle, our learn- houses were number ) down thes 
the in 1002, by break-neelk little streets. through the nar 
‘rinees, upon the site of Still | rowest burrows i under the darkest 
uit in 1250 He wid Lhere some citizen 
descendants at Varad used His section of fronton | Lt pint r ve 
Margaret, referring to the tha pert dorned his Madonna in ~ 
street belo ttle shrin over | \ 
tive Professor He | robes thos eonty tec eS Al 
) man of vphens and en) by ed { tey oO 
the enerallv d issed er not by eaueation,. then bv tor 
iV period, phese ola arelye fe Wil LE em naturally 
from here) came down by way the square or 
rey of course alo road th sof steps ascend and descend 
MPS. Treseott, in Here are thi oO churehes of > el 
ineciose a cemetery. | and the White Penitent Whose 
et! we mam | niles, with that of the Black Penitents b 
turned to deseenad vond. make the three s} es of Mentone 
25 WC ont Look the sible in protile far to 
\) oleaming | east and the west on the sharp anel 
thi The different use of the same word 
in ditferent languages is dro said Ma 
wl varet Freneh writers almost alw 
tll speak of these littie country chureh spires Qa 
3 as “eoquettes. 
d “There js here sor 
Where Said fing unexpect 
edly what had thought was a cel 
lar It is in one of these ehurehes It 
SS was taken at the battle of Lepanto, and is Vane 
Janet, appearing with Baker 
of steps which I had 
+] f 
ot see it, but ima 
lite vard DY the 
- 
AS, 
\\ 
} l r 
= 
ISS 


‘Look at him now, gorged with joy 
sald | ness But floor 
a ow rround, too 
{ i ind then e'll se 
But the Professor, not hearine this 
Threat, had albre becun nd begun Or 
quite The or no of Me) 
me, Miss cott, has been att rbuted to 
the pirate d also to Hereule 
| ive VS bee? so interested 


Hercules.” replied that voung person 


M my ICA sald the Profess 
or miere med it as one of the 
levends To come di n to tacts i VS 
posed mind—the first mention of Mentone 
per se, on the authentic page of histery 
975 it belonged to the Lasearis. Counts of 
Vent mig a of roval and 


here anv of them left ing ured 

Jan 
liv do not know.’ replied thre 
Professor no Was not interested in that 
branch of the subjeet “In the four 


teenth century the village passed into thi 
possession of the Grimaldi family, Prinees 
of Monaco, and they held it, leeally at 
least, until IS60, when it was attached to 


He is really quite Cvelopean in his in 


formation, murmured Mrs. Treseott 
> 4 I> ] ] } 
But the Professor had how discovered 
[rness vho, with an expression of deep 
eS~L Tnterest m hIs was y close 
at his heels, and writing as he walked in 


inote-boo 


What are ou dome, sir?” said the 


Professor, in h s college tone 

Taking notes,” replied Inness respect 
fully Miss Treseoit: mav feel willing 
to trust her memory, but J wish to pre 
ser\ our remarks for future reference,’ 
and |) nt on with his writing 

The Professor looked at hii sharply, 

but th youths face remained immovable. 
and e went on 

| ' three little towns, then. Men 
tone, Roecea runa, and Monaco, have be 
longed to the Prinees of Monaco since th: 


irly Midd eA 
Those dear Middle Ages!” said Mrs 


The Professor rravely looked at her, 


and then repeated his phrase, as if linking 


together his remarks over her unimpor 


occabruna inable | mere) 


rannyv of their rulers. 


Clared their independenes | 


it trme lived in Paris hye 


cts, and appa re hit \ ca 


Prom them through acs 


come as possible for his Papis 


} 1 
to deseribe thre 


4 
our Puritan Professor cay 


words His little t rr 


only O1llves, Oran wes, and | 


order thie Oraneves ind 


ieavily that the POOr peasa 


nothing from his toil Hi 


must be ground at thre 


Vhere a higher price wa 


Kinall il eve 


Monopoly was establishe 


vere Compe lled to 


bread Which, froy 


pought on the doeks of M 


(venoa, Was often unfit to ¢ 


were the laws that any trave 


the principality must throw a 


boundary line all bread ] 


with him, and the captain ¢ 


having on board a sinele slic 


rival in port was heavily 


state of thines lasted t vents 


during whieh period the P: 


spent annually his eighty tl 


lars, gained from this poor lit 


eight or nine thousand souls 


fessor In his lhieat stood stil 


stood still with him. The M 


looking down from their hi 
and up from their dark lit 


doubt wondered what we ( 


about: they little knew it was t 


“A revolution made by br 


ours was made by tea,” obs 
thoughtfully. 
We need now only one mai 


fer, to be complete.” said [nness 


Again the Professor serutiniz: 


} 
aiscovered nothing 


lh wwever, discovered somet 


though not from Inness: I disco 


Janet had wished te Pass a ser 
through that Rue Loneue | 
the French artist sketehine th 


sion, and with him (she COuk 


known this, of course: but eha 


favored Janet) were the two } 


the respectful gazers of the bre 


ble, sketching also. There were 
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nigh said Baker to Inness, behind me. | tant head “As I obser 
H ra Middle Ages But in 1848 
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} } 
eyes Inst id LWwo to adweil fessor Phe imperishable mind has tar 


i idal fortification \ breakfast Vas erved at one O Clock 


in the use of therm eves itl mn the large dinine-roon umd we ft ind 
VA is not considered a stare ourselves Opposite the two Eng@lish artists 

to repeat this axiom to Ba vou id hom catied Miss 
t appreciate it, but looked as | Elaine 

like to go baek and at s bad eno \Liss 


ot the Teatures o Ventone seems ner Slender proportions na ad eate eom 


number OF Taise WINGOWS Care plexion In the one exh stive glanee With 


then the frescoes, I added sole slight serviee to Mrs. Treseott which 


ves, trees, Gods and @oddesses, in ave an opportuntit for opening’ a con 


rilliant colors. on 


it,” said Mrs. Clary; “‘it is so! afternoon an expedition ip the Cornice 
Road to the ** Pont St. Louis and on to 
You eommend falsity. then.” said | Ital, 
Garaves * What ean be more false But that will be too far. will it not 
se rug ? sald Mrs. Treseot 
nt homeward by the sea-wall Oh no: to Ita to Italv!” said Ja 


some bOVS coming up Troms tine net, Wilh enthusiasm 


Daske ol sea - urehins plained that italy Was ib ten minutes 


eat them, vou know,” said Mrs. | walk from the hotel id Janet was 


lal tropical too said Janet, shud istonished | 1 the Professor, who, ha. 


lt is, after all, but a difference in ecus- | before, eould not comprehend how she 
observed the Professor a as 1), should so soon have forgotten it 
e eaten puppies in China, and “And if we ave but ‘ten minutes’ wal 
not unpalatable from Italy i plrase so otten repeated 
surveved him; then fell behind | what of it said Miss Graves to Margaret 
ied Inness and Baker We Valk Trom 
fishermen on the beach were | amost unecleanly land Miss Graves al 
x to two women with red handker VAVS wore a gray worsted shawl, and took 
on their heads, who were leaning | no wine; in spite of the sunshine, there 
ie sea-wall. “Their language is a | fore, she preserved a frosty appearance 
patois,” said the Professor: ** it is After breakfast Miss Elaine introduced 
wosed of a mixture of Italian, Freneh. ierself to Mrs. Trescott She had met 
h, and even Arabic.” some Americans the vear before: t 
the people themselves are thor vere charming: they were from Brazil 
Italian, I think, in spite of the | perhaps we knew them She had always 
nh b yundary line,” said Margaret felt ever since that ill Americans were her 
are a handsome race, with their | dear, dear friends. She had an invalid 
yes, thick hair, and rich coloring.’ mother upstairs (sharing her good opin- 
have never bestowed much thought | ion of Americans) who would be ** very 


beauty per se,” responded the Pro- | pleased” to make our acquaintance; and 


is she approached, passed, and) more interest ee 
d, her slender figure outlined Ho nuch of the imperishable M. do es ae 
light coming through the, you poss \Miss Trese« [ heard 
old St. Julian a) murm 
( 
lemotlish those oa rs rie con said SMarevaret aside to ine 
however, the remark However, Mis Kla ery we 
eolor skete \ eaticfi \ 1, hers nad i 
LCs Vere ead herse nea er J 
and then he en On at title she Was 
» old arehway as majestically vith a high eolor, and I could see that oe 
iid she regarded J t with pi ‘ she noted Dee 
ted on the outside of the houses Vhich viris survey each other when they tee 
with biinds, muslin cur- | first mie We were some time at the 
ts of tlowers, and even Gav rues | table, bub auring Ors lve ninutes 
er the sill said Margaret th of the artists succeeded im ollering 
St | i thie side of | versation The taller of the two, called Re 
Verney” | friend, advised the ee 


t teed It ended our go- | with them, did not discover 
wecompanied by | Miss Elaine seldom diseove) 
t » surtist Miss Elaine herself, | save herself We now bec 
) d upo IS a the rocks passing between the hjol 


also 
and 


out 


up, and we soon ber 


The genius of Napole 


Profs SSO 


sun, the sea, an ‘LT beg your pardon, 


ipon suavely, “but there was a 


» \ 1 
d lanks be to Him, | Roman way, ealled Via J 


than one point in this neighbor 


s said to have be n “discov “Ah!” said the Professor, s 
ered by the Ene 1857." said Mrs. | this unexpected ai tiquity, v« 
Clary Dr. Bennet, the London plivsi mack to the Roman period | 
c nay be cailed its real discoverer. as ted that.’ 
Lord Brou m the discoverer o! ‘** But I have not,” replied 
nes ro steepy, unknown little | Romans were a remarkabli 
at era Village It bas grown into the win ill their relies are penetrated l 
ter resort we now sec ith hfty hotels and | foundest interest for me. ] 
» hundred villas full of strangers from however, that other minds ar 
parts of the world ern,” he added, carelessly. wit 
The Professor was disecou ‘sing upon |) patronage, which so delighted P: 
the elimate “Tt is very beneficial to | he fell] behind to econeeal it 
Ul whose lungs are delicate.” he said “The Corniehy, Miss Treseot 
: Also” (checking off the different classes pronounce the Italian word (Co) 
to the aged, to those who French IS aimost our own 
need venera renovating, to the ‘neumatie, | niece,” pursued Inness, “meaning 
and to those itHicted with gout.” or ledge alone the side of the n 
Where, then, do [ come in?” said Ja- | It was begun by Napoleon, and 
net, sweetly, as he finished the left hand finished by the energy of success 
Nowhere,” answered the Professor. ernments since the death of that 
meaning to be gallant, but not quite sue- |} ful man, who was all cvoverm 
ceeding. Perceiving this, he added. slow one,” 


ly, and with solemnity, * But the fair and 


* You surprise me,” said Janet 
healthy flower should be willing to shine | ing into laughter. 


upon the less endowed for the pure benef “Not more than you do me, 


icence of the act 


joining her. 
Baker and Inness sat down on the sea The Professor (who had rather 
wall behind him to recover from this. The 


ed the Cornice in his Cyclopean in 


| 
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hearing Pont St. Louis mentioned. she as two Fi smen were equally 
! st am rie gardens along a smooth, | 
contin ou hhner Th time Wwe rORd 
( t all on foot: one « e& loose This is the Cornice.” said 
M bore ) ns oa It Winds a ong this coast 
ele yreat deal of driver and w p and verv | to Genoa.’ 
ttle had een engaged for Mrs * From Nice to Genoa 
Prescott \ ‘raret eft Mrs fessor turning to correct 
( ( r M ss Grraves ning he lost Mis place Ly 
en adiat rit and [nness it, and not only that, but 
Baker, the Professor. Vern and the oth- | formation In the 
er ai vas Llovd,a try t ) before lil after 
n lik With Janet e Miss Klaine had carried mmf his threat « 
the real situation eott.” he began. eaused thi 
We went eastward: present] we passed | road to spring from. the 
1small house the following mighty roel,” 
Inscription o the side tow: before it there Was no ro 
tt road Che firs Villa built at Men mule track,” said the 
tone, in to attraet lithe the stran hind 
us Dy the good Go 
thei re, for His mereies In thus favor » De Ser 
ing us.” 


«f 


\ at 


it us Inqulringly,s 
lit 


description of the Cornice, I 


d at Bordighera, you kno 
hite town on the eastern pont 
from M 


her Doctor 


nember 


ntone. Of cours 
Al tonto 
around a 


wild gorge, 


wound 


our 
Upon a 


i bridge with a sentinel’s bos 


il: one side was France and 


Italy. The bridge, the official 


e between the tw 


of feet into the air, with a 


er trickling down on one sick 


‘reate a tiny line of ver 


4 
is an old aqueduct on 


Professor hier st ned Lo 


Romans must have been enor 
cers of wate r,” observed Baker, 
The first thing 


ooked down. 

de in every conquered country 
duct. What could have ¢ 

ie to Roman punch ?” 

vou see that track cut in 

of the 


Hharro\ 


rock ?” said Mrs. Clary, 


¢ out a line crossing one side ot 
re at a dizzy height. 1S 
wside a water-course, and so nar 


hn some places there is not room 


stwo feet. The wall of 


See, pe 


kde, and 


rocK Vises, 


rpendicularly hundreds otf 
hundreds 


alls away 


rpendicularly on the other; there 


e to hold on by, and in ad 
ncing motion of the little streai 
rapidly down-hill along the edge 
Lune path still more dizzy 
ts coming down from Ciotti—a vil 


use it, aS 1t shortens 


to And there are t] 


town. 
the strangers too who try it, gen 
The 


shrug, 


contess, of 
Italians 
vy the English and Amu 


L must our race. 


ind 


] 


say, With a 


on ricans 
njoyv such risks.’ 

‘said Ja 
added, 
ean, not wide enough for one’s two 


does not look so narrow. 


Then, as Wwe exclaini d, shu 


“eet,” remarked Inness, in a general 
“are not 


is if addressing the gorge, 
ili of the same size.” 
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the pe tio ( or her att 
But ne Mrs. Trescott’'s phaeto ch 
had started later, reached the bridge wna 
the gorge, path und aqueduetl had to be 
explained to her Llovd indertook this 


Wi 


fie | ort 1 i enough il 
‘ speech eighteen eves | oked do ! 
il noted them There ile 
rot SOPs ‘ laced shoe 
er men ie CO ortable foot -@ea 
) Murs ( il 1d 2 ‘ ) 


mat irls have throw? 


ing at an isolated peak, shaped like a sug 
ar-loaf, which stood alone ithiin the ra 
vine. 

Treseott!” said Verne co 
thev climb up there, to eo W 

do not KhOW | it tlie ivs do 
have hevel L110 Pro () tha 
whi iS in ¢ then 
them * Lo Leaps 

After a wlile we went on ‘‘to It 
massing the square [tai istom-hou 
perched on tf na f 

Dy h Littl ! ind 
toward Lie pot Mon 

This is the Italian frontier.” said Veo 
ney ‘In old times, du e Princes 
reign, no one could leave the don 
Without DUVING passports, any o1 ere 
fore, who wished to. tal ) 
walk is obliged to but 
things are altered now in Menton 


Are we 
Mentone asked Janet 
well come to some decision 

** Menton is correct,” said the Prof 
“itis no 

no! tet 
names, and say 
Clary. 


I have even heard it pronounced to 


rhyme with bone,” said Verney, smiling 
i at 


Inness and Baker now looked each 


l with our backs against the southern pa ee 
of the brid lookine up at the littl 
i one in Ruffinis novel called) path: the result was that ei@hteer 
said Mrs. Clat The were niv ti hit 
a 
soles of Miss Elaine, and a certain 
| 
ieeied boots, \ eh. small as thev were 
Hil two countries, were ve quite laree eno } for the pret rs 
g eh for th 
arch thrown across the gorge, | tv feet they contaimed the tM 
singularly stern, great masses) Elaine would be vexed: but. 
eray rock rising perpendicularly | It never occurred to Miss El e to doubt eo 
Hit \ 
e 
‘ 
: 
abo 
or 
| aS 
Mrs 
dal 
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t palmy ?” asked Ja 
are p obably hoy 


hanin the lo 


eould not « 

s. He had 
heside the phaeton 

up the hill 


had 


*Palms would 
other sheltered 
Professor. at 
quotat 
ent 
save 
| the monopoly 


hes used 


Monaco hink vou did 


tat? ionopoly 


\ monkish 


In th 


W and relay 


and then | no doubt we should all hay 
vending Ss! said Miss Blain 


ll us the legend. M 
leaonds especially 
“Well,” said Inness 


{ al roe 


the Pope decided 
place upon a pedestal an Eevpt 
COMSCLOUS jOVINGE transported to Rome b 
St. thre tle vil y had been lett lying neglected 
An apparatus was ¢ 
he huge block and with 
one hundred and fifty horses 
hundred men it was raised.» 
then let down slowly toward it 
amid the breathless silenee of a 
when suddenly it was seen that 
on one side failed to brine it 
Roceabrune including the engineer 
e Bordighera shining in | stood stupetied with alarm. whe) 
en when there a mist from the erowd called o 
led and Ven ropes! It was done: the ropes s 
en | the obelisk reached its 
The Pope sent for t] 
had saved the lives 0 


asked him what reward would | 


most He Was a simple country 
with much timidity he answer 
lived at Bordighera, and that if 


of Bordighera could be used in R 


prance 


palms 
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otner, and fe behind, butbatter a tew miu Is et 
3 utes they eame forward n, and, ad Phi ! 
? ered the following epic said Verney, who had wound i 
place beside her. [ say 
\ ~ CAUSE Ver eV Was SO lo} 
Plain: Viton thee, fair Mento he could slip gracefully inte 1 
‘ B er other Tain 
\ t hot t 
t | tie M duty W hiic 
nt, and t ne noticed that he HH select 
Line i \l sid oft it 
Wi i} their impromptu it M 
the Professor, seeing that poetry held the t on t 
apart [think he ab 
: Vas trving to reca Dat without suceess, 
The view fi nt above Me Ola 
Ss ve} enutifu On the wes Venton of sm 
it} three res, the green of Cap) palm bt |. 
Martin ld bevon the bold dark fore Rome,” 
head of the D Head ve xeuse ime, said) Trine 
not mention4 
said Ve “That is the island w here legend said thy 
; ed the M h the [ron Mask Pe 
Bazains iS CO) ned there also seid MB ose davs every hine 
he Professo) l Inness: architect 
But none o Ss cared Baza a 
: liverged to Kaspar Hauser, fina 
vith Eleazer Williams, of ‘ Have ‘ 
Bourbon amo r us vho had to | ON es 
: hafo; 
ind ve wer 
the ‘ 
i 
in hitely on 
** Blanehe Bor 
It is to me lik 
fair Now 
it ~ \ r \ 
or st \onese, f 
you can always 
t Sunil t | 
so that Mentone 
timigthia st, B 
vou end by not 
rm tv, and vou go away, leavine it un 
visited, but earrs ng with vou the remem 4 
of its shining and its feathery 


AT ME 


THE PALMS 


Palm-Sunday he should die happy 


i Was granted.” Inness, 
he died.” 
hope not 


immediately,” said, 


ir way back, Verney showed us a 
ding up the eliff. 


vlimpse of a lovely garden.” he 


Let me give 
We looked up, and there it was on 
above Us, like the hanging var 
Babylon, green terraces clothing 
e gray with beautiful verd 
Margaret left the phaeton and went 
winding path with us, Mrs. Tres 
d Mrs. Clary remaining below 
ite of the garden, which the 
tion, *“*Salvete Amici,” opened upon 
columned walk; from pillar to 
ver our heads ran climbing vines, 
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rock 


he re 


NTONE 


BORDIGHERA 


and on each side were ranks of r 


CUPrLOUS plants, the love 


ire and 


ld flo vers oft 


the country having their place also among 


the costlier blossoms Be fore Vou 


farther turn and look at the tower.” said 
Verney “It has been made habitable 


within, but otherwise it is unchanged. It 
was built either as a lookout in which to 


by thre 
held 


keep watch for the Saracens, or ¢ 
Saracens themselves when they 
eoast 
By the Sarrasins themselves, of 
always withtwor's,” said Janet 
a Sarrasin tower! 
vn it th: 
world 


Whereupon 


fessor. 


Verney, | 
and Baker all 


would do with 


ovd 


KNOW 


What she 


/ 

hin) 
rather 

at 
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Do with it repeated Janet ‘* Live 


of course have always had the 
reatest desire live in a tower: even 
ight- houses tempt me. 

[ shall tell Dr. Bennet,” said Verney, 
Thisishisgarden, yvouknow 
the end of the columned walk we 
around a curve by a smaller tower, 

ind descended to a lower path bordered 
vith miniature groves of hyacinth, whose 
dense sweetness, mingled with that of 
heliotrope, tilled the air Here Margaret 
seated herself to enjoy the fragranee and 
sunshine, while we went onward, coming 
toa magnilicent array of primulas, rank 
upon rank, in every shade of delicate and 
rorgeous Coloring, a pomp of tints against 
a background of ferns. Below was a lit 

vine-covered terrace with thiek, soft, 
Knelish grass for its velvet flooring: Kere 
Was anothe paradisiacal little seat, like the 
one Where we had left Margaret, overlook 
ing the blue sea On terraces above were 
camellias, roses, and numberless other blos 
soms, mingled with tropical plants and eu 
rious growths of eaeti: behind was a lem 
on grove rising a little higher: then the 
background of gray rocks from which all 
this beauty had been won inch by inch; 
then the creat peales of the mountain 
amphitheatre against the sky—in all, 
beauty enough for a thousand gardens 
here concentrated in one enchanting spot. 

V on the height 

is Grimaldi,” said Verney 


The original home of the clowns, ] 


Suppose “said Baker 

“English and Americans always say 
that: they can never think of anything 
but the great cireus Hamlet.” replied Ver 
ney “In realitv, however, Grimaldi is 
one of the oldest of the noble names on 
this coast—the family name of the Princes 
of Monaco.” 

"Who are worse than clowns,” said the 
Professor, sternly ~The Grimaldi who 
was a clown at least honestly earned his 
bread, but the Grimaldis of the present day 
live by the worst dishonesty Monaco, 
formerly called the Port of Hercules, may 
now well be called the Port of Hell.” 

~Well.” said Tnness, Monaeo, on 
one side of us, represents 1? Inferno, Bordi 
vhera, on the other, represents Paradiso, 
and so we are saved.” 

“It depends upon which way you go, 
young man, said the Professor. still 
sternly. 

Aftera while we came back to the bench 
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among the hyacinths wher 
Margaret, and found Llovd Wit 
ing at the sea; the lovely 
hangs the sea, whose beautifu 
closes every blossoming vist 
been decided that we were to 
ward by way of the Bone Ca 
as Mrs. Treseott was fond of 
wished to see their abode, T off 
main and drive home with May 

Let me accompany Miss Sev 
Llovd. ‘LT have seen the cay 
do not care to see them again.” 

Llooked at Marearet, thinking 
object; she seldom eared for the 
strangers. But in some way \M 
no longer seemed a stranger: 
ed the numerous little barriers 
kept erected between herselt and t 
side world, crossed them probab 
out even seeing them. But non: 
were they erossed, 

So we left them in the sunny 
return homeward at their leisur 
seending to the road, went ea 
short distance, and turned down 
path leading to the beaeh. | It bi 
under the enormous mass of the Rei 
rising perpendicularly three lund 
from the water.  Inness, who 
vance, had paused ona little bride 
arch overa hollow, and was holdin 
were, when we cameup. ‘* Beho 
ment of the ancient Roman way 
lia Augusta,” he began, introduc 


bridge with a wave of his cane 


we think of this road in the past 


Visions rise in the mind—visions 
like mists on the mountain-tops 
away, which—which merge in ¢ 
at dawning of day! In comparis 
the ancient Romans, the builde 
bridge, Hereules, the Lasearis, « 
Sarrasins (always with two rs 
where. Roman feet touched 


archway upon which my own un 


shoes now stand.” 

We looked at his shoes wit! 
the Professor (who had gone on 
the Bone Caverns) not being the 
tradict. 

Romans,” continued 
‘never staid long. They dropp: 
tomb, there an aqueduct, and tli 
on. They were the first great 
ans. We can not see them, but 
imagine them. As Pope well sa\ 
“* While faney brings the vanished } 

And builds imaginary Rome anew.’ 
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said Mrs. Tr 


how 


escott 
Romans dreamy they 
alwavs those 


eV remind me of 


As had 


SS de 


shed the bridge we 
meant, even 
all went onward to the 


The caverns were dark 


sin the cliff some distance above 


Ld 
ssued a cloud of dust; the Professor 


From the entrance of one of 


there digging. 

us ascend at once,” said Mrs. Tres 
thusiastically. wish to stand 
very abode of the primitive man,” 
it Was something of a task to get 
»; there was always a great deal of 
drapery about Mrs. Treseott, which 
vay of catching on everything far 
ear. With her veil, her phimes, her 
hawl, her long wateh chain, her 
ng fan, her belt bagw and seent bot 
er parasol and basket, it was difficult 


\ place. But to day Verney gallant 


her safely through any narrow or 


ly ince PLOOK thre 

tuves of 
Men 

Roeks at 


ed 


Lhe 


propitiat 
Were quart 
hewti 


mid-air 


by ropes in order to dines 
blasting: below thie 
were to 


convey 


Walting 
of stone to the town. and destroy 
daily procession 


Augusta 
hope these rock 


traces 


Janet, gazing upward 
ly name.” 


Yes, they are,” said the unblushing 


Inness. ** The Troglodytes, whose homes 


They 


are beneath, were fond of porplivry 


were very wsthetic, you know 
We 


of the caverns and looked in 


now reached the entrance of one 


Ene Troglody tes, continued 


“were the original, really original 


Mentone 
and 


pro 
prietors of lived here, 
clad 
said to have been not 
The 
fe 
ly deaths from fi 


They 


in bear-skins, their volees are 


sweet See Pliny 


and Strabo bones of their dinners 


left here, and w of their own (untinie 
rhting with each other 
the 


precious treasures of the scientific w 


for more) have now become most 


orld, 
equalling in richness the never-to-be-sufli 


eS 
DOS 
eat: hie Knew thre } 
ivan 
fase atthe 
‘ m=, it Red 
sympat 
- en, must ever 
KS 
ft 
nem 
iS; POrpLV said 
it is sucl ] 
ba love 
el 
is 
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| 
aid 


nently prized in vestigated kitchen re 
Fuse heaps of the Swiss lakes " 

the Professor, overhearing some 
ev of this frivolity at the saered door. 


Which he had 


covered with dust, but 


d from the hole im 


digging, and, 


hin the 


DOSSCSSIOD of 


fa ball and socket 
some primeval animal, came to 
entrance 


Jommt ol 


and foreirbly, if 


hot by force, 
addressed us 
\ta 


ered that 


reeent period it has been diseoy 


these ca 


verns in this lime 


stone rock 


A las 


Con 


my porphyry) murmured Janet 
tain bones of animals mixed with 
Hint instruments in sand The 
animals flint in 


were 


the 


the food and the 
struments weapons of a race of men 
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DISCOURSES 


who must have existed 
This 


a richer was to come | 


bacl 


Was a Vie 


far 
historie times 


but 


human skeleton, all but perfect 
ton of 


a tall man, was discovers 
fourth cavern. surrounded by bon: 
prove its great antiquity 


fact. almost 


whiel 
bevond a doubt, th 
the Paleolithic epor / 


the Professor paused, really over: 


longed to 


the tremendous power of his own 
But all 
enough then into 1 


then at him again, with only the 


Lam afraid we 
first at 


razed 
lim 


idea of Paleolithie’s” importance: 


except Verney; he knew more 


had gone inside, and was now d 


the hole in his turn to find flints f 
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7 
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ri 


AT 
scott, Who was our bone-master 
idied anatomy, 
*) asked if the 


and highs ad 


Mm skeleton had 
ted in oils.” 

ne hoped that they buried it 
and “in consecrated 
fessor gazed at them in turn: he 
mild not tind a word for reply 
‘coming to the rescue, said 


I know, but pity my 


mie the skeleton w: 
and how thev knew it 
Or Man, overcome by such Crass 
his ball 


bat our group in silence 


and socket 
Then, 


bones 


gazed at 


tless voice, he said: 
the skeleton were those of 
animals that exist 
eriod heretofore supposed to have 
ore that of man; but by their 
here they prove him a contempo 


ne 


how extinet 


d we therefore know that he ex 
imuch earlier age of the world’s 
than we had imagined.” 

ey now gave Janet the treasures 


found—some pieces of flint about 

long, rudely pointed at one end. 
he said, ‘‘are the knives of the 
e man,” 

ey are very disappointing,” said 
surveying them as they lay in the 

f her slender gray glove, buttoned 
iv to the elbow. 

| you expect carved handles and 


ides said, smiling. 


\nd here are some nummiutlites,” pur 


rey, taking aquantity of the round 
as You 
the 


e shells from his pocket 


ave a necklace made, with 


lites above and the flints below as 


lants 


\nd label it prehistorie; it would be 


s attractive as preraphaelite,” said 

*T don't know what you think,” 
tinued, turning to Verney, ** but to 
re is nothing so ugly as the way 
f the girls—generally the tall ones 
vetting themselves up nowadays in 
they call the preraphaelite style 
il effeet of awkward lankness as to 


ind gown, a classie fillet, hair to the 
ws, anda gait not unlike that which 

be 
wether 


produced by having the arms 
behind at If 
Botticelli iS responsible for this, his 


the elbows. 


ses should be demolished.” 
ney laughed; he wasat heart, I think, 
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a strong preraphaelite both of the 


Dut 


prese nt 
avow it 
thre 
be 


and the past: how eould lie 


so) charniing and 


that 


When a reality 


same: time so unlike stood 


Uv pe 
re hot at 


side him Janet's costumes we 
all preraphaelite they 
French 

We left the Red Rocks, and w 


were il 
} 


onward along toward home 


Miss Elaine 


to ask if | theo whit 


sen-shore 


aside 


had 


having 


it prop r 


lnness to a rapid Wak and 


soon carried hint away from us and out of 
sight Qn our Wav we passed the St 
laundresses were 


the 


Louis brook. whe re thie 
at 
each kneeling at the eds 


work in two rows along stream 


e broad Open 
basket like a boat. and bending over the 
low pool, alternately soa pling and beating 


lt 


long rows of 


a flat wooden mallet 
the 
figures in baskets, the heads deeked with 
But 


housewifely mind like my own the idea 


her clothes with 
Was a picturesque sight 
bright-colored handkerchiefs toa 
Which most forcibly presented itself was 


f water. Of a cele 
it 


was a little damp 


the small amount o 
brated trout 
that all he 


spot, and forthwith he 


fisherman Was once said 
required 
caught a trout 
and the Mentone laundresses seem to con 
sider that only a little damp spot is needed 
for their daily labors 

But in truth they can not help them 
the fault of Mentone 1 


the want of water A spring is more pre 


selves crving 


cious than the land itself, and is divided 
between different proprietors for stated pe 
riods of each day The poor little rills do 
reach the laun 


The beautiful 


a dozen tasks before they 


and the beach 


dresses 
lothes the 


terrace vegetation whieh. sides 
of the mountains is supported hy an elab 
orate and costly system of tanks and wa 
ter-courses which would dishearten an 
The 
Mentone laundresses work for waves whieh 
a New World laundress would seorn: but 
there 
them and between all the French and Ital 


ian working people and those of America, 


American proprietor at the outset 


is one marked difference between 


and that is that among these foreigners 
there seems to be not one too poor to have 
his daily bottle of wine. We the 
necks of these bottles peeping from the 


saW 


rough dinner baskets of the liaundresses 
and afterward from those also of the quar 
rv-men, vine-dressers, olive-pickers, and 
lemon-gatherers. It was an inexpensive 


‘wine of the country”: still, it was wine 


} 
J 
5) 
i 
st 
ve 
slo 
vel 
rhe 
! 
| 
n 
D 
quit 
ven 
shia 
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ny into the Wa 


aling over 


pret lle Mediterra 


ils were 


hose little sail was 

ire on the wa 

met Miss Graves 

taking a Wall and presently 


the phaeton with Margaret and Llovd 


SLOP poe q near us as we stood looking at the 


‘**Whatis that 2° asked 

"Never mind what it is 
swered Mrs. Clary 
chanted the Fortunate 
shores and mountain peaks ¢ 
only between dawn and sunrise 
loom up distinetly, soon fading 
ever, mysteriously into the 
day lieht. and becoming enth 


When the sun appears 


THE WASHER-WOMEN, 


hues. Two ships in the distance sated 
first on blue water, then on rose, on lilae, 
on p irple, violet, and gold Over the sea 
fell a pink flush, met on the horizon by 
salmon ina broad band, then next above 
itamber, then violet edgwed with rose, and 
higher still a zone of clear pale green bor 
dered with gold \t the same moment 
the Red) Rocks were thooded with rose 


ght which extended in a lovely flush up 


i 


ie high gray peaks behind far in the sky, 
hngerimg there when all the lower splen 
dor was gone, and the sea and shore veil 
ed in dusky twilight gray. 

“Tt is almost as beautiful at sunrise,’ 
said Mrs. Clary; and then too, you can 
see the Fairy Island.” 


‘T saw it this morning,” said 
Graves, soberly.‘ It is only Corsix 
*Brigands and vendetta,” said 

* Napoleon,” said all the rest of 

‘My idea of it is much the best 
Mrs. Clary; ‘‘it is Fairy -land, t 
Isles of the Blest.” 

After that each morning at br 
the question always was, who. hia 
Corsica. Anda vast amount of ing 
evasion was displayed in the at 
However, I did see it once It rose 
the water on the southeastern hon 
line of purple mountain-peaks a 
shore so distinetly visible that it s 
as if one could take the little best 
the crimson sail and be over ther 


The sun was now sik 
ter and exquisite hues wer 
1 
| | 
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it Was ninety miles 
| vazed it faded slowly, melted 


nto the gold of the awakening 


KS passed, and we rode, drove. 
id elimbed hither and thither, 
the ecarouba-trees, the stiff ps 
presses, the euphorbias in woody 


feet high, the great planes, the 
naked fies, the aloes and olean 

ne wild, and the fantastic shapes 
We searched for ferns, tind 

eceterach, the little tricho 

| Adiantum nigrum, but espe 
exquisite maiden-hair of the 
wiety called Capillus veneris, 
ringed every Water - course and 

| rock where there is the least 
with its lovely green fretwork. 

a phrase current in Mentone and 

to this fern, as well as to the violets 
crow Wild in rich profusion, star 
eround with their blue: unthink 
mle say of them that they are ‘*so 
thes become weeds. This plirase 
be suppressed by a society for the 
tion of good taste and the preven 
ernelty to plants. Ivy was every 


owing wild, and heather in bloom 


| (iraves was brought almost to tears 
lay by tinding 
é 

d friend the wild 
3 
smilax of 
A? laon these Med 


ean rocks, and 


recovered her 


JOSSOSSION be 


Lloyd) would 


‘sarsaparilla,” 
she felt: herself 
ipon to do bat 
But the profu 
f the violets, the 
the red anem 
the perfume of 
narcissus, 
hvacinths and 
alyssum, all 
ne wild, who 
deseribe them 
were also. tu- 
rehids, English 
ses, and = dat- 
Even when no- 
Ise could LTOW 
was always the 
re rosemary. Of 
too, we made 
acquaintance 


with the oliveand lemon, the characterist 
trees of Mentone, whose foliage forms 
verdure, and whose fruit forms its con 
merce The orange groves Were 
eant and the oranges sour compared with 
those of Florida: but the olive and lemon 
groves were new to us, and in themselves 
beautiful and luxuriant. Our hotel stood 


on the edge of an old olive grove climbin 


the mountain-side slowly on broad terrace 


rising endlessly as one looked up \ften 
some weeks experience we found that we 
represented collectivels Various shades of 


Oplhton concerning Ollve Groves wen 


eral, which may be given as TOlLlows 

Mrs. Clary 7 These old trees are to 
me so sacred! When L walk under then 
ereat branches Lalwavs think of the do 
bringing the leaf to the ark, of the olive 
boughs of the entry into ar rusaleni, ana 
of the Mount of Olives.” 

The Professor: ** Olives are interesting 
because their manner of growth allows 
them to attain an almost indefinite age 
The trunk decays and splits, but the bark 
which still retains its vigor, grows around 
the dissevered portions, making, as it were 
new trunks of them, although curved at 


distorted, so that three or four trees seen 


to be growing from the same root it 
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OIL 


this which gives the tree its characteristic 
and enarled This 
line devel 
neighborhood of Mentone; 
there are said to be trees still alive at Cap 


knotted 


appearance, 


species of olive attains a very 


opment in the 


Martin whieh were coeval with the Ro 
Kiipire 
Verney The light in an old olive 


vrove is beautiful and 


is like 
It is quite impossible 


it 


nothine but itself 


oO give On Canvas the ray shade of the 


mn iking them dim, and 
least dim 


long aisles without 


tnev are 
ticed 


not in the L have no 
too, that the sunshine never filters 
through sutliciently to touch the ground in 


a glaneime 


beam, or even a single point of 


vellow li and vet the leaves are small, 
and the foliage does not appear thiek.” 
Baker: ** Olives 


vroundwork 


oil, the 
dinner! I 
wonder how mucha vrove would eost 2” 


and olive 


every 


of 


Mrs. Trescott: **How they murmur to 


like doves! 


us My one regret now is that 
did not name my child Olive. 
then have been so Biblieal.” 
should think more of the 
groves if T did not know that they were 
fertilized with woollen rags, old boots, and 
bones.” 


She would 


Inness | 
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MILL 


Janet: ‘The inside 
would be lovely for a summer « 
| have never had just that shade 

Miss Graves: ‘* Live-oak grove 


in long moss are mueh more impo 


Miss Elaine: ** It is so jolly vi 


tint of the 


to sit under the trees with one’s «1 


ery, and have some one read alow 
thing sweet, like Adelaide Proct: 
Margaret: here is | 
ina great cathedral in Lent 
Llovd: “Shall we go quietly 
Severin 7” 


And Lloyd, I think, had the lb 


T mean that 
most 


how to de 
pleasure from the groves 
English use of ‘* quietly,” by-the 
ways amused Margaret and mys 
ly. 


he knew 


suggesting that we should go her 
“quietly,” as though otherwise we 
be likely to go with banners, t) 
and drums. The longer one re! 
Mentone, the stronger grows att 
But they do) 
fit places for the young, whose ¢ 
resound through their gray aisles 
are they for the old, who need 1 
and warmth of the sun. But the 


to the olive croves. 


Lloyd and Verney were co) 
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ved, those who are beyond the steps, each leaf shining as though it was 
ive not vet reached the peace varnished, and the yellow globes of fruit 
poor, unremembered, hard- gleaming like so much imprisoned sun 
lle-aged. The olives of Men- shine. Here was no shade, no weird gray 
il, and used only for making ness, but everything was either vivid gold 
iw them gathered; men were or vivid green Janet said this 
boughs 
les, while 
and chil 
ected the 
berries 
d them in 
ch the pa 
evs bore to 
The oil 
venerable 
esque little 


of stone, 


he ravines 


ere Is a 
vater. We 
me on the 
its only 
ie from the 
vor and its in 
ide a pieture 
Gerard Douw 
have 
The great 
ie old hearth 
the earthen 
lamps 
tloatine’ wieks, 
lizures of the 
wing about, 
picturesque 
The fruit was 
ished by stone 
he wheel be 
ned by water 
the pulp, sat 
with warm 
isthen placed 
round rope BRINGING LEMONS FROM THE TERRAC! 
which were 
ne upon the 
nd the whole subjected to strong ‘7am the latter, | think.” said Baker, 
which caused the clear yellow “to be caught here again on these ter 
exude through the meshes of the races. I dont know what your experi 
ind flow down into the little re- ence has been, but for my part I detest 
elOw. them: IT have been lost here again and 
manners would become charm- again. You get into them and you think 
wave if we lived here long.” said it all very easy. and you keep going on 
“It would be impossible to re- and on. You climb hopefully from one 
influence of so much oil.” to the next by those narrow sidling little 
mon terraces were as unlike the stone steps, only to find it the exact coun 
ves as a gay love song is unlikea_ terpart of the one you have left, with still 
inchant. The trees rose brightly another bevond. And you keep on plun 
ithfully from the grassy hill-side ging up and up until you are worn out. 
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At last vou meet a man, and vou ask him 
something or other beginning with * Pur 
torn 

“What in the world do vou mean ”? 
said Janet, breaking into laughter. 

‘Lam sure I don’t know; but that is 
What vou ali say.” 

Perhaps vou mean * Peut-on,’” sug 

vested Margaret 

~Well, whatever mean, the man al 
vays answers ‘Qui,’ and so lam no better 
off than T was before, but keep plunging 
on.’ said Baker, ruefully. 


But the Professor now opened aw more | 


instructive subject. ‘*Lemons are the 
most Important product of Mentone,” he 
began ‘As they ean be kept better than 
those of Naples and Sicily, they command 
a large price The tree flowers all the year 
through, and the fruit is gathered at four 
different periods. The annual production 
of lemons at Mentone is about thirty mill- 
lions.” 

“Thirty millions of lemons!” said, 
appalled. What an acid idea!” 

“The idea may be acid, but the air is 
not,” said Margaret “Tt is singularly 
delicious, almost intoxicating.” 

And in truth there was a subtle fra 
grance Which had an influence upon me, 
although no doubt it had much more 
upon Margaret, who was peculiarly sensi- 
tive to perfumes 

‘Have you heard the legend of the 
Mentone lemons ¢” said Verney. 

“No; what is it? We should be very 
pleased to hear it,” said) Miss Elaine, 
throwing herself down upon the grass in 
vlat she considered a rural way. She 
was bestowing her smiles upon Verney 
that day ; she had mentioned to me on the 
way up the hill that she did not approve 
of giving too much of one’s attention ‘to 
one especial gentleman exclusively” —it 
Was so ‘‘conspicuous.” To was smiling 
inwardly at this, since the only **conspieu 
ous: person among us, as far as attention 
to “the gentlemen” was concerned, was 
Miss Elaine herself, when [L caught her 
glance directed toward Margaret and 
Llovd. This set me to thinking. Could 
she be referring to them?) They had been 
much together, without doubt, for Marga 
ret liked him, and he was very kind to 
her. My poor Margaret, she was very 
precious to me; but to others she was only 
a pale care-worn woman, silent, quiet, and 
no longer young. With the remembrance 
of Miss Elaine’s words in my mind, | now 


looked around for Margar 
down on the grass to hea 
gend; but she had strolled o 
long green and gold aisle wit 

** Miss Severin is so well i 
she does not care for our 
amusements,” said Miss E 
artless Way. 

“Once upon a time, as we 
began Verney, “Adam and E 
ished from the garden of Para: 
Eve, sobbing, put up her hand 
passing through the gate and 


lemon from the last tree besick 


| The two then wandered throug! 


together, wandered far and 
last, following the shores of t} 
ranean, they came to Mentone 
sea was so blue, the sunshin« 
and the sky so cloudless, that E 
her treasured fruit. * Go, little 
sald; ‘grow and prosper. Maks 
Eden of this enchanting spot 
those who come after may kno 
something of the tastes and the } 
of Paradise.’ ” 


The Professor had not remained t 
the legend; he had gone up the n 
and we now heard him shouting 
he was try ing to shout, althoug! 
duced only a sort of long thin hoo 

‘What ean that be ?” T said, st 

“Tt is the Professor,” answered 
Treseott. It is his way of eallin 
has his own methods of doing 
thing.” 

It turned out that he had found 
down which the lemon girls were « 
from the terraces above. We went 
this point to see them pass. The) 
all strong and ruddy, and walked 
wonderful erectness, balancing 


mense weight of fruit on their heads wit 


out apparent effort; they were bar 
ed, and moved with a solid’ broad 
down the steep stony road. Thi 
fruit for each one was one hundred 
twenty pounds; they worked all 
this manner, and earned about 
cents each! But they looked rob 
cheerful, and some of them smil 
under their great baskets as they | 
One afternoon not long afte: 
went to the Capuchin monaste! 
Annunziata. Some of us were on « 
and some on foot, forming on: 
processions so often seen winding 
the streets of the little Mediterran: 
We passed the shops filled with | 


| 

by 
| 

il 
rt 
ill 
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ON THE WAY TO 


swallow, singing his ** Je reviendrai” 
irticles in wood, in glass, mosaic, sil 
straw, canvas, china, and even letter- 
vith continuous perseverance, Wwe 
issed the venders of hot chestnuts, which 
not infrequently bought and ate our 
Then we came to the perfume dis 
where thousands of violets yield 
eetness daily. 
‘vy cultivate them for the purpose, 
ow,” said Verney. ‘It’s a poetical 
igriculture, isn’t it? Imagination 


L’ ANNUNZIATA 


ean hardly go farther, I think, than the 
idea of a violet farm.” 

We passed small chapels with their ever 
burning lamps: the new villas deseribed 
by the French newspapers as ** ravishing 
constructions’: and then, turning from 
the road, we ascended a narrow path which 
wound upward, its progress marked here 


and there by stone shrines, some freshly 


repainted, others empty and ruined, point- 
ing the way to the holy chureh of the 
Annunziata. 
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The only Way to appreciate Mentone 
is to take these excursions up the valleys 
and mountains,” said Mrs. Clary. °° Those 
who contine themselves to sitting in the 
wardens of the hotels or strolling along 
the Promenade due Midi have no more idea 
of its real beauty than a man born blind 
has of a panting Deseriptions are 
thing; one must see | think the mount 
ain excursions may be called the shibbo 
leth of Mentone; if vou do not know them, 
vou are no true Israelite.” 

Verney had a graceful way of gather 
ing delicate little sprays and blossoms here 
and there and silently giving them to Ja- 
net. The Professor had noticed this, and 
to-day emulated him by gathering a bunch 
of mallow with great care—a bunch near 
Iva yard in circumference—which he pre 
sented to Janet with much ceremony. 

“Oh, thanks: [Tam so fond of flowers!” 


responded that young person.  ‘‘Is_ it | 


asphodel | long to see asphodel.” 


Now asphodel Was said to grow in that 


neighborhood, and Janet knew it; by ex- 
pressing a Wish to see the classic blossom 
she sent the poor Professor on a long 
search for it, climbing up and down and 
over the rocks, until [, looking on from 


my safe donkey's back, felt tired for him. | 


And it was not long before our donkeys’ 
steady pace left him far behind. 
‘With its pale, dusty leaves and weak- 


ly lavender flowers, it is, I think, about as | 


depressing a flower as [| have seen,” said 
Inness, looking at the mammoth bouquet. 

T might fasten it to the saddle, and re- 
lieve your hands, Miss Trescott,” suggest 
ed Verney. So the delicate gray gloves 
relinquished the pound of mallow, which 
was tied to the saddle, and there hung ig 
nominiously all the remainder of the day. 

The chureh and convent of L? Annun 
ziata crown an isolated vine-clad hill be 
tween two of the lovely valleys behind 
Mentone. The ehureh was at the end of 
a little plaza, surrounded by a stone wall; 
in front there was an opening toward the 
south, where stood an iren cross twenty 
feet high, visible, owing to its situation, 
for many a mile. The stone monastery 
was on one side; and the whole looked 
like a little fortification on the point of 
the hill. We went into the chureh, and 


looked at the primitive ex-votos on the | 


wall, principally the offerings of Mediter- 
ranean sailors in remembrance of escape 
from shipwreck—fragments of rope and 
chain, pictures of storms at sea, and little 


wooden models of ships. — hh 
these marine souvenirs, the: 
some tokens of events on d) 
erally pictures of runaways 
remarkable angels were rep 
ting unexpectedly but calmly 
of trees by the road-side that 
wonder the horses ran. But 
view of sea and shore at the 
great eross in the sunshine was 
the dark, musty little chureh, ay 
went out and seated ourselves o 
of the wall to look at it. Wh 
there one of the Capuchins, « 
long brown gown, came out, ©) 
plaza, gazed at us slowly, and 1 
equal slowness stooped and. k 
base of the eross, and returned 
another long gaze as he passed 

* Was that piety or curiosity 

think it was Miss Trescott 
Baker. 


Now as Miss Elaine was present 


was a little eruel; but IT learned aft 
| that Baker had been rendered violent 4 


day by hearing that his American yy 
ness regarding Miss Elaine’s self-bestow: 
| society had been construed by that 


lady into a hidden attachment to hers: 
attachment which she ‘deeply reg 


ted.” but could not “prevent.” Shit 


confided this to several persons, who ki 
the secret in that strict way in which su 


secrets are usually kept. Indeed 


the strictness, it was quite remarkable t) 


Baker heard it. But not remarkable 1 


he writhed under it. However 


marks and manners made no diff 


to Miss Elaine; she attributed 1) 
despair. 

While we were sitting on the 
Professor came toiling up the hil 


had not found the asphodel. Hoy 


when Janet had given him a few of hie 


pretty phrases he revived, and told 


the plaza was the site of an ancient 
lage called Podium-Pinum, and tliat t 


Lasearis once had a chateau there 
“The same Lasearis who lived 
old castle at Mentone ?” said Janet 
‘The same.” 
‘These old monks have plenty 
T suppose,” said Inness, looking at | 
terraces which covered the sunny ! 
‘Very good wine was former 
around Mentone,” said the Professo) 
the vines were destroyed by a disea 
the peasants thought it the act © 
dence, and for some time gave u)) | 


| 
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lately they have replanted 
vine is now again produced 
i told, is quite palatable.” 
. but a cold phrase to apply to 
tit vin blane of Sant’? Agnese, 


the task of patient daily begging would 


not be more of a burden than any other 


when we reached the 
row main street, and 


labor. But har 
found a moment 
ary block, another Capuchin happened te 


e, said Verney, smiling stand near 


us Who gave mea very differ 


CAPUCHIN MONKS 


we started homeward. While we 
inding down the narrow path we 
Capuchin coming up, with his bag 
mack: he was an old man with bent 
ers and a meek, dull face, to whom 


ent impression. Among the carriages was 


a phaeton, with silken canopy, fine horses, 
and a driver in livery; upon the cushion 
ed seat lounged a young man, one of For 
tune’s favorites and Nature’s curled dar 
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lings, a little stout 
from excess of com 
fort, perhaps, but no 
ticeably handsome and 
noticeably haughty 


probably a Russian nobleman. The 
monk who stood near us with his bag 
of broken bread and meat over his back 
was of the same age, and equally hand 
some, as far as the coloring and out 
line bestowed by nature could go. His 
dark eyes were fixed immovably upon 
the occupant of the phaeton, and I 
wondered if he was noting the difference ; 
it seemed as if he must be noting it. It 
was a striking tableau of life’s utmost 
riches and utmost poverty. 

That evening there was musie in the 
garden; a band of Italian singers chanted 
one or two songs to the saints, and then 
ended with a gay Tarantella, which set all 
the house-maids daneing in the moonlight. 
We listened to the music, and looked off 
over the still sea. 

‘Isn't it beautiful?” said Mrs. Clary. 
‘Tl think loving Mentone is like loving 
your lady love. To you she is all beau- 
tiful, and you describe her as such. But 
perhaps when others see her they say: 
‘She is by no means all beautiful; she 
has this or that fault. What do you 
mean? Then you answer: ‘I love her; 
therefore to me she is all beautiful. As 
for her faults, they may be there, but I 
do not see them: Tam blind.” 

That same evening Margaret gave me 
the following verses which she had writ- 
ten: 
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MENTONE, 
‘And there was qiven vnto them a si 
they we 
Upon this sunny shor 
A little space for rest. The care a 
Sad memory’s haunting pain that \ 
Are left behind, It is not vet to-mor 
To-day there falls the dear surpris« 
The sky and sea, their broad wings round 
Close out the world, and hold us in the 


A little space for rest. Ah! though so: 


How precious is it on the sunny shore 
Upon this sunny shore 

A little space for love, while those, out 

Yet linger with us ere they take the 

To that far world which now doth seem t 

So deep and pure this sky's down-be1 
Slow, one by one, the golden hours are 


A respite ere the earthly ties are riven 


When left alone, how, ‘mid our tears, 
Each breath of their last days upot 
Upon this sunny sho 
A little space to wait: the life-bow 
The silver eord unloosed, the mortal 
We bore upon this earth by God’s vou 
While at the sound all earthly praise 


Our joys and griefs, alike with gentle sw 


Fade in the dawn of the next world’s « 
The hour is thine, dear Lord; we ask 1 
sut wait thy summons on the sunny s! 
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I 


arrow thoroughfare, baking 
ering in the sun, is Wall 
Below here, by the water-side. 


list 


owsprits of ships stretch across 


and almost thrust themselves 


ndows, lie the noble American 


ich 
e fil 


have made their packet 


rest in the world,” w 


Dickens in his American Ne 


sefore Lleft New 


rote 


ites, 


“ork 


rangements for returning home 
Washington packet-ship.” 


(reorge 


ij come to this country in an English 
ship. The era of packet-ships was 


t into existence by the demands of 


nereasing trade between the United 
tates and Europe; and the pioneer line, 


vessels, the Amity, Courier, Pa 
Monroe, William Thomp- 
Jumes Cropper, New York, Orbit, 


Albion 


». Canada, and Columbia, 


inrivalled for strength, beauty, and 
and for the regularity of their de 


and 
their 


the proximately unif 


Ori 


passages, was the famous 


Ball Line, founded in 1816, after the 


1812 


had secured the rights of 


CLIPPER-SHIP JACKET” 


IN THE 


AND CLIPPER SERVICE 


American commerce, by Isaac Wright 
and Son, Francis Thompson, Benjamin 
Marshall, and Jeremiah Thompson, of 
New York city, and afterward owned by 
Goodhue and Co., Charles H. Marshall, 
and others. During the first nine vears 
the average time for sailing to Liverpool 
was twenty-three days, and for returning 
home forty day s. but the Canada ones 
the outward trip in fifteen days 
and eighteen hours. The first four ves 
sels of the list—the original Black-Ballers 

though of only 400 or 500 tons burden 
were considered very large, and by the 
superiority of their eabins and general 
equipment caused the old merehantmen to 
seem shabby and uninhabitable. One or 
another of them sailed regularly on the Ist 
day of the month. In 1821 a second Liver 
pool line, known as the Red Star Line, and 
consisting of the Manhattan (not the Man 
hattan of twenty vears afterward), Hercu 
les, Panther, and Meteor, was establish 
ed by By rnes, Grimble, and Co., one of 
its ships sailing on the 24th of the month 
In six months the proprietors of the Black 
Ball Line added four new ships to thei 
four old ones, and were able to send a ves 


ICE OFF CAPE HORN, AUGUST, 1554. 


ion of N. Currier. 
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CAPTAIN JOSEPH DELANO 


selon the 16th of the month also; and soon 
Kish, Grinnell, and Co. (afterward Grin 
nell, Minturn, and Co.), and Thaddeus 
Phelps and Co., having founded the Swal 


low-tail Line, with four packets —the 
Napoleon, Silas Richards, York, and 
George, Which sailed on the Sth of the 
month— New-Yorkers had the exelusive 
and distinguished benetit of a fast weekly 
service to Liverpool. From 1836, when 
Charles H. Marshall had purchased the 
interest of Goodhue and Co., and be 
come the principal owner of the Black 
Ball Line, the number of its vessels was 
gradually inereased by the accession 
of the Owford, Cambridge, New York, 
Montezuma, Yorkshire, Fidelia, Isaac 
Wright, Isaae Webb, Colinbia, Man 
hattan, Harvest (ueen, Great Western, 
and Alexander Marshall, of from 600 to 
1500 tons each. The Swallow-tail Line, 
too, soon received notable accessions 

the Roscoe, Captain Delano; the Inde 
pendence, Captain Ezra Nye: the George 
Washington,Captain Henry Holdredge 
and the Pennsylvania, Captain John 
P. Smith; and Captain KE. K. Collins 
having established the Dramatie Line te 
Liverpool, with the Shakspeare, Cap 
tain John Collins, the Stddons, Captain 
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Noob: 


Palmer, the Sherid 


KA. De Pevster, the Gar 
Alexander Palmer, and 
Captain Asa Eldridge, Gi 
turn, and Co. proceeded 
Patrick Henry, of about 10: 
make-weight to the Rosesis 
of about the same capacity 


command of the now venei 
Joseph C. Delano, of New 
was a remarkably fast sailor 


more money for her tonna 


other vessel ever owned }\ 
The Ashburton, Captain He: 
ston, of New Bedford, 1015 ton 
structed in 1843 under the it 
the same rivalry with the Dra 
The Henry Clay, 1250 tons, « 


large, and with three decks, aii 


York rushed to see her as she 
pier, No. 18 East River, just op 


Grinnell office. So numerous 
crowd, 


and so seriously did tli 


fere with the work of loading 


it was 


bidding admission to all persous not 
business. The New World, 14 
was another wonder—the lary 
in 1846. Her first masts 

tain William Skiddy, elder brother o 
late Mr. Francis Skiddy, of N« 
city, had contracted with Donald 
East Boston, to build her, and sold + 


afloat 


recessary to issue a not 


SAPTAIN WILLIAM THOMPSON 


Vel 
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left for the British capital the first day 
of the month: and these ploneers were 
followed by at least twenty other ves 
sels, the line having been run until last 
vear, When the firm had ten or twelve 
vessels in the service All are gone 
how, however, the last being thie Ne 
Plus Ultra, of about 1300 tons Captain 
Borden, which carried no passengers 
nor indeed had these ships carried any 
for ten vears previous 

A rival London line, established about 
the same time, was John Griswold’s alt 
erward FE. Morgan and Sons’, with the 
ships Canbria, President. 
and Hudson, the last-named the rst 
vessel commanded Captain E. Mor 
gan. The number in 1837 had been in 
creased to twelve, not the least of which 
was the Philadelphia, built by Christian 
Bergh in 1882, and described by the New 
York Commercial Advertiser as 
tuously fitted up. with a piano: “A 


number of passengers have been en 


gaged, among them, we learn, Mrs 
Bankhead, the lady of the British chargé 
A plivsician will be on board.” 

terest in her to Grinnell, Minturn, Spotford and Tileston’s Liverpool line 


CAPTAIN WILLIAM HI 


The Irish famine occurring at) was started about 1852 with the Or/ent. the 
the freight on a barrel of flour Henry Clay rebuilt from the burned Hen 
w York to Liverpool rose to tive ry Clay of the Grinnell line), the Webster, 
us sterling: shippers are now glad and the Calhoun, Captain Truman. The 
a barrel for eighteenpence, or Orient and the Webster were built in 
shilling. In 1848, owing to the 
nent of Woodhull and Minturn, 
four ships, the Hottinguer, Cap 
lra Bursley, Queen of the West. 
Captain Philip Woodhouse, Liverpool, 
Captain John Eldridge, and Constitu 
fon, Captain John Britton, came into 
the hands of Grinnell, Minturn, and Co, 
The Constitution, of about 1400 tons, 
beautifully finished, was the finest 
ship ever built, up to that time, and her 
ister, Captain John Britton, afterward 
‘hited States Consul at Southampton, 
vas an ollicer of impressive bearing and 
great ability, whose services the firm of 
Grinnell, Minturn, and Co, commemo 
tothisday with enthusiasm. These 
essels all sailed to Liverpool, but in 
IS?) the same house had established a 
m line of packets, the first repre 
ves of which were the Corinth? 
Captain D. Chadwick, the Cortes, 
tain Benjamin Sprague, the Brigh 
Captain William S. Sebor, and the 
ibia, Captain Joseph C. Delano, 
f about 400 tons burden, which CAPTAIN JOHN BRITTON 
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Portsmouth, New Hampshire, by George 
Raynes, and the former is afloat to-day, 
carrying cotton from New Orleans to Liv 
eCrpool commander 1h the packet 
period was Captain George S$. Hill, the 

ell- known secretary of the Marine So 
elety, Who once commanded the Henry 
Clay In 1856. the Orvent was chartered 
by the French government to take freieht 
from New York to Havre at the rate of 
twenty-five cents a bushel of wheat. Shi 
carried SO,Q00) bushels (or 2100 tons) in 
shippers’ bags, and 1000 barrels of flour, 
buton arriving at Havre, was run aground 
by the stupidity of a French pilot, and 
sWhlhg directly across the entrance to the 
harbor, and while some steamboats were 
trving to tow her off. she brought up on 
the old wall of a fortification and broke 


herself in two Her master had her tow 
ed to Liverpool! for repairs On one of 
his trips to that city and back, Captain 
Hill collected 850,000 in freight money ; 
and Captain Joseph J. Lawrence, of the 
Webster, of the same line, once @wrossed” 
S60,000 The fastest vessel of Williams 
and Guion’s Black Star Line to Liverpool, 
organized about TSd1, was the Adelaide, 
Captain Robert C. Cutting 

The first line of Havre packets was 


founded by Francis Depau abont 1822, 
with the Stephania, Captain Jolin B. Pell, 
the Montano, Captain Smith, the Henry 
IV, Captain William W. Skiddy, and the 
Helen Mar, Captain Harrison Other 
early Havre packets were the Cadiius, 
Captain Allyn, kdward Quesnel, Captain 
Kk. Hawkins, Bayard, Captain Henry Rob 
inson, Howard, Captain Holdredge, hed 
ward Bonaffe, Captain James Funk, 
VYueen Mab, Captain Butman, and Don 
(Vuivote, Captain James Clark. For most 
of these vessels, Crassous and Boyd were 
the agents—a firm which, under the name 
of Boyd and Hineken, had charge of the 
second line of Havre packets, whieh in 
cluded the Charles Carroll, erie, France. 
Utica, Oneida, William Tell, Baltimore. 
Vercury, and Rhone. Mr. John J. Boyd 
was an agentas early as 1823. and Mr. Ed 
ward Hineken, his partner, is now the sole 
survivor of all the agents of the Havre 
lines of packets. The business of Francis 
Depau was continued by his sons-in-law, 
kox and Livingston, who added to the 
old line the Silvie de Grasse, Louis Phi 
lippe. and other Ships, About the vear 
Iss2. William Whitloek, Jun., founded a 
third line, with the Albany, Duchesse 
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Orleans, Fornosa. Gall 
Magnus, and other vessels 
Havre packet captains of 
are alive—Captains William V 
Rdward Funk Among: thi 
Who held shares in the Havre 
the late Andrew S. Norwood 
Carlisle Norwood, now presi 
Lorillard Fire-insurance Con 
to France to sehool, when 
packet of only 400 tons burdes 
Captain John Johnston of 
Bell, of Fox and Livingston's H 
made three voyages from Ha 
York in less than eighteen day . 
of them in January, the worst 
the year, Though a master 


Isd54, a period of seventeen yea 
Tn all my career [never ki 
to blow but twice.” One of the 
tional cases was on the 16th o 
1839, when he was in 
Rhone, and got into a hurrica 
blew away every stiteh of canya 
spread, not leaving so much as 
big as vour hand, Another dist 
Havre packet master was Capta 
A. Wotton, of New York, who 
Havre and several other ships ‘ 
Livingston's line, and whose ace 
daughter married the lamented 
De Longe of the Jeannette. 

These several lines of Atlantic 
rendered illustrious service to | 
of New York city as the commen 
tropolisofthe Union. In their pr 
and French trading vess 
absolutely insignificant. The 
builders, and captains speedily 
rich, for all were owners—the ace 
ing, say, an eighth of a vessel; 
er another eighth, in order that 
secure the job of repairing her, wl 
about $500 a round trip; the capt 
other eighth, that he might 
strongest of all motives to vigilal 


prowess; the block-maker and sai 
each a sixteenth, perhaps; and ot! 
sons the remainder, a packet of 4 


being worth about 840,000. The t 
kept inereasing until the appeara! 
1854, of the Palestine and Ama: 


last ships of the Morgan line 
don, each of about 1800 tons, thy 
tine, under Captain Josiah M, Loi 


ing the quickest passage of the lini 
ing landed her passengers at Port- 
on the fourteenth day out, enabling 


to do business in London on a Sat 


| 
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YORK CLIPPER-SHIP 


e passengers of the steamer that 
York next after she did reached 
on the Monday 


The passage of fourteen days 


following that 


erpool packet ship was of rare 
nce, although it was made several 


iv the Independence. 734 tons, built 


SStby Smith and Dimon; by the Mon 


\ 


(, 1070 tons, built in 1835 by Brown 
l: by the Patrick Henry, 997 tons, 
1830 by the same firm: and by the 
1273 tons, built in 1849 by 
velt and Mackay. Captain Will 
Thompson, now president of the 
in Fire-insurance Company, New 
sailed the St. Andrew of Rob 
line to Liverpool] in fourteen 

din 1854 made a very short home 
passage in the Stephen Whitney. 
ig important news of an advance 

Captain William 
Allen was master successively of 
‘ginian (built in 1834), the Water 

West Point. andthe Constellation. 
Kermit’s line, the last-named hay 

eviously been commanded by Cap- 

the ill-fated steamer Arctic. 

li of September gale struck the Wa 

about the year 1848, on her return 

Liverpool, and blew off her main 


price of cotton. 


CHALLENGE 


top-mast and her top-gallant-mast. leav- 
\ft 
that 
violent wind, many pieces of the torn sails 


ing only the mainsail on the Spars 
era course of protracted flapping in 
became so knotted and braided that a mar 
Mr 
Kermit saved several specimens as curios 
W hile West Point 
Captain Allen saw two of his men struek 


line spike could not penetrate them. 


ities, master of the 
dead by lightning during a heavy rain at 
sea, and his vessel struek six times in one 
hour. The bodies of the vietims bore no 
marks of the blow that killed them 

Constellation sprung a leak on her | 


rhe 
rome 
ward trip from Liverpool about 1855, and 
would have gone to the bottom had it not 
been for the labors of the 125 men of her 
700 steerage passengers, who persevering 
lv worked at the pumps. Her erew alone 
could not have kept her afloat ten hours 
Most of the packets of the Liverpool lines 
were built by Stephen Smith. Isaae Webb, 
and Brown and Bell, and most of the 
Havre and some of the London lines by 
Christian Bergh, Jacob A. Westervelt. and 
William H. Webb. About the vear 1845 
there was a marked inerease in the size of 
these vessels, Brown and Bell launehing 
the Liverpool, of 1174 tons, and the (ueen 


of the West, of 1168 tons. In 1849 Mr. W. 
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so reduced fares, and cons: 
commodations, on board 

that these became related to 
predecessors very much as 


hack is to a race-horse 


II 
The brilliant era of the ¢] 
55) had begun while that of 4 
Was inits declension.  Thir 
ago a clipper was a ship built 


for speed, at Whatever sacritic 
ing capacity. First, last, 
time she must be a fast sailer 


ingly she was longer and nari 


other ships, very sharp at thy 
tupering at the stern, It wast 
ing demands of the China | 
trade that instituted this era 
AGA discovery of gold in Australia and ( 
it ifornia that developed it 
merchants on the Atlantic 

w California newspaper in 1s52 
complain that they have been 
by sending out to California the useles 
trash that they could sell no 

they may well be proud that 


CAVTAIN LAUCHLAN M&KAY 


covery of our golden sands 
If. Webb built the Guy Mannertng, of more in four years toward inj 
1400 tons: but the epoch was already on in the style of ship-building tli 
the wane, and soon the introduction of have occurred from other genes 
steam into the transatlantic service had in half a century. The antiquat 


“SOVEREIGN OF THE SEAS,” DISMASTED,—Drawn by A. R. Waud. 
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But their carrving capacity was in 
sufficient to let them pay well, and 
their slightness of build eaused them to 
he so strained in rough weather that the 
cost of repairs Was discouraging. Ac 
cordingly, in the vear 1851, William H 
Webb, a ship equ 
an emergency (he has built (2 
in 13S vessels probably more than any 
other man that ever lived), put upon 

stocks four elipper-ships which 


Sho ild solve the prolle aol 


speed, capacity, and strength These 


noted vessels yore Chall oO} 


about 2000 tons, the largest clipper eve 


built in New York, owned by 


G. Griswold, and comunan 
tain Bob” Waterman Iving at 
the foot of Pine Street he. DOWSDPPrit at 
high tide reached over the roofs of the 
stores: crowds went down to see her): 
the Invincible, of 2150 tons; the Comet, 
of 1209 tons, remarkable for speed, seu 
worthiness, strength, productiveness, 
and good luck, commanded by Captain 
Gardner (she made the round trip to 
San Francisco in seven months and nine 
davs, her retin voyage occupying only 
seventy-six days—the shortest time on 
ike huee washine-tubs, have been record): and the Sword- Fish, of 1150 tons, 
about the seas, sailing about as which sailed from Shanghat to San Fran 
deways as in any other direction, cisco in thirty-one days—an average of 240 
en forced by the rapid spirit of the miles a day—again the shortest time on 
ith California to give place to 
new models, graceful in their 
otious aS SWans on a summer lake, 
( tleet as the cloud that is blown be 


re the vale. ; 

The first clipper of the famous series == : 
that carried ACTOSS every the fame 
the American ship-builder was the 
Rainbow, of 750 tons, built about the 
1843 by Smith and Dimon for the 
China trade, on an order from William 
H. Aspinwall, and her trips becoming 
emunerative by reason of the increased 


rices for freights which her speed en 
d her to obtain, other vessels of this 
lass Were On the stocks the Hel 
end, of 650 tons, built by William H. 
Webb for N. L. and G. Griswold: the 
Houqua, of 706 tons, built in 1844 by 
Brown and Bell for A. A. Low and Bro 
ther: the Sea Witeh, 907 tons, built by 
and Dimon for William H. As 

il; and the Samuel Russell, 940 

tons, built by Brown and Bell for A. A. 
ind Brother, all of them celebra 


their day. CAPTAIN EDWARD G. TINKER 
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record The change in the character of 
the names given to vessels at this period is 
significant In earlier days such names as 
Hope, Endeavor, Traveller. Perseve ranee, 
and even Peddler, were most liked for 
Ships: later, the custom was to use the 
names of distinguished merchants or cap 
tains—the Houqua, the Samuel Russell, 
the N. B. Palmer; but in this new and 
marvellous period of the swift sailers the 
spirit of naval enterprise was reflected in 
such names as the Chall the 
ble, the Comet, and the Sword-Fish. the 
Tornado, the Flying Cloud, the Black 
Squall, and the Sovereiqu of the Seas 
Just as notable were the ditferenees in 
construction, extending even to such mi 
nor details as a chain eable instead ofa 
hemipen one for the anchor; so that in the 
absence of tropieal worms and barnacles. 
Which needed to be washed off every Sun 
day, Jack's reading of the Fourth Com 
imandment, “Six days shalt thou work 
and do all that thou art able. but on the 
seventh day thou shalt heave up and 
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serub the eable.” beeame obs: 
[852 there arrived at San Fran 
vessels, of which 70 were clipper 
occurred the greatest impo 
high-priced teas into. the ‘port 
York between the years 1847 
the value being more than eight 
of dollars 

That clipper epoch was an ep 
proud of. And we were proud o 
New York newspapers abounded 
head-lines in laree type as these ( 
est Trip on Reeord,” ** Shortest P 
San Francisco,” ** Unparalleled 
Quickest Vovage Yet.” “ A-Clin 
a Clipper.” “Extraordinary 
~The Quickest Voyage to Chi 
Contest of the Clippers,” ** Great 
from San Francisco,” Race Ro 
World.” The clipper-ship Surpr 
in East Boston by Mr. Hall, anc 
by A. A. Low and Brother, havi: 
to San Francisco in ninety-six day 
the shortest time on record 


| 
> 
‘ 
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Sea Witch had run the course | iformians,” said a New York newspaper, 
ven days)—a San Francisco | ‘are in cestasies over our clipper-shiips, 
i: “One of our most distin- which come and depart like so many 
rchants made a bet with a) winged Pewasuses There 


are now on the 
weeks since that the Sur- | way to the Pacifie 


and ready to start for 
that portion of the world, as sple ndid ve 


| 


d make the passage in ninety 
st the time she has consiamed | sels as the eve ever rested upon, and com 
Yesterday morning, full of con- |) manded by men whose knowledge of their 
mounted his old nag, and rode | profession can not be excelled, and each 
determined to do his utmost to be first in 
the looked - for clipper. The this clipper contest 
er, Was rather thick outside, 
ooking awhile he turned back 


it had not arrived at his count 


e north beach to get the first 


The whole country, indeed 


Was stirred 
by the beauty, the speed, and thu triumphs 


ofthese American clippers. The Houqua, 
before he heard that the Sur- Captain Daniel MeKenzie, built by Brown 


passed the Golden Gate, and by | and Bell for A. A. Low and Brother, made 


ock Captain Dumaresq was in the trip from Shanghai to New York 
end’s counting-room 


some Street. She has 


tons of cargo, 
iv be estimated at a 
S200,000. Her mani 
venty-five feet long.” 
itest rum Was 284 miles 
four hours, and she 
topsails but twice 
the vovage of 16,308 
She soon left San Fran 
London, by way of 
and on reaching the 
i capital her receipts for 
s had entirely paid her 
running expenses, be 
tting her owners a clear 
At Canton 
eht for Londo was en 
sterling a ton, while 
ish ships were taking 
ehtat £3and t4aton; 
s was the second season 
preference had been 
» American ships at ad 
ites, their shorter pas 
iabling shippers to re 
ompt returns from their 
uts, to save interest, 
cure an early market. 
ps,’ said a California 
er, “ean be built to 
such trips as this, steam 
long passages will be at 
sunt. California has done 
toward the commence 
era in ship-build 
ien the heavy, clumsy 
sof past days have given 
» the new and beautiful 
the Surprise and others 
ume build.” ** The Cal 


CAPTAIN SAMUEL SAMUELS 
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CLIPPER-SHIP “TORNADO” STRUCK BY 


> 


} 


1850, in eightv-eight days, then the short 
est ever made between these ports The 
Saaiuel Russell, Captain N. B. Palmer 
owned by the same firm, sailed in one day 
in home from Wham 
poa, China, 318 miles, or thirteen and 
a quarter miles an hour—a speed rreat 
er than had then been obtained by any 
ocean steamer kor hirty day sin sue 
eession, from the Sth of November to the 
ith of December, she averaged 226 miles 
a day, covering in that period 6722 miles, 
or one-half the entire distance between 
China and New York On another oe 


easion, While going to Canton, she sailed 
$28 miles in one day * Now, sir.” wrote 
one of her skippers, submit 


if that is not a feat to boast of —if that is 
not an achievement to entitle a ship to 
be classed among clippers 72> On her re 
turn vovage she had the honor of report 
ing in New York the news of her own 
arrival at Canton The Flying Cloud, 
1782 tons, built by Donald McKay, of 
Kast Boston, commanded by Captain 
Josiah P. Creesy, of Marblehead, went, 
im to San Francisco from New 
York in eighty-four days—the fastest 
trip ever made by a sailing vessel, and 
twelve davs shorter than that of the 
Surprise Lieutenant Maury, of the 
United States Naval Observatory at 


ord of the 


left 


WHIRLWIND 


New 


CAPTAIN 
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dista 
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Pormed 


Moon 


ship 


he 


Passau 


four da 
York to 


CISCO 


stands 


The 
Light. «© 


left 


San 


onthe 


IS5 


od, allie 


Boston 


of 


May 


thus sa 


than 16,00 


seventy 


200 miles 
Splendid is 
Sovere igi of the Seas. 
ed by Captain L. MeKay, and bu 
brother, Donald McKay. 
York for San 


ALBERT 


This nob 


SPENCER. 
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vith freight, forearrying which 


receive $84,000—a marvellous 


a barrel of flour on her ar 
+ for $44; and when off Valpa 
storm was dismasted, every- 
her 
nasts being earried away 


re 


In 


e the mast-heads of 


} 
ivs she W 


on her way to ¢ ‘alifornia, reach 


nation in 102 days from New 
site of the aecident and deten- 
est passage ever made at that 


ie year 


vhich has been engraved for 


sengers, a clever boy of eicht 
1 afterwa by 
and is pronounced by Captain 
»an accurate and faithful de 


rd ‘‘ touched up” 


seventy feet of her foremast and 


t are gone, and also four sails on 


Having discharged her cargo, 


er sailed for Honolulu, and load 
th oil for New York, which she reach 
1 eighty-two days—a 


passage neve} 


Kor 10,00 )miles she sailed with 


incor wearing, and inten consecu 


Loading 
nediately for Liverpool, she left 
Saturday, the 18th 1852. 
Sunday, the 26th, she was beealmed 
of Newfoundland; at 

it a breeze sprung up, and on the 

ng Saturday, at 5 o'clock P.M., 


| anchor in the Mersey 


made 3300 miles. 


of June, 


but 


Banks 


She had sailed 
nthe Banks to Liverpool in about five 
da half; and from New York to 
‘pool in the unprecedented time of 

ndaysand nineteen hours. One day 
sailed 340 miles; 
rd steamer Canada, which had left 
almost simultaneously with the 


never equalled. 


es. To-day, thirty years afterward, if 
ning to read in the newspapers of 
time the editorial articles on the 
plendid performances of that splendid 
p. But her story is not told yet. On 
the 10th of May, 1853, Lieutenant M. F. 
laury reported to the Hon. James C 
Dobbin, Secretary of the Navy, that the 
lipper-ship Sovereign of the Seas, 2421 
tons, on a voyage from San Francisco, 
iad “the enormous run of 6245 
uiles’ in twenty-two days, a daily aver- 
ge of 283.9 miles, and that the greatest 
distance traversed from noon of one day 
14* 


made 
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as rigged at sea, and | 


; The picture of the } 
of the Seas in her dismasted | 


vas sketched at the time by one | 


another | 


on the same day the | 


sovereign of the Seas, made only 306 | 


awl 


to the noon of the next day was 419 miles 
After lis illustrious performances on the 
ocean, Captain MeKay is now a shipping 
merchant in South Street, New York city 
His brother, Donald MeKay, the builder, 
For the 
meritorious work of rigging his vessel at 
sea, When dismasted off Valparaiso, Cap 
tain McKay was presented by Walter R 
Jones, president of the Atlantie Mutual 
Insurance Company, on behalf of the 
th a massive and costly sil 
ver dinner service 


died some time sinee in Boston. 


wn 
aerwriters, Wi 


A captain of a packet « 


r clipper was a 


| mueh more important personage than a 


Cunard eaptain to-day is. He wasanown 


er as well as a commander, and he met 
the shipping merchants on terms of social 
equality He was absolute master of his 
vessel, and of every man on board of her 
A Cunard captain has no control over his 
His income was often $5000 a 
the 
the 
pe 
the 


engimeer. 
year, consisting of five per cent of all 
ht per eent of all 


freight money, five 
money, twenty-five 


steerage - passage 
of all the 
entire receipts for carrying the mails—t 
pence a letter from the 
ment and 


cent. eabin passage money, 
Wo 
British ¢ 
letter 
and a 
Moreover. he had the 
his wife, and some 
free (Cap 
tain Creesy’s wife could command a ves 


overn 
the 


ot 


two cents a from 


American salary 


rovernment 
) per annum. 
] of 


lege taking 
even 


her sister, 


privi 
times board 
sel as well as he did.) A Cunard commo 
dore receives only $2500 a year, a captain 
of a Hamburg or Bremen steam-ship only 
$1200a vear; and while heand his Cunard 
| brother have only to navigate their vessels, 
all eares of outfit being relegated to the 
port captain, our old packet or clipper 
captain attended personally to lading, 


rigging, victualling, manning, and many 
| other prerequisites to a ship's orderly de 
| parture, superintending and paying for 
repairs, and keeping a regular business 
account with the agents, as one merchant 
Int 


managing a line of 


does with another. 
fit 
| vessels, and, as in the cases of Captain C 
H. Marshall and Captain E. KE. Morgan, 
was sometimes invited to assume them. 


his way he became 
for the duties of 


Furthermore, in many instances he was 


1a gentleman’s son who had left home to 
make a fortune. Two of Captain Tinker’s 
comrades were a son of the late Professor 


| Leonard Bacon, of Yale College, 


and 


a 


\ 
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n 
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nephew of N. L. and G. Griswold, the 


shipping merchants (No-Loss and Great 


Gain Griswold, the shippers used to call 


them), and in many instances also a na 
tive of New England, with all a New-Eng 
lander’s success-compelling pluck, push, 
and principle. To-day the rates of mari 
time insurance for the same class of sail- 


ing vessels are fifty per cent. higher than 
in the packet and clipper eras. Whi? 
Chietly because the captains no longer 
come from New England school houses, 
nor the crews from New England farms, 
but usually from the gutters. The school 
ship St. Mary's has been organized to meet 
this important need of first-class officers 
for our merchant marine (or such of it as 


is left); and although still an experiment, 


the undertaking has been very successful. 


Her boys are not heavy enough on gradu 


ation to become officers at once, but they 
are immediately put in position to be so as 
soon as they are physically competent. 


Let us venture to introduce ourselves to 
some of those fine old packet and clipper 
captains. 


Captain Samuel Samuels became fa 
mous in the clipper Dreadnought, and it 
used to be said that with a strong wind 
nothing ever passed her—not even a 
steamer. Built in Newburyport for Goy 
ernor EK. D. Morgan, Captain Samuels, and 


others, she was named after the famous 
vessel in Admiral Nelson's tleet, her own 


ers sending to England to get the right 
spelling of the name, which they found 
to be Dreadnought, and not Dreadnaught. 
Her keel was laid in June, 1853, and her 
lirst return trip from Liverpool made in 
February, 1854. On that voyage she 
scudded into celebrity by reaching Sandy 


look as soon as the Cunard steamer Can 
ada, which had left Liverpool] one day ear 
lier, reached Boston. In 1859 she made 
the 8000 miles from Sandy Hook to Rock 
Light, Liverpool, in thirteen days and 
eight hours; and in 1860 went from Sandy 
Hook to Queenstown, 2760 miles, in the 
unequalled sailing time of nine days and 
seventeen hours. How often a first-class 
steam-ship has been longer in going the 


same distance! Captain Samuels hada phe 
nomenal experience on a return trip from 
, Liverpool in 1862. While in the ** tempest 
uous forties” he saw a big sea coming, and 
shouted to the sailors to hasten forward, 
while he put himself under the bulwarks, 
with one leg around a spar. The wave 
struck, sending him whirling 
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deck, and leaving him leant 
the bulwarks on the other 

gash in his head and one 

Just as he was about to top; 
the water in an unconscious ¢ 
rescued by several of his n 
coming to himself was lving 
sofa in the cabin, on the floc; 
were several inches of water 

fractured, and the bone protrudi 
the flesh. As there was rm 
board, the captain proposed. ti 
the limb himself, but yielded 
monstrance of his officers, who 
forth their st rength, succeeded 
the leg straight, but could not 

In the confusion the men left t 
the tiller was heard surging 


| The disabled captain gave ord 


cure it. Presently it broke off 
the rudder went too. For thr 
Dreadnought lay in the troue 

ery sea, while the sailors, unde: 
tion of the captain, who was cons 
suffering the most exeruciatin 
constructed a new rudder. Su 
last, they were lowering it ove: 
of the ship, when the straps th 
broke, and down it fell into the s 
were at this time 600 miles from t 
of Fayal, and the wounded ca 
lying on his back in that wet ¢ 
using every effort by way of s 
drag to turn her head to the sout 
and unable to give the matte: 
sonal attention, resolved to bac! 
sel toward that port. For a d 


280 miles he actually performed this 


most ineredible feat, and nautical 
will be interested to learn how li 
In his own words: ** The ship was s 
ing with head to northward; it was 
weather, with the swell from thie 
Fayal bore south by east, magneti 
during the afternoon a slight breeze sp 
up from west-southwest, westerly, al 
did all we possibly could to turn the s! 
head southward by using a drag 


the starboard quarter, and by throy 
| another drag, consisting of a water ( 


with one head out, from the starboa 


Each drag had a tendency to turn 
the eastward, we expecting finally to 


| her to the southward, and thus to ¢ 


on the course to Fayal. It blew 


( 


| head, as soon as the ship’s head paid « 


breeze, and she paid off with her head-sa 


no sails being set aft, until she 
across the | the wind well on her quarter ; but 
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strenuous elfort we found it 

to get her head in the proposed 
So we took in the drags, furl 
head-sails and all the canvas 
emast, set all the square sails on 
mast, the whole of the maintop 
he starboard clew of the main 

| threw sharp back every sail that 
The tendeney was to give hera 
ird 
ne the sails trimmed flat baek on 


i.e., to sail her stern first 
» masts, the ship was backed two 
d and eighty miles, the weather 
ng mild and spring-like, the winds 
at the west, and the ship's stern 
directly for Fayval, which then 
At 
We to ship our second rudder, and 
rt time we entered Fayal Harbor, 
days after the disaster.” There 
tain had himself hoisted overboard 
vox, to Which his mattress and him 
lashed, he eutting the rope by 


1, Magnetic. this time we 


ithe box was suspended at the mo 

iat a favorable wave lifted the boat 
vas Waiting to receive it and him. 
ater being too rough to allow land 
the pier, he was carried three 
where 


1 al 


les below, some natives waded 
it from the beach, and took him ashore 
hotel. The 
ms decided at onee that the lee must be | 
t off; but the captain, in great agony, 
ied that he had come into the world 


thtwo legs,and he proposed to take two 


the Portuguese sur 


with him; that as for amputation, he 
ud have performed that himself two 
eks before, and that he had made his 
ous and torturing journey to Fayal 
rv something better than the knife. It 
wk fifty-one days to repair his ship, and 
i the captain, with his leg in splinters, 
it so incompetently treated that the frac 


ived bones were not in their normal place, 
as borne aboard of her, in spite of many 
rotestations, and set sail for home. All | 
e owned in the world was in the Dread- 
might. and he would not leave her. At 
ist he found himself in Brooklyn, and lay 
ed from February to December, 1863. 
en he rose he had forgotten how to 
Captain Samuels left his father’s | 
ouse When eleven years old to become a 
‘and when twenty-one years old was 
ister of a ship. He had a thrilling ad- | 
ture in quelling a mutiny once, dur- | 
vlich some sailors went at him with | 
es. In his house is Walters’s fine oil- | 
of the Dreadnought, the litho 


tinge 


| was that 
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grapli of which was printed until the stone 
was entirely worn out, so great was the 
demand for the picture, 

Captain Edward G. Tinker distinguished 
himself the Is46 by a 
ward voyage from Liverpool in the pack 
The 


he chaneed to call upon 


about vear home 


et ship Toronto, of the Morgan line. 
day before 
a friend, and found him writing letters for 
the matl to leave for Boston by a wonder 
You can 
let me have those letters,” he said, play 
fully; will take them fast 
Sure enough, he reached New York 
a week before she entered Boston Harbor, 
although for three days the Toronto lad 
drifting 


ful new propeller, just built. 
as as she 


can.” 


been her 
ing to the 


Other vessels in that region 


in broken ice, which 
master worked through by kee} 
northward. 
must have steered south, and encountered 
baffling the Gulf for 


When Captain Tinker sailed into port his 


winds in Stream, 


vessel was the first that had arrived in six 


weeks. He had beaten the Cunard steam 
er also, and had brought, 


COpy of the London Times which he pos 


in the single 
sessed, the latest news from Europe, forty 

two days later than the last. Amid the 
brisk competition of the reporters he gave 
the paper to the representative of the New 
York Herald, which published an *‘extra” 


the same afternoon. Mr. Griswold. one 


| of the owners of the line, moved his hand 


up and down the captain’s arm and chest 
as if to satisfy himself of his identity, say 
re 


a 


ing at last, with an air of surprise, ‘* 
thought it w 
Before the suceessful navigator 


ally believe it is you; | 


as 
ghost.” 
had been in his office five minutes, most 
of the shipping merchants in South Street 
had called to see how had got there, 
six weeks without the arrival 
vessel seeming to have shaken their faith 


“Who 


vovage 


he 
of a single 
in the floating capacity of packets 
who made that 
the Toronto?” 


‘Change one morning. 


fellow 
merchant on 
if 
he had been put up for President of the 
United States, he would have been elect 


in asked a 


‘By gracious! 


ed!” There was glory for the packet cap 
tain who had beaten a Boston propeller 
and a Cunard steamer! 


Captain Tinker’s first ship was the Mont 


| real, 542 tons, built by Christian Bergh 


about 1835; his next, the Toronto, 631 tons. 
built by Bergh about five vears later; 
next, the Margaret Evans, 1000 tons, built 
in 1846 by Jacob A. Westervelt: his next. 
the Southampton, 1200 tons, built in 1847 
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by Westervelt: and his last the 


Palestine. 
1751 tons, built in 1856 by the same 
to 


Soon after 


build 
Black X 
Ming com 
to 
Grin 


1 


er, all belonging Morgan's 


London Line 


as> 
of 
Captain Jolin 
Delano, the veteran packet master of New 
Montreal when 


} 
ard of her, 


mand of the last-named ship he went 


and the a 
} 


London Look 


ency 
nell’s and Morean’s lines 
Bedford, was mate of the 


young Tink 
The 


er Was a boy ©) be 
latter remembers that one day the 
up the 
each ship carried a 
cot 


en she slipped out of her fasten 


were hoisting a cow side 


f the ship cow in 


those da , and had her above the 


iVS 
deck. 


wh 


ines and dropped into the hold and was 


killed; also that the sailors of the Hanni 
bal, the next vessel of the line to leave 


} 


port, said that they had nothine but that 
to eat during the 
Mr. Tinker did not | 
real until he became her commander. 
native of Lyme 
the Griswolds hail 
W aite, 
preme Court, 

Capt 
packel 


old COW entire vovage 

Vont- 


Connecticut, where 


out eave the 
is a 
from, and hea 
the United 
married sisters 

the celebrated 
Constitution, was not only a brill 


Justice of 


ain John Britton, of 


lant officer, but a notable rescuer of lives. 
He has a testimonial ‘* Presented to Cap 
tal Britton Captain Ebenezer 
Cauldwell and Mr. Enoch Train, his chief 
otlicer, fe 
f the sl 


condition, 


n John by 


xv rescuing themselves and crew 


ip Dorchester, then in a sinking 
December 6,1845": also a gold 
medal of a London soci tv, on one side of 
Which is the inscription, ** Royal Nation 
il Institution for the Preservation of Life 


from Shipwreck—George the Fourth, Pa 


tron, with the head of that kine in relief: 
on the reverse, ‘* Let not the deep swallow 
me up,’ with a relief of three men in a 


boat reseuine a fourth; and on the edge, 

* Captain John Britton—Voted 3ist July, 

1845.7 On other 


several] notable ocea 


sions eallant officer saved human 


lives. At his residence, No.6 East Forty 
ninth Street, there is an inspiriting oil- 
painting by Walters of the Constitution 
leaving Liverpool, about the vear 1849, her 
four main courses hauled up, her sailors 
in the act of setting her foresail, and the 
ie Peter” fly ing from the mast-head. 
Captain Britton recently received a letter 
from his friend Captain Joseph C. Delano, 
of New Bedford, saying that Captain Brit 
ton, Captain William C, Thompson, Cap 
tain William Allen, and himself were the 


only surviving captains of the old packet 
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His brother 
pitcher from the mercha its of 


period, recel ve 
for making the fastest trip fron 
this city, 

H. Water 

euished himself by makine 
from Canton to New York in 

days, without tacking once, j 

tomed ship, the Natchez. whi 
inerly beein used in the New 
before Captain Eads removed 1 


Captain Robert 


obstructed navigation to that ) 
excitement over this feat with 
bottomed vessel 


was) tremend 


captain made six successive 
Canton, the longest of which 
ninety eight days, reaching thi 
or ten days before his riya 
wtarted at the same tine, and 
heved by many pr ople that he h 
ly found out the seeret of the trai 
and knew just how to sail to ta 
He earned so mur 
the of the Natel 
i851 N. Li and G. Griswold conti: 
William H. Webb to build fi 
magnificent clipper-ship Chall nee 
tain Bob” Waterman 


most daring of commanders. — 


tage of them. 
for 


)) 


Was hie 
hesitate to shoot sailors off the 
and at one time was so sought a! 
police that he preferred not to « 
New York in his ship, but exel 
for New Jersey while sailing 


He had a quarrel with his ear 


Swede, when just out of sight 


Hook: ** You are my superior oti 
the ak 
ashore, I'd lick you.” By 
welll try it,” replied the eaptain 
off his coat. They had a fair 
fight, and the Swede proved hin 
bent 


said carpenter, 


j 


man. The captain seemed 
him ever afterward. He had ad 


with his mate, Mr. Fraser, one d 


both having retired to the cabin, the 


them across the table to the capt: 


ing, *‘ Either you or I have got t 
To which the captain : 


this ship.” 
responded, ** You are the only mat 
had any respect for’; and from t] 
on they understood each other 

old merchants will remember how 
by” the captain used to look on 


turn from Canton in the lustrous 


colored raw-silk suits made for 


the almond-eyed tailors of that city 


Captain ** Bully” Hall, as he was 


drew out two bull-dog pistols and 


} 
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putation as the commander of 
r, and later of the Spl ndid, 
by Isaac Webb very early 
s career, and objects of great 
ien the largest merchant ves- 


‘United States, though only of 500 


} 

Ul 

is 


CKE 


They were, in faet, too large ; 
ien no demand for such car 
ind silks as the Splendid used 
mi China, and she became a 
‘tt. Her captain Was a charac 


fastened his mate in a chick 


id tantalizingly called to him 


reli 


me 


ken to be fed with eorn. A 
n on the dock one day was 


sweet-potatoes in a pitch pot. 


Bully” Hall walked by in a new 


nel 
i¢ 


m 


Lovereoat. What have you 
ie asked, in his usual overbear 
‘*Potatoes, sir.’? What 
» cook ’em, sir.” ‘ Well,” 
op, and thrusting it into the 


ok that... The boy immediately 


a 


Cat 


} 


he mop, dripping with pitch, 
plain s lielt overcoat a vigor 
nd ran for dear life. As he 
ight, some of the by-standers 


1 to think that for once ‘‘ Bully” 


d 


rave 


oO 
Is 
ssecl of 
nt m 
than 
self tl 
a st 
rium 
hited ¢ 
lie or 
o Port 


the 


ith hi 


o thes 


thismatch. But the captain 
and able sailor. 
Kk. E. Morgan, afterward the 
wner of the London line of 
ied after him, was a calm, self 
licer, whose reproval for a de 
ate rarely took a form more 
,** Never mind, Ull attend to 
lis vovage.” While on deck 
vm he seemed to preserve his 
by chewing the end of an 
igar. Thackeray and the art 
ice sailed with him from Lon 
smouth, just for an excursion; 
fury of a gale, while the cap 
inds to his mouth, stood shout 
ailors up on the yards, Leslie, 


iad taken refuge under the gunwale, 


med, 


‘“Great heavens, what a pic 


and proceeded to make a sketch of 


vard filled in with his portrait—a work of 
he possession of Captain Mor- | 


rt now in t 


family. 


the cay 


ngvers ¢ 


iding officer, which he after 


You are a set of muffs,” 
tain to some draught-playing 


me day; ‘‘give me the board.” 


vided himself on his knowledge of 


rame. 


‘*“Come with me,” he said 


norning to his friend Mr. Hammond, 


‘hed. 


wrk, ‘Sand see my new ship | 


Tam going to have a yachting 


vovage next time.” It 
drick Hudson, then on the stocks in West 


jervelt’s vard, that he spoke. There is an 


li 


painting of her in his old office at No 


70 South Street, and also of the Philadel 
phia, in which he took Joseph Bonaparts 
to London about the vear 1841. Soon aft 
erward he had the pleasure of entertaining 


Queen Victoria at luncheon on board the 


Victoria, which had been named in her 


| hionor. e Duke f Neweastle. one of 


his surprise that the 
a ship after her 
Majesty before. ‘* We never before built 
a ship that was worthy of ler,” replied thie 
\merican officer. She was a wonder at 
that time, by reason of her long poop and 
‘ner cabin on the main-deck, the cabin pre 
viously having invariably been between 
decks 
Captain Charles H. Marshall was for 
twelve years (1822-1834) the master sue 
cessively of the packets James Cropper 
Britannia. and South Ameriea, and hie 
abandoned the quarter-deck to become 
manager and chief owner of the Black 
Ball Line, to which these vessels belonged. 
He left his home at Easton, Washington 
County, New York, when fourteen years 
‘ek his fortune on the seas. ** My 
gyandfather,’ he wrote, in an autobio 
graphical sketch found among his papers 
after his death, ‘Shad been a sailor, and 
lis adventures during his sea life I had 
often listened to with much delight, so 
that my desire to see something of the 
world became very ardent, and occupied 
most of my thoughts. How was this to 
be brought about? I was almost too 
young to go away alone, not having at 
tained my fifteenth vear; but still 1 was 
anxious to do so if I could get the consent 
of my parents, which, considering my ear 
ly age and total ignorance of the world 
never having been twenty-five niles from 
the spot where I was born, was a matter not 
likely to be accomplished without serious 
consideration on their part, and a great 
trial of feeling on my own. Still I lost 
no opportunity to urge them, promising 
good behavior and the utmost diligence 
and industry in everything that I might 
undertake. My mother finally consent 
ed, but it was with a condition that ] 


| should go to an Eastern port, and join a 


whaling ship that we had some knowledge 
was fitting for such a voyage. This ship, 
the Lima, of Nantucket, was commanded 
by Captain Solomon Swain, who had a 
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nepiie ome two or. three years order 


than myself living in the town with my 


parents \ll things being prepared, my 
mother packed mv sea chest with sueh ar 
ticles of s rs clothing as she could pro 


cure, together with a quantity of ‘ prog,’ 
consisting ofa ham, loaf of bread, pies, and 
crackers, and this, with thirteen dollars in 
noneyv, which my father with much diffi 
culty had raised, constituted my whole 
stock, The lth day of April, 1807, was fix 
ed foriny departure, As the day approach 
ed, the idea of leaving my home, humble 
as it was, and parting with my affection 
ate parents, sisters, and brothers for an in 
definite period, and perhaps forever, re 
quired all the firmness that I could possi 
bly summon to my aid. TI felt at times 
that | could not endure the trial, but I 
was ambitious, and my pride had been ex 
cited, and [ determined to make a bold 
push and overcome every difficulty. At 
last the day arrived, and the wagon which 
was to convey me to Troy made its ap 
pearance at the door. My elder brother 
Was appointed to accompany me so far on 
my way. We were summoned to the 
breakfast table, which we surrounded 
with heavy hearts. The silence that pre 
vailed, and the tears that were now and 
then seen trickling down the cheeks of 
parents, brothers, and sisters, made our 
parting a trial of feeling almost bevond 
my power to endure; but taking fresh 
courage, | took my leave of all that IT held 
most dear, to seek my fortune, I hardly 
knew where or how. We proceeded to 
Troy that day, and on arriving in the aft 
ernoon, my first object was to procure a 
passage ina vessel leaving for New York. 
Which on repairing to the dock I seeured.” 
In nine years he was master of the Jalius 
Ceesar, sailing in her from New York to 
Charleston for a eargzo of cotton for Liv 
erpool 

Captain Josiah P. Creesy, of the Fly 
ing Cloud, owned by Grinnell, Minturn, 
and Co., was presented by the Board of 
Underwriters with a serviee of plate on 
the 3d of February, 1855. Mr. Walter R. 
Jones, president of the board, said: ‘Sir. 
on your late passage from China, when in 
command of the celebrated ship Flying 
Cloud, with a rich and costly cargo of 
delicate goods, the total value of which 
probably amounted to a sum between a 
million and a million and a quarter of 
dollars, you encountered adverse currents 
and stormy and foggy weather, which car- 
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ried your ship upon a coral } 
‘th of August last, in the ( 
striking with such severity tha 
Was raised out of water three o; 
her shoe taken off her keel, a1 
itself cut through to the bott 
ng, causing her to leak bai 
ake a great quantity of wate: 
skill that none but a first-rate s 
possesses, vou soon extricated 
her perilous situation, without 
away her masts or making 
great sacrifice, which is often di 
inally for the benetit of whon 
concern, proving very frequent 
er, to the great detriment of al] « 
ed. In a very short time you 
afloat, ready to proceed, when 
tant question arose in your mit 
vou should go, on the settling « 
much depended. Again your 
ment manifested itself. The 
and costly ports in the straits 
at hand. You determined to avo 
and no one can say how much y 
to those interested in your valua 


and cargo, but it is reasonable to si 


that those concerned have been sa 
least thirty thousand dollars, and 
bly much more. In faet, no 
probably tell the extent of say 
much accuracy; all know it to hay: 
very large. 


‘At that time your qualifications 


skillful commander again 
fest, and you seem also to have con 
n vourself the talents of the mere] 
well as the ship-master. After 1 
your ship, your attention was direc 
the next best movement, and in t 
rendered us an important service : 


of running your ship into an expe 


port, before referred to, where thi 

and known charges would have 

ed toa very large sum, vou examin 
condition of the vessel and the my 
your command, and although you 
was weak and insufficient, you ma 
your mind to proceed homeward 
with a very leaky ship, you left the ( 
seas, and in a very short time ther 
to the great relief of the underw 
you reached this port in safety, ani 
scarcely a damaged package on 


claim could be made on the underwrit 


Captain Creesy was then present: 
‘*a choice and weighty service of 
He replied that though he had 
done his duty as a ship-master, 
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rom being ungrateful for the 
d valuable testimonial. The 
added, ‘‘amid the difficulties, 
d responsibilities of his pro 
en feels the need of apprecia 
i} athy. These are his best re 
hest encouragement.” After 
remarkable faet that Captain 
veen the years 1845 and 1850, 
‘voyages from New York to 
‘h did not vary twenty-four 
neth, and no one of which was 
ninety days, the New York 
Post said: **The eaptain seems 
propensity for ninety-day voy- 
isone of the most skillful sailors 

rican merchant service.” 
George 8. Brewster, in his ship 
“id Brown, 1715 tons, built by 
t, Jovee, and Co., the suecessors 
and Bell, and owned by A. A. 
Brother, hada memorable race to 
cisco With Captain P. Dumaresq 
of the Surprise), in his new 
the Romance of the Sea, 1782 tons, 
ng and sharp, built by Donald 
of East Boston. The David 
eft New York on the 13th of De 
and the Romance of the Sea left 
on the 16th of December. Off the 
Brazil the two vessels were close 
other, and during the remainder 
vovage to San Francisco were not 
indred and fifty miles apart, and 
only forty miles, each experiencing 
same Weather, each losing a jib-boom 
same gale, and each arriving at the 
on destination the same hour. There 
great dispatch the cargoes were dis- 
ballast was taken in, and new 
s were shipped, and in eight days 
ships sailed again side by side for 
arriving at Hong-Kong within 

hours of each other. 

iptain O. R. Mumford arrived from 
Francisco in 1852 with the foremast 
sship, the elipper Tornado, very near- 
strate, and the bowsprit broken off 
feet of a whirlwind in the Pacifie 
msand miles west of Cape Horn. He 


{sailed her in this condition S000 miles 


five days. The accident occurred 


vo oclock A.M. on the ith of Septem 


( 


hen the vessel was thirty-three days 
id about half-way home. ‘* The 

says the eaptain’s log-book, ** was 
taneous. The bowsprit was broken 
ose to the knight-heads, and the 
of it earried inboard on the port 


side. The foremast instantly followed it 
close to the deek, beine lifted from. be 
tween the main-stavs so that the heel of it 
grazed the house, and went over the side 


tearing away the main and monkey rai 


] 
Is 


This immense weight of mast, vards, sails, 
and rigging lying across the main-stays, 
together with the surging of the ship 
caused by the increasing sea, had to be 
cut adrift to save the mainmast, whieh on 
examination was found to be sprung.” 
The prospect of seeing New York again 
was not very bright, but the captain at 
onee proceeded to business. In fourteen 
days, while the Tornado was at the mer 
cy of the waves, he sueceeded in complet 
ing a jury rig, and in fifty-one days there 
after sailed through the Narrows and into 
New York Harbor, without having onee 
put into port for repairs. So much im 
pressed were the officers of the New York 
Atlantie, Astor, Sun, and Mercantile in 
surance companies with his brilliant skill 
and resolution that they presented him 
with a service of silver-ware richly chased 
and engraved—a salver, pitcher, coffee 
pot, tea-pot, sugar-bowl, eream-cup, and 
slop-bow], the centre of the salver contain 
ing a representation of the clipper in her 
dismasted condition as shown in our illus 
tration (page 226) The Tornado was 
built by Jabez Williams and Son for Ben 
jamin A. Mumford, and launched on the 
12th of January, 1852. Her length was 
2295 feet on deck, and 2484 feet over all: 
her breadth, 42.4 feet; her depth of hold, 
28 feet: and her tonnage, 1802 tons. She 
had three decks, and while a clipper in 
bow and stern, was constructed with a 
Hat bottom for buovaney, it having been 
thought that the full clippers sailed too 
much under the water. There is an ex 
cellent lithograph of this remarkable elip 
per-ship in the hall of the Apprentices’ 
Library, on Sixteenth Street Captain 
Mumford used to tell merry stories of the 
speed with which during the gold fever 
in California the erews of incoming vessels 
would jump from the decks and run for 
the mines. The strongest contracts made 
in New York would not hold them. 
Captain George A. Potter, of the Ar 
chitect, a little clipper of 520 tons, built 
about 1847 in Baltimore by Mr. Gray, and 
owned by Nve, Parkin, and Co., an Amer 
ican firm in Canton (Mr. Parkin is now 
a resident of New York), contributed to 
the fame of the American clippers by a 
gallant passage in 1853 from Canton to 
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London, in which he beat a small fleet 
of inglish vessels It was a great thing 
In those days to be the first to reach 
London with the new crop of Congo te: 

The English were CONUNOISSEULS In that 
commodity, and paid fancy prices for the 
privilege of decocting the first leaves of 
the season, so that the captain who was 
earliest in landing his eargo in London 
sold it fast at a good round sum. and in 
the Canton River, every ies when the 


crop came in, there lay a fleet of American 


and English clippers, each pens to be 


the first leave How maenificent and 
Impressive was the representation from 
the United States—beautiful and majestic 
vessels riding at anchor in the Chinese 
harbor, the pride of our countrymen and 
the admiration of the world! That year 
the SAUCY little Architect was surrounded 
by ten or twelve English ships, and having 


finished loading about as soon as they, left 
the Canton River in their company, and 
soon left their company too. She made 


the trip to London in 107 days, against the 


monsoon, and sold her entire 


of 
appearance, 


cargo before 
any her late comrades had put in an 
The first of the delinquents 
was the Hero of the Nile, \ 
captain on entering the Thames inquired 
anxiously of the 


thing 


to arrive 


vhose 
pilot if 
little 
With a] 
and paper cuttin 
ed to after the 
short winter passage of twenty-nine d: LVS, 


whence board some 


had seen any 
of “a American ship from 
Canton ight load of serap-iron 
s, the 
New York, re 


Architect proceed 
aching there 
having taken on 
and cotton 


flour 

ewoods, she returned to China. 

and being then famous for speed, was at 
chartered 

at 


once to take a cargo of tea 


London tS sterling a ton: on her for 


ner vovage she had reeeived {6 sterling a 
ton, while the English vessels were clad 


fo get £ 


freig 


sand £4. It is doubtful if such a 


ht rate as £8 a ton fora sailing ves 
sel’s cargo was ever paid before, or has ever 
been paid at the 
Kast River to-day are glad to get one cent 
a bushel grain to England. 


or 374 cents 


since, Ships docks of 


for carrying 
a ton, 
Captain Potter's brother, ( 


‘aptain Jesse 


K. Potter, of Salem, Massachusetts. was 
master of the New Bedford ship Oneida, 


owned by Thomas 8. Hathaway (formerly 
a Liverpool packet), when she was cap- 
tured and burned by tl 
Florida. The Confederate sailors robbed 
him of his charts, instruments, and cloth 


ing, and even of his watch. In a belt 


he rebel privateer | 
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| shortest bu 


| be 


| Se acomb 


to | 


Sprung a 


he 


they 


id 
took thess 


when he asked them to vo doy 


around his body 
silver dollars; 


son 


try some gin, they civilly rep 


board a vessel which landed 


gin belonged to them. 


nambueo, and he died soon 
never having recovered his 
is a great erief to a captain 
sh Pp, said an old sea-dog res 


never saw one that did not 
under it.” 

Captain Josiah Richardson 
per Stag Hound, wrote from 
on the Sth of April, 1851, to Me 
son and Tappan: ‘‘Gentleme 
Stag Hound anchored in | 
day after a passage otf SIXty-s 


the 


t one ever made ly 


we had not. lost maintop-m: 
three top-gallant-masts Fel, 
passage doubtless would hay 


shortest made. ... The Shi 
built to beat the Stag Hi 
thing that we have fallen in 
could hold her play. 
the ship; a better se 
ing ship, or drier, I never saile 
The clipper Red Jacket, buil 
f Maine, 
and Tavior, Bost 
startling encounter with iceberes 


ever 


[ am 
wre boat. Or be 


Thomas, o 


of 
from 
1854.0 Thi 
of t 
made ¢ 


Horn on her passa 


T ix ’ ] 


ore 


August, 


erandeur of some 


in 


and 
like masses of ice 
sion upon her skipper. 

Captain Samuel Yeaton 
officers of the clipper Samuel | 
were presented by the owners and 
meter rs of that vessel with a purs 
7th of Mareh, 7, for thi 
sae untiring efforts in 
the said ship and eargo” into thi 
New York her voyage fron 
‘After a long and tedious passac 
the China Sea,” wrote Messrs. A 
and Brother, the owners, 
verse monsoon, during 
leak, 
age, aided by 


on he 185 


on 


which y 

you continued yo 
these officers, witli 
ting into a foreign port, and wit 

ergy and perseverance worthy of a 
finally succeeded, although upon 
allowance of provisions, under 


trying in bring 
vessel and cargo where they ha 
secured to us with but little d 


To this, Captain Yeaton, on behalf 


circumstances, 


4 
\ 
- 
| | 


THE OLD PACKET AND CLIPPER SERVICE 


officers Osborne and Taylor, re he seaso f the vear, from two and one 
it was ‘difficult for a sailor, alf to four per cent 


nereantile phrase, to find fitting yages, of course, were not 
convey his acknowledgements for | fi the Switzerland, o 
jiberal donation, and the flatter- | line was once i10 days in returnin 
er in Which you have alluded to | New York from Liverpool—and 
es rendered by mvself and olfi- | gers must amuse themselves After a 


iz our late vovage from China, | nine o'clock breakfast back@ammon 


e then, to use a sailor's phrase, | chess, checkers, and shuftle-board 


itl am ‘taken all aback’ by this | requisition, and if the ship wa 
ted demonstration.” required considerabl 
old captains are but types of a | lignum-viti 
ss, and the qualities that most | from sliding At twelve oclock the su 
ze them are those that belong | was taken and the sl Ips reckoning rica 
n who make nations great. betting on the rans being much less fr 
quent than in these days wnen the result is 
V more nearly UnLiOrn. Dinner was served 
ight it was to see a returning | at half past two o'clock, and eaten in about 
me up the East River and an- | two hours, all the meats being 
her pier with all sails set The | carved on the table. The bill of f 
her arrival had been conveyed by | Christmas dinner on board the Cor 
elegraph from Sandy Hook to Grinnell in mid-ocean on the wi 
Island, and thence by another sig- | don in 1858 is presers 
raph to New York, though per- | verses w ritten at the 
had been two days in sailing her | passengers: 


uty miles from the Hook to the 


oats came into use about the year 
being expensive, were hired by 
ships in cases of emergency 
cost $125 to be towed from thre 
city across the bar three miles 
l Sandy Hook. To-day the charge 
e same service is only $40, and al 
ery ship leaves the harbor in tow 
sets were conspicuous for sailing 
larly at their advertised time, wind or 
id.galeorecalm. Eighty cabin pas 
s were considered a wood list, and 
eight consisted less of breadstutffs 
at present, being chiefly virgin tur Roast 
tineand pitch for ballast; tobacco, lard, 
_oil-eake, woods, and staves. Such 
ro was paid for by weight and mea Besides 
nent—barrels by the piece, wheat by that 
And when 


course 


vushel, cheese by the ton, tobaeco by 
iogshead—and from 85000 to 310,000 
cht money, and from $2000 to 35000 
we money, were the usual returns of 
itward voyage, although occasional 
»sum was much larger. All freight 
nsured for its full value, and usual 
ie vessel was insured also. The At 
Insurance Company would carry 
=2().060 to $30,000 on the hull of each 
packet, the yearly rate for the hull being aken at seven o'clock, and 
from eight to twelve per cent., paid by | followed by the reading of the daily 
giving a premium note due in twelve | weekly journal of the voyage, by a lec 


On came 


months; and for the cargo, according to | ture from a passenger, or by chia 
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ould not take it, I left it 1 10st tee 
ild 
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too 
do not like, so I ft for those ae 
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tine roas ink un i 
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Card-plaving and singing were favorite 
amusements of the later hours. few pas 
engers Carin » go to bed until mid 
nicht (And according to the New York 


Times of Mareh ISS2, ‘‘a down East 


ONTHLY M AGAZINE. 


tion to the shipeof our transat 
ren as a butcher's nae to 
racer,” One 
the London 


ah 
Times hastened 4 
readers by 


bright 


its 


of 


announe 
ship-captain ridicules the pretense that English clipper Chrysolite had 
Minister Schene} Introduced poker plav- | American clipper Oriental |), 
ing into England (if anybody has pre- | on the vovage from Liverpoo] 
ided that he did). and says that poker- | The news Was received with ee 
pray Ing Was carried to Eneland in the | rahs. and published conspic WOTIS 
old packet-ships, and many a noble son | cry quarter of Great Britain. and 
of Kentueky has beeuiled the tedium of a! found its way to this country | 
forty-day vovage by teaching John Bull few weeks the fact came ont 
this little game.” American clipper had not bee; 

At any hour of the day or nicht. testi all; had gone to Anjier 
hes an old pach et captain, flirtation and | and « e Java, two thousand mile 
fove-making were in order “One couple oe where the Enelish ¢] 
vere married in Trinity Churehy a 


week: 
fter landing in New York, althouech the \ 
had never seen each other until they met 


on shipboard, and the man hadtwo crown 


ip children with him durine the vovage.”’ 
But this sort of thing ean scarcely be said 
to have been peculiar to the old packet 
service The presence of the captain's 
Wile often added little to the 
ul pleasure of the voyage. Ina letter of 
han from his passengers received by 
 . in Albert Spencer on the arrival of 
the Pale sline at London, February Rt. 
1856, occurs this paragranh: ‘* Permit us 
also to express our ippreciation of the 
Inanyv amtable qualities of your inestl 
mable wife She endeared herself to all 
iy her amiabil ty, her cheerfulness. and 
roodness of hie irt Her presence Vs 
brought eomfort and elie erfulness to her 
‘ellow passenvers, To her we attribute 
much of the happiness of our 


voyage.” 


VI. 
That our Enel 


lish brothers should have 


remained comfortable under the pelting 
reports of such nautieal triumphs of the 
American flag was searc ‘ly to be expect 
ed A biceesed newspaper said: ‘* The 
relative merits and demerits of British and 
(American marine architecture have late- 
ly been placed in a prominent position 
I fore the pul | and have commanded 
mich atte ntion, Not a few were there 
who, cowed by the lengthy and elaborate 
descript ons given by American scribes of 
the ‘clippers’ of their country, pitifully 
emoaned the decadence of John Bull, 


sorrowfully hinted that Britannia was no 


longer ‘mistress of the seas,’ and confi 
dently asserted that ‘the wooden walls | 
of Old England’ stcod in the same rela- | 


ald Mck: ay 


dropped anehor, Not beat 
claimed the Boston Journal, i) 
type, and hundreds of other 3 
hewspapers printed a similar ] 
The Enelish Clipper Chrysolit: 
eat the American e lipper Orient hi 
all the bragging of the B 


sriti 
Despondeney across the water w 


increase, 


A writer in the Londo) 
confessed lugubriously that ‘it 
feared the propelling power of 


has not yet had a fair trial 
suited for aining its ereate 


St 


prineiples whieh in this count 


vet been gener; lly 


cumstances whieh our ship - own 
able to explain. The 
London News recovered itself suf] 
to print a picture of a 
bagalda, built at 


OW]! 


best 


new elipp 


Aberdeen. 


to beat the Oriental and any other A; 


ican vessel: but after the 


episode of the e — r 
English waters. 


clorio IS 
yacht Amer 


Peel, M 
in his seat in 


n Parliament. and e 
his surprise that not a word had bee 
with referenee to the circumstance 


foreign vacht having come to Eng 
and, in the presence of the ( Jueen hy 
beaten some of the erae k English 
vessels. Whatever might he the 
qualities of the American yacht, he 
clared that if such a defe ‘at had bee) 
tained by the English sailing 
the Isle of W ight, there was not a 
sportsman in England who would ) 
to any expense to recover the 


Vess 


lost la 
The colonel’s remarks were receive 
cries of ‘‘ Hear!” Hear!” Finally 
English brothers tried the remedy 
ing clippers in this country, and Mr 
built 


ot 


for Banes and ( 


] 


t 
] 
| ME {Poets 
Ii ‘ 
; 
& 
nu 
wre 
1 
ay 
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ENSNARED. 
nd others, a fleet of vessels | desertion in many ship-yvards. The in 
ie Sovereign of the Seas or | tolerable dictation of the trades - unions 
Cloud —say of 24090 tons bur- | came in to swell the trouble, and lead in 
f them, the Lighting, sailed | some cases to the insolvency of the mas 


from Liverpool in sixty-two | ter-builders. The workmen whose sery 


ined in sixty-four days ices are necessary to the construetion of 


a time. The Donald Mckay, ships that is to Say, the carpenters, ¢: 
Banes, and the Champion of | ers, Joiners, painters, blacksmiths, 

performed notable service, | and rope and sail makers—had been earn 
so satisfying as if it had been | ing during the prosperous clipper period 
ypers of British make, although | as much in three or four days as pr 
e successful clippers built in | viously they had received in a week; and 
un after the triumphs of the all at once they resolved to work only 
lainly showed in their model- | three or four days in a week, making it 
rence of transatlantic ideas. impossible for builders, who had entered 
ing of the Panama Railway in | intocontracts under heavy forfeits for non 
stablishment of the Pacifie Mail | fulfillment, to keep their engagements 
» Company, and the decline of | The partial failure of the crops of 1554 
rnia and Australia marine trade | and the warlike attitude of Europe, were 
to close the clipper epoch. In additional causes of depression. Seven 
there was an unparalleled de- | vears later the outbreak of the civil war 


n American ship-building, and | drove American commerce from the seas 


ENSNARED 


DeEEP in a vast primeval w 

My half-decaying cabin stood 

Its walis were mossy, and its floor 
With stain and mould was darkened 
Therein I dwelt, aloof from « 

Alone with fancies swect and 


Long after dawn I lay in bed 
And heard the woodpecker overhe: 
Beat on the roof his rattling call, 
And heard the wind-waves rise 
Whilst from afar, worn keen and 
Faint memories of the world came 


At noon the wo x] Was strangely still 
No fluttering wing, no tapping bill 
Shadow and sunshine side by side 
Drowsed in slim aisles and vistas wid 
Even the brook’s voice, rich and full, 
Seemed slowly lapsing to a lull. 


When night came on, the owl came 
hoo-hoo, hoo-hoo-00-00! 
And sly faint footfalls, here and there 
etrayed the hesitating hare; 

Whilst in the tree-tops, dark and deep, 
The wind sighed as a child asleep 


Day-time or night-time, all was w 
With light or dew God’s blessings 
For coarser dreams [| had no room 

heart was like a lily bloom, 

1 every song I sang was sweet 

at my feet. 
all unaware, 

Unlucky bird! I touched the snare, 
And (in the city’s meshes wound 
My cabin never more I found, 
Nor that sweet solitude where naught 


f 

- 
ti 
thy 

sion | 

H 
fall 
hin 
ind 

) 

4 
Save Nature, help d me when wrought 

“ 


Lords, it 1774, “*I look upon North 
America as the only great hursery of 
freedom left upon the face of the earth.” 


tis the growth of freedom in this nur 


ry which really interests us most in the 


Revolutionary period; all the details of 


patties are quite secondary Indeed, in 


tiny generat view of the historv of a na 
! 


ind finally wets out a rain are of more im 
portance than all whieh lies between. No 
doubt every skirmish in a prolonged econ 
test has its bearing on national character, 
but it were to consider too CUrLOUSIY to 
dwell on this, and most of the continu- 
ous incident of a war belongs simply Lo 
military history. If this is always the 


ease, 1f 1s peculiarly true of the war « 


Lmerican Independence, whieh exhibited 
s Lafayette said. crandest of causes 


von by contests of sentinels and out 


In April, 1 


John Adams wrote 
proudly to his wife, ‘* Two complete years 


‘have maintained open war with Great 


rifain and her allies, and after all our 
difficulties and misfortunes are much abler 
to cope with them now than we were at 
the beginning.” The tale of the lone 

ars of hope and fear which followed 
has been several times told in this Maca 
zine, and here at least need not be dwelt 
on Those who remember the sort of 
ubdued and sullen hopefulness which 
prevailed, year in and vear out, in the 
Northern States, during the late war for 


the Union, ean probably coneeive son 


thing of the mood in which the American 
1 
copie Saw months and years 2o DV with 


out any very marked progress, and yet 
vith an indestructible feeling that some 
now the end must come. The war for 
Independence dragged on its Weary course; 
the winter at Valley Forge Was worse than 
the winterat Morristown ; Steuben took the 
hungry soldiers who hitherto had had no 
uniform drill—who numbered sometimes 
only thirty men toa regiment, and march 
ed in Indian file and drilled them into 
anarmy. Burgoyne surrendered at Sar 
atoga in 1777, and for a moment Ameri 
ca, and even Europe, thought the war was 
won Phat surrender is the only Ameri 
can battle included by Sir Edward Creasy 
in his Fifteen Decisive Battles of the 


On, the steps by Which it gets into a war 


THE BIRTH OF A NATION 


“\ Y lords said the Bishop of St 
Asaph, in the British House 


World, and vet for six year 
ness was not recognized as 
war went on 

it was from France at. |. 
merely the material but th: 
port came. Alliance with F) 
frie ndship with the leading | 
ion. No power of imaginat 
fully reeall how unimportan 
were then these little colonic 
coast of the Atlantic. Am 
now more indifferent to the 
smallest German state than 
German state then was to An 
as the Prince of Hesse-Casse] 
a market for three million do 


of hired soldiers. On the ot 


When the importance of. thy 
colonies was recognized by §) 
because Spain also had colon) 
ed to lose them. After all, sl 
in herinstinets. When Vere 
ly assured the Spanish gover: 
there was ‘‘no ground for s 
people a new race of conquero 
not look forward to the Mi 
At any rate, Spain was hostil 
Kurope indifferent. To Frene] 
the new transatlantic nation 
thing interesting, a pet, a hol 
sophie whim—something to 
and maintained as atheory. © 
ed, it must be sustained handsom 
ill-favored thing, but mineown. 
stone, in the play, says of his lb 
The first treaty with Franee 
also the first treaty of the Uni 
vith any foreign government 
February 6, 1778, two months 
news of Burgoyne’s surrender had 
Paris. It had been negotiated m 
tween Franklin and Vergennes 
liberal and generous tone bore t 
of that singular diplomatie abilit 
in Franklin was called simplicit 
losophy. His triumph was a tri 


temperament; he conquered, as EF 


says the wise man should, ‘* wit! 
crossing of bayonets.” When F 
and Adams worked together, the 
energy, the self-assertion, were 
by Adams, but the patience, the 
good-nature, the unerring tact, ean 
Kranklin alone. As a French 
has said of him, ‘his virtues a 
nown negotiated for him, and 
second year of his mission had ex; 


be 


n 
11 
Ri 
vl 
K 
rom 


is seized with apoplexy, and was borne | 
the House to die. 
government had gained a powerful 
nee, but it had lost 

Richmond, Burke, and Fox sup- | 


ron 


THE BIRTH OF A 


ved it possible to refuse fleets 
y to the compatriots of Frank 
r was who supplied to Ver 
t was. after all, the controlling 
with the French government, 
that the Ameri- 
allianee, wer 
Even 
Vergennes that it 
sically impossible forthe Eng 


conviction 
or without its 
o carry the day. before 


\ 


wrote was 
est independence from them” 
forts, however great, would be 
to reduce a people so thoroughly 
to refuse submission.” 
ne money, it is pleasant to know 


rson favore dis capable of pay 


ts. even without the loan: and 
war there is a certain safety in 
a league on 
we rate the value 


must remember 


side, 
of the 


the winning 
high 
» we 
There 
who were 


inited England against it 
ny in that nation 


convineed that the 


by 
work of con- 
s hopeless. ‘The time may 
id the King to Lord North 
hen it will wise to abandon 
America but Canada, Nova Sco- 


but then the gener- 


in 


he 


he Floridas; 
ie nation must first see it in that 
If there is anything that 


pon the very school-books 


Is im 
in CON 
with that period it is the obsti 
King George and vet he had 
On the other hand, 


itham, who had onee said, ** Amer 


thus much. 


sisted; I rejoice, my lords,” 
ven by the French alliance to take 
America. He saw in the 
independence only the degrada 
power of England before the 
throne, and was earried from a 
ed to speak against it in Parliament 
lords,” he said, 
that the grave has not closed upon 
[am still alive to uplift my voice 
st the dismemberment of this ancient 
t noble monarchy.” As the Duke 
umond essayed to answer, Chatham 


was 
cainst 


the 


7, 1778). 


The young Amer- 
English 


its best 


its eause, but Chatham had roused 


aditional pride of England against | 
ce, and Lord North was his successor. 


followed a period of which Washing 
rote to George Mason (March 27, 1779) 


cosenman forthe 


| One that lies before me deserib 


NATION. 9 


s for the first time despondent 


that he w 
and had rnoaay 
the of America so 
The war t Stil 


in Which he thought 
liberties endangered 
go on, and the Freneh 


the Atlantie 


‘y were cordially 


army and navy must cross 


for its prosecution “he 
welcomed by evervbody exeept 


New York Pennsy! 
mid not forget, as Mrs. Quin 


mah sé ttle rs of and 


Vania, who 
ev’s journal tells us, the 
ted by the 


fhe direct service 


excesses Commit 
Krench t Ops In Germany 

the Frenel 
an the 
support it brought. It occupied Newport 
Rhode Island, in July, 
SIX 


done by 


alhance was of less value th morn 


1780, with ne uly 


thousand men in army and navy 
of that 1 


ighted ree 


The unpublished memorials hyn 


and piace cor tath many de 


ections olf ie charming manners of 


Kreneh oflicers: of Rochambeaux 
ther and son: of the 

afterward King of Bav: 

de Brogli llotined 

of the Sw 

nis of the 

and Queen 


Vi 


Freneh Kin 


in their ¢ from Paris; of the omit 


de Noailles and of Adi 


niral De Ternay, the 


Chureh 
| 


vard 


are olk houses bial 
dow 
of those pie 
old letters 


their glori¢ 


city which in upon their win 
panes the seriptions 
Luresque day and there are 
and manuseripts that portray 
sthe vo We 


noblemen driving the COUnLPY upon 
their run 


udalism 


parties of ple asure, prece ce ra by 


ning footinen—a survival of fe 
tall youths in kid slippers and with leap 
ing poles; another describes the 
of Washington by the whol 
March, 1781 


The four French regiment 


reception 


French gar 


rison in It was a 


scene. 
known as Bourbonnais, Soissonn 


als, 


i 
Ponts, and Saintonge; they contained each 
a thousand men: and the cavalry Lroop, 
De 


Some of these wore white 


under Lauzun, was almost as large 
uniforms, with 
yellow or violet or crimson lapels, and 
with black gaiters: others had a uniform 
of black and gold, with gaiters of snowy 
white. The officers displayed stars and 
the 


gay in gold and silver lace. 


badges ; even officers’ servants were 
Over them 
|all and over the whole town floatéd the 
white flag of the Bourbons with the fleurs 
de vn up 
ranks along the avenue leading to 


just then 


lis. They were dra In open 


the 


lone wharf, which was losing 


i 
0 Newport. Ther 
0 
_ 
\ 
le 
| 
) 
0 
ra 
1. 
te 
ral 
Lie 
on 
3. 
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its picturesque old name, Queen's Hithe. 
This gay army, whose fresh uniforms and 
appointments contrasted strangely with 
the worn and dilapidated aspect of the Con 
tinental troops, received Washington with 
the honors due to a Marshal of France. 
In the evening a ball was given to the 
\merican generals; Washington opened 
the dance with the beautiful Miss Cham 
plin: he chose for the figure the country 
dance known as ‘*A Suecessful Cam 
pai@n,”’ and. as he daneed. the French of 
licers took the instruments from the mu 
sicians, and themselves played the air and 
accompaniment. Thus with characteris 
tic graces began the French occupation of 
Newport, and it continued to be for them 
rather a holiday campaign, until the siege 
of Yorktown, Virginia, proved the quali 
ties of their engimeers and their soldiers. 
\fter the ten days of the siege, the British 
army, overw helmed and surrounded, had 
to surrender at last; and in the great 
painting which represents the scene, at 
the Versailles palace, General De Rocham- 
au 1s made the conspicuous figure, while 
Washington is quite secondary. 

For nearly two years more the British 

troops held the cities of New York, Charles 
on,and Savannah; and though they were 
powerle SS beyond those cities, \ et it seemed 
to their garrisons, no doubt, that the war 
was not vet ended. Mrs. Josiah Quincey, 
visiting New York as a child, just before 

sevacuation by the British under Sir Guy 
‘arleton, in 1788, says that she accompa- 
nied her mother, Mrs. Morton, to eall on 
the wife of Chief Justice Smith, an emi- 
nent loyalist. Their hostess brought in a 
little girl, and said, ** This child has been 
born sinee the Rebellion.” ‘‘Sinece the 
Revolution?” replied Mrs. Morton. Mrs. 
Smith smiled, and said, good-naturedly, 
‘Well, well, Mrs. Morton, this is only a 
truce, not a peace; and we shall be back 
again in full possession in two years.” 
“This prophecy happily did not prove 
true,’ adds Mrs. Quiney, with exultant 
patriotism, 

Independence was essentially secured 
by the preliminary articles signed in Par- 
is on January 20, 1783, although the final 
treaty was not signed till September 3. It 
was on April 18, 1788, that Washington 
issued lis order for the cessation of hos- 
tilities, completing, as he said, the eighth 
year of the war, The arniy was disband- 
ed November 3. The whole number of 
‘Continentals’ employed during the con 


test was 231,791. Of these M 
had furnished 67,907, Conne¢ 
Virginia 26,678, Pennsylvania 
the other States smaller num. 
2679 from Georgia. The expr 
the war, as officially estimat: 
were nearly a hundred millio 
specie (892,485,698 15). and thi 
eign expenditures, etc., swe 
more than one hundred and { 
millions (3135,693,703). At tl 
army, Which had been again an 
the verge of mutiny from 1 
privation, received pay for t] 
in six months’ notes, whieh con 
in the market the price of two 
for twenty shillings. The soldis 
ed their homes, as Washineto: 
Congress, ‘‘ without a settlement 
accounts, and without a farthing o 
in their pockets.” 


Independence being thusachies 
was to be done with it? Thos 
resented the nation in Congress 
generally agreed in patriotic feelir 
not agreed even on the fundament 
ciples of government. The Swiss Z 
who represented Georgia, and w]) 
ed to have been familiar with rey 
government ever since he was six 
old, declared that it was ‘‘littl 
than a government of devils 
Adams heartily favored what he « 
republican government, but we 


from a letter of his to Samuel Ai 


(October 18, 1790), that he meant 


something very remote from our pr 


meaning. Like many other men of » 


est origin, he had a strong love for so 


distinctions ; he noted with satisfact 
that there was already the semblance of 


aristocracy in Boston; and he, mor 


held that the republican forms of Po 


and Venice were worse, and the | 
and Swiss republies but little bett: 
the old régime in France, whose 
led to the Revolution. The repul 
Milton, he thought, would imply 
eries,” and the simple monarchica! 
would be better. He meant by re; 
he said, simply a government in 


‘the people have collectively or by re; 


sentation an essential share in the 


eignty”—such a share, for instance, ast 


have in England. This being th 
it is not strange that he should ha 
garded independence itself as but 


porary measure, a sort of prote 


should have looked forward without 


¢ 
\ 
“ 
) 
\t 
af 
tt 
| 
‘ tc! 
lal 
SES 
tory 
Ich 
ist 
er 
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Itimate reunion with England, ! 


‘in guarantees to be secured by 


fortunate that the institutions 
a were not to depend on the 
ns of any one man, even the 
Many persons think of the or 

of the United States as being 
of a few leaders. Had this been 

the Continental government 
ive been organized first, and the 
eynments would have been built 
| on its model. As a matter of 
as just the other way. While 
leaders were debating in Con 
negotiating In Europe. the ques 
vovernment was settled by the 
nization of successive colonies into 
nwealths, the work being done 
by men now forgotten. These 
kk the English tradition of local 
vernment, adapted it to the new 
m, and adjusted it to a community 
ch kings and noblemen had already 


to fade into insignificance. 
en before independence was declared, 
of the ecolonies— Massachusetts, New 
jJampshire, South Carolina, Virginia, and 
New Jerseyv—had begun to frame State 
nments on the basis of the old char 
vovernments, but so hastily that their 
needed in some eases to be revised. 
the declaration, New York and 
rvland followed soon, and then the 
st. Jefferson wrote to Franklin (Au 
st 13,1777) that in Virginia ‘* the peo- 
em to have laid aside the monarch 


umd taken up the republican govern- 


with as much ease as would have 
led their throwing off an old and 
ting on a new suit of clothes.” <All 
e common wealths agreed, almost with- 


consultation, on certain principles. | 
| recognized the sovereignty of the peo- | 
or at least the masculine half of the 
ple; all wished to separate church and 
all distinguished, as did the un- 

en constitution of England, between 

he executive, the judicial, and the legis 
itive departments; all limited the execu- 
department very carefully, as experi 
had taught them to do. Nowhere, 

t in Rhode Island and Pennsylvania, 

is there any recognition of the heredita 
“ht to vote, this being in Rhode Island 
led in the royal charter under which 
State governed itself, omitting only 
part of royalty, till 1842. In short, all 

le thirteen colonies shifted what had 
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seemed the very basis of their structure 
and vet found themselves, after all, in 
condition. We have frowh accus 
tomed, in these days, to the readiness with 
Which English-speaking men can settle 
down ans where on the planet and pre 
sently organize free imstitutions; so that 
we hardly recognize what a wonder it 
seemed that thirteen colonies, even while 
engaged in a great war, should one by one 
quietly crystallize into shape. 

The great difficulty was to unite these 
little commonwealths into a nation. lt 
took one unsuccessful experiment to teach 
the way of success, and it is astonishing 
that it did not take a dozen. It was a 
strange period. The war had unsettled 
men’s minds, as is done by all great wars. 
It had annihilated all lovalty to the King, 
but it had done much more than this. It 
had made the rich poor, and the poor rich 
had filled the nation with almost irr 
deemable paper money; had created a 
large class whose only hope Was to evade 


payment of theirdebts. ‘*Oh, Mr. Adams,’ 


| said John Adaims’s horse- jockey client 


‘what great things have you and your 
colleagues done for us! We can never 
be grateful enough to you. There are no 
courts of justice now in this province, and 
I hope there never will be another.” 

The first experiment at national union 
was the Confederation. It was based es 
sentially on a theory of Jetferson’s. This 
theory was to make *‘ the States one as to 
everything connected with foreign na 
tions, and several as to everything purely 


domestic.” For purposes of foreign com 
merce it must exist. To this all finally 


agreed, though with much reluctance. In 
deed, the original apostles of this theory did 
not much believe in any such commerce. 


Jetferson wrote from Paris (in 1785) tha 


lif he had his way ‘‘the States should prac 


tice neither commerce nor navigation,” 
but should ‘‘stand with respect to Europe 
precisely on the footing of China.” But 
he admitted that he could not have his 
| way, and wrote to Monroe (December 11, 
1785) from Paris: ** On this side of the At- 
lantie we are viewed as objects of com 
merce only.” Granting thus much, then, 
to be inevitable, how was little Rhode Is] 
and or Delaware to resist the aggressions 
of any European bully, or of those Al 
gerine or Tripolitan pirates who then bul 
[lied even the bullies themselves‘ For 
this purpose, at least. there must be some 
| joint action. How could the United States 


“ages 
ed 
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( 
! 
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Stat 
‘ 
ld 
‘ 
) 
‘ 
a 
f 
( 


is Washin ton said 


‘one nation to-day 
They 
ent to mak it 
they [ne 
dertools to build i 
nave an outside but 


shape through a con 


Congress, June 11. 1776 


digest the form of a 


entered into betw ent 


the ‘ cameel > thus prepared were not ac cember, 1785, to M. De Vergeniy 
pted DY Coneress till 


ind they had 


they received the assent of the last of the | « x pressed 


States, on Mareh 1. 


time the affairs of the way 


on loosely enough by Congress —still a] United States, in order to 


single Which 


rly among 


‘Kine Cone.” But 


iutely no power but in the Impulsive sup- | bond to the 


port of the people It was a t] 
i 

ce to sit in Coneress 

more and more 

reac ] \ I yer 


Baltimore, Lancaster. 
(Annapolis Was to most of th 


far more of a journey 


Francisco or London from Philadelphia | between North and South, | 


or Annapolis to-day 


otes were taken by 


State had an equal vote, so lone as there | eo: wse of the Confederation }; id « 
Was one tian to represent it. there Was a/ creased the jea lousy between thes 
strong temptation for di legates to abs nt | the large States. There were ob 
themselves: and a si cle member from! to a permanent President: son 


Delaware or Rhode Is] 


Wot 
sent, balanee the hole representation prefer, to have a system like that 
from New York or \ Irginia. “Tt is} vailing in the Swiss ( onfederati 
enough to sieken one,” wrote Ge neral pl ice at the head m« rely the cha 


Knox to \W: 


observe io light “4 matter many States | riety of opinions as to a Legislat 
inake of their not being represented in | one or two Houses. It is said that 
Congress—a eood proof of the badness of | Jefferson returned from Franc 

the present Constitution.” Even on the breakfasting with Washington, an 


great occasion when 
Washineton was to be 


present only twenty 


ing but seven of the colon es. “It is dif- | saucer before drinking it 2” 
licult,” wrote M. Otto to the Fre neh gov “To cool it,” said Jefferson 
ernment, “to assemble seven States, which | throat is not made of brass.” 


form the number required to transact the 
least important business:” and he wrote 
after, that the secret 
of the predominant influence of Massa- Franklin, like Jefferson, approved 
chusetts in the Congress was that she 


again, a few montlis 


usually kept four or 


forego 


therefore unite sutli- | well: and it is not at 
treaty ind enforce it, 


house which should Cement to the Union.” 
no inside the barrel,” 
The Confederation y 


much modified before mn 


17 


it sat Philadelphia, 


members, represent Fee now pour that cotfee into 
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n government thane while States rary 


(in 1785). the VY were) As we rend the records we ce) 
and thirteen to-mor- | der that the organization did 


all stra 
the same General Knox wrote 
ther words, they un- | ton, the favorite t ~asts in the 


} 
ana 


Was originally put in There were those who beliey, 


mittee appointed by thine but the actual Nnecessit te 


‘to prepare and | war eould really unite the 


confederation to be some patriots f) 


ankly wished f¢ 
“ese colonies.” But lamity. M. Otto, writing 


hor 


November 15, 1777, | that Mr. Jay was the most inf! 


ngress, and that Mr. Jay 


his hearing a wis 
St. During all this Algerine pirates, then so formi 


were carried | burn some of the maritime t 


reunite 


had come to be fa tion and eall back the old feeli 


the people as majority of Congress pe rCeLve 


this king had abso ly,” he wrote, ‘that war would 


Confederation. but 
a thankless of- | not conceal the lack of means \ 


the best men were possess to carry it on with adya 


tant to se rve there 


This desperate remedy bein 
question, the ** hoop to the b 
York, Princeton, or | be put on by some more px 


t 


the members | Yet each way had its own p 
than to reach San | There were jealousies of lone 


Inasmuch as all colonies which were ready to ab 
States, and every | ery and those whie helung to it 


land eould, if pre- | have preferred, as a very few 


in March, 1783, ‘*to 


a committee. Again, there existe: 


the resienation of | him why he agreed to a Senate. 
received there were “Why,” said Washington, “did 


‘Even so,” said Washington, 
our legislation into the Senatorial] 
to cool it.” 


of the single chamber of deputies 
tive able delegates | has been thought that to his gre: 


ee D4? 
reat han 
il 
ry 
Vou 
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Kranee, leading to the adoption of 
thod, were due some of the excesses 
‘reneh Revolution. The States of 
lvania and Georgia had. during the 
ration, but one legislative body: 


mnnfederation itself had but one, and 
York voted in the 
against having more 


it State of New 
tion of 1787 
16 The most enlightened Kuro 
Mazzini, Blane, 


Goldwin Smith 


etTormers Louis 


Mill, 
wlieved the second House to 
American institu 
vhile the general feeling of Ameri 


Yet 


have 


even 


bea 


of weakness 


overwhelmingly in its favor 


OFFICERS AT 


A NATION 


NEWPORT 


mere existence is atyvpe of that com 


its 
oundation of the 


Patrick Henry 


\ ceased to be a 


promise which is at the 
national government If 


was rieht. if he 
Virginian in becoming an American, then 


had who 


there should be no separate representation 


of the States If .letferson was right 


who considered the | non only a tempo 


rarv device to carry the colonies throug] 
the war for Indepe ndence then the States 


only should be repre sented, and = they 
weigh equally, whether small on 


But El 


when he said 


1] 
shoulda 

1) 
melded both 


Weare neither 


aitferent 


large mdge Gerry 


stateinents 


the same nation nor nations 


| |) 4) > 

| 


FISHER 


We 


one 


ought not, therefore. 


of 


This Stalement is) res 


to the 


ideas too close- 


pursue 


or othe these 
ly rarded by Von 
Holst, the ae itest foreign eritie of Ameri 
iistitutions since De Toequeville as 
contuming the whole seeret of American 
history 


We are 
of 


apt to suppose that the senti 


ment Union among the Colones, Once 


formed, \ t steadily on Ihereasing vot 


at ali: it went. like ll other 1 he’s, 


a by 
It 


and reaet 
red that P 


Was before 2 shot 
Was | 


thie 


atricx Henry had thrilled 


peoples ears with Is proud assertion 
OF nationality lhe distinetions bet wee 


New York 


ho more 


Virginians 
ers, and Ne 


Pennsylvanians, 
are 


hota \ am an American 


But as the war went on the people” of 


the United States came 
ly deseribed the 


States. The separate common 


as 


Inhabitay 


the organization. the power, 
army, and one of them, North ¢ 
went so far as to plan a fleet 


federation was only, as it 
‘a firm league of friendship 
nental government was once act 
acterized in’ Massachusetts as 
power: it was the creation of 
sities, while the States controlles 
life. Washington had to eo 
the States were too much eng 
local coneerns,”’ 
the‘ hation 
Ames wrote, ‘‘ Instead of feeli: 


and he 
great business of a 
tion, a State Is our country, So 


influenee of foreign nations wer 
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integrate, not to unite. Even tented in spite of its triumph W ashing 
ndly government of Europe, ton thus despairingly s immed up the sit 
iad no interest in promoting uation: * From the high ground we stood 
cabinet at Versailles wrote to upon. from: the plain path which invited 
n America (August 30, 1787) our footsteps, to be so fallen. so lost. is 
d not regret to see the Con- really mortifying: but virtue, I fear, has 
oken up, and that it had vee- in some degree taken its departure from 
Jother object than to deprive our land, and the want of a disposition to 


pof that vast continent.” do justice is the source of our 


national 
he Confederacy waned day by enibarrassments 


no power, for power had been The downfall » Confederation was 


] 
ithheld from it: it had only |) greatly aided by » celebrated imsurree 


GENERAL SIR Gl 


and. as Washington once said, tion of Damel Shays im Massachusetts—an 
nee is not government.” Fisher oceasion when armed mobs broke up the 
eclared that °° the corporation of a courts and interrupted all the orderly 
ora missionary society were great- processes of law. Phis body numbered, 
ntates than Congress......The according to the estimate of General 
nent of a great nation had barely Knox, who defended the Spring tic ld ar 
enough to buy stationery for its senal against them, not less than twelve 
or to pay the salary of the door- or fifteen thousand men, seattered through 
> Tt existed only to carry on the the New England States: but hie estima 
‘+t best could. and when the war ted the whole body of their friends and 
the prestige of the Continental POY supporters at two sevenths of the popu 
tL was gone. There was left a peo lation—not, as Von Holst says, one half 
outa covernment, and this people The grounds of this insurrection were, as 


emoralized amidst suecess, discon it seems to me, a shade more plausible, 


\ 
YC ARLE TON 
‘ 
‘ 


| recognized As stated by 
their most energetic opponent, Knox. these 

| 
leWs were based expressly on the pecul 
i Thines at the close Ola long 
iusting var, and amounted sim 

to the doetrine that, ben 


narrowly 
rescued from shipwreck. thre 


} Whole half 
drowned Company should share alike As 
result of the war. they Urgved, almost ey 
‘ body as bankrupt John 
lOrse-jocKkey Client Was really NO Worse 
otf than the most sober and 
Chane Of the fe Vho had any Money, 
re speculators and contractors 
tO nad Grown rich out of the Lovern 
ment: others were Tories in diseuise. who 
Had s ea their property from a just con 
All this property, having been 
saved f the British by the sacrifices of 


Hy should i justice be shared amone all 


not demand so much as 
Hat: let there be Simiply a remission of 
debts and a furt 


Vudacious 


her issue of paper money 

proposition HOW seelns, 
is hot wWholiv inconsistent with some 
Hinges that had gone before it If Wash 
ington himself thoueht it fitting to cele 
rate the surrender of Cornwallis by at 
] 


release of prisoners from jail, why 
not now carry this rejoicing a little fur 
and have an equally general release 


Ol those 


ther 


ho were on their Way to jail ? 
Thus they reasoned. or might have rea 
soned, and all this helps us to understand 
a little better why it that Jefferson 


id not share the cenera] aiarm at these 


aoctrines, out, on the Whole, rather ap 
proved of tlie outbreak ED history 
produce he said, ‘tan instance of rebel] 


SO honorably conducted “God for 
bid we shall ever by Without such a re 
bellion!” "A little rebellion now and 
then is a good thing “An observation 
of this truth os 


hould render republican 


governors so mile 


as not to discouracve 


hk too m ich Yet those who were on 


the spot saw in this rebellion not only the 


Weakness Of the general government, but 
that of the separate States as well Not 
only is State against State, and all against 


the Federal head.” w rote General Knox to 
Washington, * but the States w ithin them 
selves possess the name only, without hav 
the essential concomitants of govern 


ment On the very first 


lmpression of 


faction and heentiousness the fine theo 


relic: government of Massachusetts has 
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Even before this insurreet 
tion, attended bv five St 
been held at Annapolis (Sept 
With a view to some pre 
orvanization It called a 


vention, which met at Phila: 
Ihe barely a quorum of Sta 
29, 1487. There the delet. 
constant interruptions and 


the majority of the New Y, 
tion leaving once under prot 
Carolina protesting, Elbridee 
dicting failure, and Ben jan 
despairingly proposing to 


sions thenceforward Witl 


last remaining hope. Then 
thon was adopted at last 
Into new and more heated ¢ 


every State. We have in The | 


Hamilton's great defense ot it 
rick Henry himself turned his 
against it in Virginia, and Sam 
In Massachusetts. These we re 
powerful opponents, who wer 
titled to a voice; and in thes 
tant States the Constitution 
by majorities so smell that the 
a dozen votes would have cause 


In the New York Convent 
stood 30 to 27; in Rhode Island 


this being the last State to ratii 


result being secured by s chane 
vote under the instructions o 
meeting in the little village of V 
town, too small, even at this das 

a post-office. By a chance thus 
was the United States born into 
The contest, as Washington wrot 
Was “hot so much for glory 
ence,” 

And as thus finally created 
Was neither English nor 
American It was in very essel 
tures a new departure. It is con 
say that the French Reyolutio) 
with it French theori 
United States. Edmund Burks 
the colonists were “not only a 
liberty, but to liberty according to | 
ideas and on English principles, 
Isa prevalent Hnpression that the 
of France converted this Englis 
into a French habit of mind. and 
desire to legislate on the abstract 
nan came from that side of the 
Channel. But Jetferson had wu 
in France, nor under anv strons 
influence, when he, as Rey 1D) 
said, ** poured the soul of a conti: 
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unental Act of Independence” 
iklin had made but flying visits 
vhen he wrote in England, about 
ose striking sentences, under the 
‘Some (Good Whig Principle 


orm the best compendium of what 


is called Jeffersonian Democracy The 
all of one man is as dear to him as the all 


of another, and the poor man has an equal 


right, but more need, to have representa 
I 


tives in the legislature than the rich one.’ 
What are sometimes reproachfully ealled 


es 
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‘transcendental politics” arose spontane 

ously inthatage; the Constitution is based 
on them; and in urging them America 
probably influenced) France more than 
Kranee atfected America. There is now 
a reaction against them, and perhaps it is 
is well that these oscillations of the pend 
ulum should take place: but Tam not one 
of those who believe that the people of the 
United States will ever outgrow the Dee 
laration of Independence. 

One of the most momentous acts of the 
Continental Congress had been to receive 
from the State of Virginia the gift of a 
vast unsettled territory northwest of the 
Ohio, and to apply to this wide realm the 
vuarantee of freedom from slavery. This 
safeguard was but the fulfillment of acon 
dition suggested by Timothy Pickering, 
when, in 1783, General Rufus Putnam and 
nearly three hundred army officers had 
proposed to form a new State in that very 
region of the Ohio. They sent ina memo 
rial to Congress asking fora grant of land 


Washingt 
indorsed 
but nothi 
it. Nort} 
soon after 
cession 
United 
then revo 
the people ( 
ed territo. 
themselves 
to bea sepa 
under thi 
Franklin 
throueh T 
ferson, fin 
ered a deed 
1, 1784, by 
ceded to 
States all he 
northwest of 
The great 
cepted, and 
croverhnment 
ed, into whi 
son tried to 


nanee, but 

feated by a sink 
Again, in 17> 
King,of Mass: 


seconded by 


an antislaver 


Ellery, of Rh 


and, proposed t 
Jetferson 
clause, but again it failed, being sn 


by a committee. It was not till JJ 


I7S87, that the statute passed by 

ery was forever prohibited in the 
of the Northwest, this being moy 
than Dane as an amendment to 
nance already adopted —whicli | 
had framed—and being passed by 
every State present in the Cong) 
in all Under this statute the © 
pany — organized in Boston the 
as the final outeome of Rufus | 
proposed colony of officers 
from the government five or SIX 
of acres, and entered on the 


movement of emigration west of 
The report creating the colony pre 
public schools, for religious ins 
and for a university. The land 
paid for in United States cert 
debt, and its price in specie was 
eight and nine cents an acre 
tlers were almost wholly men 
served in the army, and were us 


\ 
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The Indian 
ids of the proposed settle 
en released by treaty. 


ind discipline. 


It was 
asa great step in the nation 


although it was really a far 


vet dreamed 
in America,” wrote Washing 


than any one 
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President in the chair of the Senate On 
the 30th of April the streets around. the 


old ** Federal Hall” in New York 


were so densely crowded that it 


city 
seemed 
in the vivid phrase of an eye-witness, ** as 
if one might literally walk on the heads 


of the people the baleony of thre 


THE INAUGURATION OF 


Darley 


vas ever settled under such favor 
ispices as that which has just com- 
dat the Muskingum.” 

id been provided that the new 
tution should go into effect when 
States had ratified it. That period 

arrived, Congress fixed the first 

sday in January, 1789, forthe choice 
‘residential and first 
esday in Mareh forthe date when the 
ivernment should go 


electors. 


into power. 
t. 1789. the Continental Con 
ased to exist, but 
fore either House of the new Con 
is organized. On April 6 the or 
on of the two Houses was complete, 
toral votes were counted; and on 


it was several 


+) John Adams took his seat as Vice 


WASHINGTON 


Wa 


hall table covered with crimson 
velvet, upon which lay a Bible on a crim 
son cushion. 
with 


generalship, whose patience, whose self 


Was a 


Out upon the baleony came 


‘superb dignity” the man whose 
denial, had achieved and then preserved 
the man who, 


greater than Cwsar, had held a kingly 


the liberties of the nation; 


crown within reach, and had refused it. 
the 
shouts of the people, then bowed, and took 
the oath, administered by Chancellor Liv 
ingston. 
upon the cupola of the hall; a discharge 
of artillery followed, and the assembled 
people again filled the air with their shout 
ne. 


Washington stood a moment amid 


Atthis moment a flag was raised 


Thus simple was the ceremonial 
whieh announced that a nation was born 
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BUCHANAN was born on the 
vy of April, 1791, and died on 

of June, 1868. Of this long 
uger part was devoted to the 

ie United States. In 1820 he 
| to the House of Representa 
1832 he was sent as Minister to 


in 1834 he was elected to the 
In 1845 he was made Secretary 

In 1853 he was sent as Minister 
nd In 1856 he was elected Pre 
f the United States. We have said 
= in these various positions the sery 

The old 

not as Office-holders during 
the period covered by the public life of 
Mi Buchanan were servants, and hard 


times were 


people. 


these times. 


working servants. In our day there is 
oo mueli of the notion prevalent that the 
ider of even a petty office is above the 
ot under them, and that he is re 
only to the ring or the imme 


people li 
sponsible 

te holders of the influence which put 
n and may put him out of office. 
A study of the biography of a statesman 


him 


f the 

uch of the history of the country. 
No book contains a more important con- 
densation of the history of our home and 


past generation is therefore a study 


foreign policy, the development to matu- 
rity and power among nations of our gov- 
ernment, than this biography, beginning 
vith the administration of James Monroe, 
and ending with that of Abraham Lincoln. 
Mr. Buchanan went to Washington in the 
first years of Mr. Monroe’s second term as 
President. Mr. Monroe had been elected 
with very slight opposition. Party poli- 
ties was searcely known, and there were 
no exciting public questions on Ww hieh the 
people were divided. It was the business 
of men at Washington to study and ef- 
feet the prosperity of the country, and 
et themselves to the work. In the 
House were such men as George McDuffie, 
R. Poinsett, Reuben H. Walworth, 
Benjamin Gorham, William Lowndes, 
John Randolph, John Sergeant, and a 
host of like spirits, whose names, to the 
American familiar with the history of his 

itry, sound witha golden ring out ofa 
golden past, in which the land prospered, 


Joe] 


fg of James Buchanan, Fifteenth Pre sident of 
fed States. By GrorGe Ticknor Curtis. Two 


New York: Harper and Brothers 
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YHANAN.* 


and the foundations of our greatness were 


laid deep and broad 
It Mr 
times to make careful notes of Important 


was Buchanan's habit in later 
incidents and conversations and he made 
now and then a note of his memories of per 
sons and things in his earlier life. These 
notes, terse, clear, and se@NnTeNLIOUS, form a 
valuable feature of the biography, and 
preserve for history manv characteristics 
of the men with whom he came in contact, 
Thus he has left on reeord a tribute of pro 
found admiration to one vho, had he lived, 
would probably have oceupied a high po 
sition in the affections and respect of his 
William Lowndes, of South 


he 


ablest, purest, most uns¢ lfish states 


countrymen, 


Carolina, and whom characterizes as 


man of his day.” John Sergeant said of 


‘With 


with 


him : much aceurate know 


su) 
which enabled 
the House, 


there was united so much gentleness and 


ledge, and powers 


him to delight and instruct 
kindness. and such real, unatfeeted mod 
esty, that you were prepared to be subdued 
before he exerted his commanding powers 
We 


and so many men have arisen to be, and 


of argument.” have lived so fast, 
so many others to seem, creat, that the 
name of Mr. Lowndes, once a prominent 
candidate for the Presideney, has almost 
passed out of American memory. 

John 
Mr. Buchanan, 
the most conspicuous, though far from 
the most influential, member of the House 
when I first took my seat He entered 
the House in 1799, and had continued 
there, with the exception of two terms, 
from that early period. His style of de 
bate was in perfect contrast to that of Mr. 


Randolph of Roanoke,” says 


in the same note, ** was 


He Was severe and sarcastic, 
sparing neither friend nor foe the 
one or the other laid himself open to the 
shafts of his He 
helles - lettres and classical 
allusions were abundant and happy. He 
had a shrill and penetrating voice, and 
could be heard distinctly in every portion 
of the House. He 
liberation, and often paused for an instant 


Lowndes. 
W hen 
Was fine 


ridicule. a 


scholar, his 


spoke with great de 
as if to select the most appropriate word. 
His manner was confident, proud, and im- 
posing, and pointing, as he always did, his 
long forefinger at the object of attack, he 
gave peculiar emphasis to the 
his language. He attracted 


severity of 
a crowded 


ag 
93d 
ist 
the 1s 
f the 
service § 
‘ 
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gallery when it was known he would ad- 
dress the House, and always commanded 


the undivided attention of his whole audi- 


ence, Whether he spoke the words of wis 
dom, or, as he often did, of folly For 
these reasons he was more feared than be 


loved, and his influence in the House bore 


no proportion to the brillianey of his tal 


ents. He was powerful in pulling down 
an administration, but had no skill in 
building anything up. Hence he was al 


most always in the opposition, but was 
never What is called a business member 


To me he was uniformly respectful, and 


well remember Mr. Sergeant putting me 
On my Mr. 


sometimes complimentary, in debate. 


lard 
friendship.” 


against Randolph's 

It is worth while, by way of reminding 
young readers of the rapid advance of the 
country, to note that among the first pub 
lic questions which occupied Mr. Buc} 


Hath 
an 


as a young statesman was the Cum 
berland Road, a national turnpike - road 
from Maryland to the banks of the Ohio 
River. This road was the great 
travel to the ‘far West.” Its opponents 
were Pennsylvanians who owned stock 
ina turnpike from Philadelphia to Pitts- 
burgh Mr fayor 
ed the national road, on the general prin 
ciple that 


line of 


Buchanan, however, 
it was a bond of 
tween the East and the West. 
days of 


union be 
In these 
innumerable railways it seems 
incredible that but fifty years 
have passed since the United States Con 
gress was legislating on a turnpike as 
an all-important bond of union of the 
States. The old road was kept up awhile 
after that, amd as late as 1845 we remem- 
ber the sunrise seen from the window of 
a stage-coach on the summit of the Alle 
ghany 


H 


almost 


ridge as we were pursuing the 
then quickest route from New York to 
Cincinnati. 

[t is not our purpose to follow Mr. Bu 
chanan’s public career. That would be 
to reprint a large portion of the volumes, | 
in Which the reader will find an admira 
ble condensation of the political history 
of the administrations of the successive 
Presidents under each of whom Mr. Bu 
chanan was in public service, until he be- | 
came President himself. 


Mr. Curtis’s work may be divided into 
wo parts, and each part has its separate 


‘ 


interest to the reader.- In the one is 
found the history of the man, in the other 
the history of his country. If one who 
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reads it will—supposing it pos 
go all interest in political 
seek only the story of a life 
passed among men and won 
generation now nearly gone, { 
man of education, of accomplis 
established social position, of 
high official position, and yet 
who, while in the social world 
seems never to have been ex 
world, but rather an observer o 
find in this biography ample n 
thoughtful study and instructic 
That not of the wor 
surrounded him may perhaps be j 
by a single remark. 


he was \ 
He had thi 
lifean extended correspondence 
of his time—eminent men on bot 
the Atlantic—from which the | 
has largely extracted. We do 1 
all this record of friendship and 
tion that any one ever address 
* Dear Buchanan,” orthat he eve: 
ed any one in that which is 
style of correspondence between 
friends. 


ti 


Krom his earliest days I 
tions, so far as this record infornis 
devoted ho 
There, indeed, the warmth of a v 
but very earnest heart abundantl) 
It has been excellent judgment 
part of the biographer to give suc! 


to those of his own 


ed space to his correspondenc: 
niece (Miss Harriet Lane), to whi 
was in place of a father. When she 
a young girl he wrote to her letters ; 
ognizing, and thus leading her to 
nize, the dignity of even a young 
life, and doubtless confirming in he 


the assurance that she had always s 
rounding her the affectionate and fir 


guidance of a guardian on whose love ai 

care she could depend. While she w 

at school he wrote to her sueh wise an 
pleasant words as these, which we quot 
from various letters: 


“Your letter afforded me very great pli 
There is no wish nearer my heart tha 
you should become an amiable and int: 
woman; and Iam rejoiced to learn th 
still continue at the head of your class 
can render yourself very dear to me |} 
conduct; and I anticipate with pleas: 
month whieh, lL trust in Heaven, we 
together after the adjournment of ¢ 
I expect to be in Lancaster for a wee! 
days about the Ist of April, when I hoy. 
you in good health, and receive the n 
vorable reports of your behavior.” 

‘It 


a 


is one of the first 


esires of 1 


j 
rats 
‘ 
sure 
ent 7 
» SEE 
| | 
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uld become an amiable and good) one thread running through the life of 


on and accomplish nts are very the tinan, Which was never variable ith 
they sink into Ihsignuificance strength. and which shows the long un 
red with the proper government 
ind temper. How all your rela 
nats would love you how prond 
I should be to acknowledge and OmlV as the politician or the statesiian. 


changing character of the real an, who 
has been hitherto known to the world 


is an object: of deep affection, It is in such corre spondence as this that 
She is kind in heart, amiable in | the reader mmay discover many of the 
behaves in such a manner as to prominent traits of pe rsonal character 
iection and esteem of all around | Onee the niece brad cu cepted an invitation 
cherish the hope that ere long to make an excursion from New York to 
the case. Endeavor ae, AGT West Point On a United States revenue 
of studies you are en- | The uncle, then President, wrote 
ne number would ree too vreat to her expressing his great regret, and re 
mon intellect, but it would seem | Minding her of his rule not to use coy 


mage them all without difficulty. | ernment money and property for private 
ogy and history seem to be your fa- | pleasures As matter of fact it appears 
shallexpect, when we meet, that you | that this was his steadfast principle, It 
sods and heroes of Greece and may sound somewhat strangely in thus 
ers’ ends ‘ iner table 
gers'ends. At edit day Wiel special trains and steamers are 
m,during the last session, a wage 
so frequently used for official parties of 


it no person at the table could ‘ . 
pleasure, but itis true, that Myr. Buchanan 


Muses, and the wager was wou ‘ 
een one of the company the result always paid his OWnh bills on such occa 
btless have been different. I pre- | Sions, and his travelling fare on journeys 
the Muses and Graces are vreat When the Prinee of Wales visited Wash 
th you. Attend diligently to your | ington. and was supposed to be the gov 
above all, govern your heart and 


ernments guest, he was in reality the 


guest of Mr. Buchanan, and the expenses 
of the entertainment of the Prince and 
lis suite were entirely his private affair 


now to give you a caution. Never 
afiections to become interested or 
urself to any person without my pre 
ce. You ought never to marry any | During his Presidency of four years he 
liom you are not attached: but you | expended considerably more than the sal 
er to marry any person who is not | ary of the oflice from year to year. On 
lord you a decent and immediate sup- | his retirement a rancorous political writer 
my experience have witnessed the charged him with taking away from the 
ws of patient misery and dependence | white 
women have endured from rushing | 
ilicient reflection. Look ahead, and | ons The 
he future, and act wisely in this par- CRATES: Wa disposed of by the publication 
of the fact that the presents had been cata 
logued and deposited in the Patent-oflice 
As Miss Lane grew up, he from time to| by the President after the departure of 
time, with steadily increasing confidence, | the embassy. When he learned that the 
made her sensible of her value to him, | expenses of a luncheon on the steamer 
{of the trust he reposed in her, by oe- | which conveyed the Prince of Wales to 
mal communications of important | Mount Vernon had been sent to and were 
rs, not to be divulged, but which | about to be paid by the Treasury Depart- 
ghed on his mind and controlled his ment, he forbade it, and ordered the bills 
vements. At length the young lady, | to be sent to him, with intent to pay them 
th mature intellect wisely guided and | himself. They were paid by the interpo 
ructed, beeame the faithful and trust- | sition of Mr. Cobb, who claimed the right 
companion of the statesman, the mis-|to do it as the originator of the plan. 
f his establishment at a foreign | Unswerving honesty of this kind charac 
and afterward in the President's | terized his entire public life. 
at Washington, and repaid in his| In what we have said about Mr. Bu- 
ling years something of the debt of | chanan’s personal attachments to others, 
ratitude for his early watchfulness. The | there is one, and that a very important, 
losophie reader of this biography will | exception. It was that which modified 
il to regard this attachment as the | the entire course of his life. When a 


Hiouse the presents which were 
made to him as President by a Japanese 


one 
\ 
5 
| 
id 
4 


young lawyer in Lancaster, Pennsylva 
nia, he was engaged to be married to a 
young lady to whom he was devotedly at 
tached. The biographer has given us in 
a brief but deeply interesting sketch the 
history of this sad episode. A ‘lovers’ 
quarrel,” originating in the gossip of vil 
lage girls, separated them. ‘Trifles are 
causes in the philosophy of life, as in na 
ture, which sometimes produce convul 
sions, catastrophes. Young girls of the past 
veneration ina country town were marvel- 
lously like young girls of the preceding 
and of the present generation. The gos 
sip of thoughtless children, scarce grown to 
womanhood, produced effects which they 
little imagined. The lovers were parted. 
The separation would have been only tem 
porary, perhaps, but for her sudden death. 
In a very touching and eloquent letter he 
begged to be allowed to see his dead love. 
In this he said: ** My prospects are all cut 
off, and I feel that my happiness will be 
buried with her in the grave. It is now 
no time for explanation, but the time will 
come when you will discover that she, as 
well as I, has been much abused. God 
forgive the authors of it! My feelings of 
resentment against them, whoever they 
may be, are buried in the dust. T have 
now one request to make, and, for the love 
of God and of your dear departed daugh 
ter, whom I loved infinitely more than 
any other human being could love, deny 
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| never varied by rank or statio 


me not. Afford me the melancholy plea- | 


sure of seeing her body before its inter- 
ment 

Perhaps to the unsentimental reader this 
is but a trifling incident in a human life. 
But, after all, the mighty forees which 
move humanity are the forces which come 
from the affections rather than from the 
cool intellect. Men have died, and worms 
have eaten them, and this for love. He 


who endeavors to measure the soul, to an- | 


alvze the moral and intellectual part of 
man or woman, and who ridicules what 
we call sentiment, leaves out the most im- 
portant element in the whole subject of 
consideration. When in later years Mr. 
Buchanan became a publie man, political 
antagonists, according to the accepted 
American style of political campaigns, 
raked out of the history of his youth this 
incident, misrepresented and falsilied it. 
The old politician, who knew better than 
any man in America how to meet and re- 
ply to all the attacks and accusations, true 
or false, of opponents, never allowed the 


| 
| 


| 


rarely if ever amounted to alfectionatt 


| renee had much to do with that a) 


solemn sacredness of this n 


tarnished by any allusion to it 
Onee he told a trusted frien: 
were among his papers lette: 


which, when he Was dead, W ¢ 


sary, set this history truly b 
were interested. It would s 


fore his decease he came to the 


that the story of his love bi 
to himself and to her, and t} 
ed little what was said here wl 


she should talk it over wher 


GOSSIPS or seandal-mongers 


tors found a sealed packave | 


directions to burn it unopenc 
obeyed the direction. 
The course of true love. s 


ographer, in terms of ver 
quence, ‘‘ran in this ease pu 
broken in the heart of the s 


through a long and varied life. |} 
a grief that could not be sp 
which only the most distant al 


be made; a sacred, unceasing si 
ied deep in the breast of a mai 
formed for domestie joys; hidde 
manners that were most e) 


neath strong social tendencies 
alrous old-fashioned deference 

of all ages and all climes. His 
and reverential demeanor tow: 


dividual attractions, was doubtt 
large degree caused by the tende) 
ry of what he had found or fan 
whom he had lost in his early d 
such a cruel fate.” 

The immediate effect of this sorro 
to change the course of his life. fl 
previously determined not to enter 
ical life. He now sought exciten 
associations with men, and accept 
nomination and election to Congress 
The village gossips who parted thi ers 
are responsible for a vast deal 1! 
since occurred in the history of the United 
States. 

It is not to be doubted that this occur 


coldness and reserve of manne! 
which Mr. Buchanan impressed | 
those who came only in easual ¢ 
with him. But he was a genial : 
lightful companion with his intimates 


beit, as we have seen, intimacy witli lim 
} 


friendship. He was, however, a polished 
and agreeable member of the s: 
cles into which his varied experiences 1) 


On; 
254 
| 
i 
} 
M 
he 
0 
: 
= 
‘ 
( 
+ ut 
| | 


of State, Mr. Marey, in 1853 issued 


iim. and his letters show that 
een observer and shrewd anno 
social characteristi¢s of women 
Perhaps in nothing d 
ore distinetly than 
that memorable mterruption of 


oes this 
in his ac 
n relations which seemed im 
en the State Department issued 
to United 


abroad on the subject of coats 


tions States 


repre 


it 


young and even middle-aged per 


S 


present day have no recollee 
is somewhat ridiculous passage 


story of our country. The See- | 


r directing United States minis 


ypear at foreign courts the 


dress of an American citizen.” He 


¢ 


lefine whether he intended to des 


buckskin hunting-shirt of the 
frontiersman, the homespun suit 
mest Pennsylvania farmer, the 


ial striped trousers and swallow 


( 


of Brother Jonathan, or the ordi 
ning costume of gentlemen in our 
Mr. Buchanan 


ed in an embarrassing position 


‘ities and towns. 


s remarkable circular, as were oth 


e1g 


nn October 28 he wrote officially to the | 


ive 


n ministers. The courts of Eu- 


always prescribed certain for 


s of dress, as do all social circles. 


her own 


{to insist on this is a right which 
ierican lady claims and exercises 
a 


iS 


house, where she 


Buchanan’s method of dealing with 


ct was cool and calm, and the re 


s eminently gratifying. 


partment an account of an in- 


i] conversation with Major-General 


rt, whom | 


London. 


master of ceremonies at 
ie met at the Travellers’ 
Sir Edward express 


ard Cust, 


hh opposition to my appearance at 


in the simple dress of an American 


I said that such was the wish of 


1 government, and I intended to 


n to it, unless the Queen herself 


intimate her desire that 


I should 
n costume. In that event I should 


clined to comply with her Majesty's 


suggestion was ingenious, 


It was 


ugh astonishment to the ceremo- 


‘or it was throwing the responsi- 


of excluding the American repre 
tive, not on ancient settled customs | the principle as correct, and resolved with 
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court, but on the Queen herseli 
The perplexed courtier replied testily that 
the Queen would receive him in whatever 
dress he chose to wear, but the people ol 
vould consider it presumption. 
this 
| 


il 


Eneland 
The American answered 
that while he had the hig 
her Majesty.and would pay every deference 


by saying 


est respect for 
to her, it was a matter of total indifference 
to himself individually whether he ever 
appeared at court. The master of cere 
monies said that an invitation from the 
Queen was a command. The American 
received this information in silence. 


This accidental club conversation open 


| ed the publie discussion of the subject, and 


while Mr. Buchanan evidently regarded 
the circular order as injudicious, he re 
solved to be bound by it, although the 
subject had now become one of some im 
portance. For if the minister were omut 
ted by her Majesty in invitations to court 
balls and dinners, he be omitted 
also in general London society, and would 


would 


thus lose those opportunities tor contact in 
conversation with members of the govern 
ment and ministers of other powers, which 
are of higher value to a diplomatic officer 
than all formal interviews. ‘The dith 
culty in the present case, too,” avrites Mr 
Buchanan to Mr. Marey, 
hanced by the facet that the 
a lady, and the devotion of her 


reatuly 


sovereign 1s 
subjects 
toward her partakes of a mingled feeling 
allantrs To add to the 


of loyalty and 


| responsibility of the minister in London, 


the United States representatives at other 
Kuropean courts were awaiting the result 


lat the Court of St. James as a guide to 


their conduet 

On the whole, the circular of the Seere 
tary of State, issued perhaps more with a 
view to popularity at home tha 
had the 
courts of Europe manner wholly 
It was an attack on ancient 
It was im 
It threat 
ened the overthrow of customs dear to the 


n efleet 


abroad, excited conservative 


in a 
unexpected. 
rights and settled principles. 
polite, impolitic, imp rtinent. 


hearts of old courtiers, and was devised to 
least of the thrones 
rovalty left, 


ceremonials Which made 


undermine some at 


as had sia 


such, perhaps, 
except the state 
| them seem to be thrones sustaining mon 
archs. 

Mr. Buchanan's resolution to obey the 
circular led him to serious consideration 
of the subject, and he at length regarded 


ts 
stru 
eS 
Lally 
sans O 
g 
11 
_ 
i 
: 
ir 
su 
suit 
ape 
ss 
cd 
t ul \ 
ud 
faa] 
) sentati 
ye 


serious determination to be bound by it 
He came to the conelusion that for an 
American to attempt to wear court cos 
tun would be but a feeble attempt 
ape foreign fashions,’ because, most for 
tunately, he could not wear the orders 
and stars which ornament the coats of 
other diplomatists, nor could he, except mm 
rare instances, afford the diamonds, un 
less hired for the occasion.” 

It was proposed to him, from an au 
thoritative quarter, to appear in the civil 
dress worn by General Washington. He 


doubtless laughed at the idea of seeing 
Ifin such adress, and the dry report 


himse 
which he makes of this proposal and his 
reply indicates his appreciation of its ab 
surdity. His letters to his niece graphical 
ly relate the progress and end of the ‘ri 


diculous muss.” It was not till February 
in 1854 that it was adjusted. He writes, 
February 21: dined on Wednesday 


last with the Queen at Buckingham Pal 
ace. Both she and Prince Albert were re 
markably eivil, and I had quite a conver 
sation with each of them separately. But 


the question of costume still remains, and 
from this [anticipate nothing but trouble | 
in several directions. T was invited ‘in 
frock dress’ to the dinner, and of course | 
[ had no difficulty.” A few days later 
(February 24) he writes: ‘* The dress ques 
tion, after much diffieulty, has been final 
ly and satisfactorily settled. T appeared 
at the levee on Wednesday last in just 
such a dress as I have worn at the Pre 
sident’s a hundred times—a black coat, 
White waistcoat and eravat, and black 
boots, with the addi 
tion of a very plain black-handled and 
black-hilted sword—this to gratify those 
who have yielded so much, and to distin 


pantaloons and dress 


guish me from the upper court servants. 
[ knew that I would be received in any 
dress that IT might wear, but could not 
have anticipated that L should be received 
in so kind and distinguished a manner. 
Having yielded, they did not do things by | 
halves. As I approached the Queen, an 
arch but benevolent smile lit up her coun 
tenance, as much as to say, ‘You are the 
first man who ever appeared before me at 
court in such a dress.’ I confess that | 
never felt more proud of being an Amer 
ean than when I stood in that brilliant 


Li 


circle ‘in the simple dress of an American 
citizen.’ 

Well might Mr. Buchanan conclude his | 
last dispatch to Mr. Marey on this matter, 


| honor to the administration o! 
| Jackson. Ignorant as [I now 
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as he did, with the words. 
now done with this subject 
Is NOW amere matter of curio 
cident in past history, without 
coming out of it. It is more 
ble that the very quiet and 
but firm manner in whieh M) 
obeyed the instructions of lis 
without ostentation or discuss 
much to establish him in the « 
roval family as well as of 
England. He was universal 
and when Miss Lane joined 
she was received with e@reat 
cordiality on his aecount 
which was followed by admit 
young lady on her own acco 
establishment of friendships 
tinue unbroken to the present 

Mr. Buchanan’s ministry to | 
was not his first foreign diplo 
ice. General Jackson had si: 
Russia when he was still a vy 
He went reluctantly, and wit! 
determination to return at the « 


| vears, and sooner if the Presid 


permit. Mr. Randolph had prec 
and failed to accomplish what 
greatly desired, the negotiation 
mercial treaty with Russia. \W 
Russian ministry was offered 
Buchanan regarded as the chief « 
to his fitness for it his ignoran 
ropean Janguages. His cours: 


this deficieney, would proba 


old-fashioned and somewhat ric 
not a few of the later represent 


jour government on the Continent 


commenced the study of Frei 
worth while to look through thi 
private and public correspond 
see how an old-fashioned Ameri: 
man set about serving his cou 

ting himself for his work. In] 

the offer of the appointment, dat 
1831, he says, *‘ I wish to be pl: 
public station in which [ean not 

my duty with usefulness to the cou 


French lancuage, [ doubt wheth: 
acquire a suflicient knowledge: 
proper time to enable me to |} 
free communion with the politic 
in St. Petersbure which I consid 
tial to the able discharge of the 
a foreign minister,” 

On the 12th June he accepted 
sion by letter to the Secretary « 


2b 
= | 
tives 
‘ lt 
(ye) 
OF The 
( 
‘ 
\ 


he 


rit 


Mr. 


~ 


1 by the President to keep 
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is appointment seeret Tor a 


expresses the fear that the 


he must 
idv of the 
ad to 


» th public. 


} 


ye so far mastered the 


is l 


De 


thout much difficulty. 


rently.” 


however, 


tore 


ther 


French language, 


commence 


will 


ais 


Krom St. Peters 


befo 


In October he 


It 
re | 


W 


ptember, he writes to his bro 


neh 


able Lo re ad and under 


1] 
Will 


shali 


rites 


il Jackson a private letter advis 


( arned 
necessity 


ng the 


istry, at 


1 treaty 


s to the qualifications which a 


' 
» Russia should possess: 


yy 


no means so requisite 


Great 


as 


ress, insinuating manners, and 


wiedge 
In the 


iwiderable 


Says: 


to 


of the 
latter 


reneh 


lan 


I have already 


advances.” 


and 


At 


write 


the 


October, in a letter to a lady friend 
‘Since my arrival here 
read 


the 


ind now begin to speak it in 


{ 
1] 


commercial 
the head 


of 


reaty 
which 


By this time he was 
tted for the delicate work of 


with 
Was 


sselrode, who spoke English not 


Mr. 


us 


Buchanan 1 


S$ 


DOKE 


votiations were conducted with 


yed secrecy. 


The 


English am 


had wholly failed in etfecting 


on 


influential 


a 


| such treaties. 


behalf of lus 


mem be 


of 


govern 


the 


n ministry were opposed on princi 


The work which 


ianan had undertaken, in which 


decessor had failed, was to estab 


een Russia and the United States 


untries, 


dial and friendly relations which 
sted to the present day, with such 
umercial benefit to the people of 
His study of French was, 


se that he did, a laborious and 


ments. 


strictest 


secrecy 


t out to accomplish. 


Buchanan deseribes 


umatic occurrence: 


had 


nt part of the undertaking which 


When he 


omplished it, as he did most sue 
lly, the disclosure of the fact was an 
liment to the representatives of oth- 
This disclosure was un 
edly made by the Emperor himself 


‘on his saint’s day, December 


the some- 


been 


| throughout the negotiations. 


pre- 
In- 


deed, I do not believe an individual, except 
those immediately concerned, had the | 
idea that negotiations were even perm 
A rumor of the 
lo 


tne 
refusal of this government 
aty had 


o, and was thi 


make the tre circulated two 


months a hn repeatedly 


it 


emipt to 


ied in conversation ti 


for hal Was In Valin 


for any nation to att conclude a& 


treaty of commerce with the Russi th GON 


ernment whilst Count Canerene continued 
to be Minister of Finance Cou 


rode had on one 


OCCASION intimated al de 
sire that the British government should 
iot obtain a knowledge that negotiations 


were proces ding, and this was an addition 


al reason on our part tor observing the 
ereatest caution. it ought to be remem 
bered, however, that this intimation was 
civen before information had reached St 
Petersburg of the conelusion of the late 
treaty between France and England in 
relation to the Belgian question 

“The diplomatic corps, according to 


the etiquette, were arranged in a line to 
receive the Kmperor and Empress ; and 
Mr. Bligh, the Enelish minister, oceu 
pied the station immediately below my 
self. You may judge of my astonish 
ment when the Emperor, accosting me in 
French, in a tone of voice whieh could 
be heard by all around, said, ‘1 signed 


the order yesterday that the treaty should 
be wishes 

to Mr, 
Bligh, asked him to become the interpret 


(Mr 


is a most amiable man, and his astonish 


executed according to your 


and then immediately turning 


er of this information He Bligh) 
ment and embarrassment were 
that I felt 


incident has already 


SO SLPLIKING 
This 


a 


for him most sincerely 


given rise to 


consi 
erable speculation among the 
of 
more than it deserves 

‘I ought hen I 
presented to the Emperor L understood but 


cho 


ones St. Petersburg; probably much 


to remark that was 


French, 
and there was then an interpreter present 


little —I might almost say no 
Supposing this still to be the ease, the Km 
peror must have thought that an interpret- 
er Was necessary, ala was correct toa 

for | have 
ficient practice to attem] 
of th 
trust this may not long be t 


he 


certain extent, not vet had suf 


t to speak French 
in the 


prest nee e W hole eourt I 


he 


ise 


It has been said that there was little or 
no party politics in the country when Mr. 
Buchanan entered the House of Represent 
atives. The change which he lived to wit 


ness came slowly at first, then with fear- 
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ful rapidity [t is no part of the purpose 
of this article to follow him into the tem 
pestuous atmosphere which he entered in 
his political eareer, It is, however, prop 
er to say that his honor, honesty and pure 
devotion to his country are ably and abun 
dantly vindieated by his biographer. It 
will not do hereafter for any one discuss 
ing his part im American history to as 
sume to express judgment on his motives 
or his acts without having studied care 
fully the evidences here gathered, and 
which have not heretofore been aecessi 

ble, whose existence has not even been 
known, In all countries the passions of 
political conflict forbid the contempora 
neous judgment of the acts of public men. 
In this country perhaps more than any 
other the license of the platform and the 
press, elsewhere unequalled, commits to 
print and Imipresses on the minds of the 
living generation an infinite amount of 
falsehood concerning prominent men of 
all political parties. The wise historian 
gives in general small weight to preva 

lent public opinion of modern men, un 

less he finds the opinion, for good or for 
evil, sustained by facts well ascertained, 
and other than the statements of political 
Opponents. It need give no offense that 
the biographer of Mr. Buchanan proves 
beyond a possible doubt that statements 
made and published concerning his pub 

lic acts by eminent opponents, over their 
own signatures, were pure fabrications, 
which these eminent men, of course, had 
been induced to believe in all honesty. 
One illustration may serve, and will indi 

cate how great is the danger of trusting 
to contemporary history written in times 
of passionate excitement. During the 
war for the Union the late Mr. Thurlow 
Weed, having been sent to England on a 
special mission, whose object was to thwart 
the influence of agents of the Confederacy, 
and cultivate British friendship for the 
Union cause, published in a London news 

paper the history of a remarkable seene 
said to have occurred in a cabinet meeting 
in February, 1861. The story, in brief, was 
that the Secretary of War, Mr. Floyd, of 
Virginia, demanded of the President that 
Major Anderson should be ordered back 
to Fort Moultrie (whenee he had removed 
his little foree to Sumter), and threatened 
to resign unless his demands were com 
plied with. The cabinet was immediately 
assembled, and Mr. Buchanan informed 
them that he should accede to Mr. Floyd's 
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request. Mr. Edwin M. Sta 
upon made a violent speech 

the statement that to order VJ 
son back to Moultrie would | 


‘But if you intend to try 
done I bee that you Will aces 
nation.” ‘And mine,” adde 
tary of State, Mr. Black. 
also,” said the Postmaster-G: 
Holt. ‘““And mine too,” fo] 
Secretary of the Treasury, Gi 
‘This, of course,” was the ec 
Mr. Weed, “opened the blear 
the President, and the meeti 
in the acceptance of Mr. Floy 
tion. 


This story was wholly fi 
had not even a foundation in 
the evidence of its fabrieation 
sive. Undoubtedly Mr. Weed 
to be true when he published it 
readers of this will remember 
much contempt for Mr. Buchai 
miration of Mr. Stanton this { 
published and commented on 
It is one of the inexplicable fa: 
tory that General Dix, who was 
a member of the cabinet at the t 
alleged occurrence, but who was 
friend and correspondent of Mr. Bi 


for vears after, never took 
deny the story, and that Mr. Sta 
self, who knew better than any ot 
its impossibility of truth, and 
continued to be a confidential a 
ing correspondent of Mr. Buchai 
long time after his retirement 
life, allowed it to be circulate: 
approval. It is an instructive 
the history of American politicia 

It is not the purpose of this 
discuss Mr. Buchanan's cours 
dent of the United States. 1 
raphy itself must be careful 
any person who pretends to for 
telligent opinion on that subje« 
sion and prejudice are not yet 
passed, but the generation of A 
now living, largely consisting 
and women born since Mr. bi 
retirement, or who were but ¢ 
the war times, will have opportu: 
to study a vast deal of hitherto 
lished history. 

It is not without important sig 
that those members of Mr. Buc 
cabinet who afterward became p: 
in the cabinet of Mr. Lincoln 
ranks of the Republican party 
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ty approvers of his policy while 
e his advisers, but always con 
eso. A great deal of the oblo- 

1 was thrown on the reputation 
ring President during Mr. Lin 

t administration originated in 
es of cabinet quarrels as the 

It was a com 
tion that Mr. Buchanan had been 

st mulish, headstrong, against the 


save referred to. 


such men as Dix, Stanton, and 
ie letters of these gentlemen to 
red statesman in his country 


he most important his 


among t 
General Dix writes 
h manly confidence in his old 


md chief; and it is equally plain 


locuments. 


‘ile he had thoroughly approved 
surse of the President in seeking to 
vil war, now that the war had be- | 

i fixed fact Mr. Buchanan heart 
ved the patriotic course of the 

New York general. On the 19th of April, 
<1. Mr. Buchanan wrote to him: ** The 
eseunt administration had no alternative 
to accept the war initiated by South 
na, or the Southern Confederacy. 
North will sustain the administration 

st toa man, and it ought to be sus 

1 at all hazards.” This sentiment 
and General Dix reeognized as 

sistent with his entire administration. 
fo Mr. Holt Mr. Buchanan wrote on 


Mareh 11: 


[have not heard a word from any member 
ibinet since [ left Washington, ex- 

ter from Mr. Stanton, received yes- 

[ had expeeted to hear often, espe- 

rom Judge Black and yourself. Mean- 
the Northern papers are teeming with 

I know to be misrepresentations as to 
ressions used by yourself concerning my 
uct. From our first acquaintance [have 

most implicit conlidence in your in- 
erity, ability, and friendship, and this re 
s unchanged. Pray enlighten me as to 


s going on in Washington.” 


lo this Mr. Holt replied in a long let- | 


| 


Sayings : 


s Tread but few of these papers, if is not 
surprising that such calumnies should have 
ed my notice; but Tam astonished that 
should not have been mentioned to me 
ve of our common friends. Having no 
edge whatever of the nature or details 
ese misrepresentations, of course TL can 
ou no explanation or refutation of them. 
his mueh, however, may be safely affirmed : 
if they impute to me expressions in any 
degree disparaging to yourself personally or 
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ofticially, they are utterly false. I 
your adininistration an earnest and sincere 
support, first from a high sense of duty to iny 
rard tor yourself 


country, and next out of reg 
What [thus supported Twill ne 


personal 


er Cease LO tena 


‘T feel a gratitude that words can not con- 
vey for the declaration that, in despite of all 
these fabrications and perversions of a prothi- 


vate press, your coutidence remains unshaken, 


Be assured that LT have not and never will do 
aught unworthy of the trust that you so gen- 


erously repose. LT have labored to deserve 
your friendship, which has lavished upon me 
honors and distinetions for which T am and 
shall continue to be grateful with every throb 


of my life. No greater mortitication could be- 
fall me than to fear even that you regarded 
ine insensible to these kindnesses, or capable 
of being less than your devoted friend, now 
and hereafter, here and everywhere. 

“T think you have little reason to disquiet 
yourself about the calumunies of the press. 
Phe enthusiasm which greeted you in your 
progress homeward shows how these things 
You will 
not have to live long to witness the entomb- 


ment of the last of the falsehoods by which 


have impressed the popular heart. 


your patriotic career has been assailed If 
you are not spared until then, you need have 
no fear but that history will do you justice.” 


Mr. Stanton’s letters to his former chief 
are of very remarkable character and will 
surprise many readers. On the 10th Mareh 
he writes: 

“Tam also convineed by the @eneral tone 
prevailing here that there is not the least de- 
sign to attempt any coercive measure. A con 
tinuation of your policy fo avoid collision \ ill 
be the course of the present administration. 
General Dix gave up the Treasury Depart- 
ment Thursday, and went home Friday morn- 


ing. He on all oceasions speaks of you with 
kindness and regard. Mr. Holt is the only 
one of your cabinet vet in office: the proba 


bility is that he will receive the nomination 
of Supreme Jndge as a reward for what he 
terms his efforts to arrest the downward course 
of public atiairs at the time he became Secre- 
tary of War.” 


March 14 he says: 


} “ Judge Grier went home sick two days ago. 
| Judge MeLean is reported to be quite ill, Lin- 
coln will probably (if his administration con- 
tinues four years) make a change that will af- 
fect the constitutional doctrines of the court. 
“The pressure for ofiice continues unabated. 
Every department is overrun, and by the time 
that all the patronage is distributed the Re- 
publican party will be dissolved.” 


March 16 he writes: 


“Every day affords proof of the absence of 
| any settled policy or harmonious concert of 
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action in the administration. Seward, Bates, 
and Cameron form one yw ing; Chase, Miller. 
Blair, the opnosit ving; Sinith is on both 


Mines On one, some- 
times on the other Phere has been agree. 
If Is complained 
undertaken to distribute 
fhe whole patronage, small and reat, leaving 
liets of departments. Grew Is 
ihont Scott’s Simbecility’ are growing fre 
publicans are heginnine to 
think that a monstrous blunder was made in 
the Tariff Bill, and that. it will 


eut otf the 
trade of New York, build up New Orleans and 
the Southern ports, ind leave the rovernment 


no revenue: they see hefore them the pros 
pect of soon being without money and with 
out credit, But, with all this, it is eertain 
that Anderson will be withdraw I do not be 


Heve there will be much further eftort to as 
sail you. Mr. Sumner told me yesterday that 


t's proposed order was based Upon purely 
military reasous, and the limited military re- 
sources of the government. The embarrass- 
ments that surrounded you they now feel, and 


Whatever may be s 


aid against you must recoil 
as an argument agaist them. And In fiving 
their action they must exhibit thre 
facts that con 


reasons to} 
trolled you in respect to Sumter.” 
On April 11 he said 
“The administration has not acquired the 
conhdence and respect ¢ {the ople hie re. Not 
one of the cabinet OV pring pal offieers has tak 
ena house or brought his fan ily here. Seward 
rented a house ‘while he should continue in 


the cabinet, but has not opened it, nor has his 


family come. They all act as though they 
meant to be ready ‘to cut and run at a min- 
their tenure is like that of a Bed- 
oun on the sands of the desert. 


bly felt and talkes 


ute’s notice 


Phis IS Sensi 

about by the people of the 

feel no confidence in an admin- 

istration that betrays somneh Insecurity. And, 


besides, a stror teelin 


eity, and they 


x of distrust in the ean 
ancoln personally and of | 
his cabinet has sprung up.” 


dor and sincerity of | 


June 8 he wro 


No 1 had Live 


appearance of imminent 


danger passed away, anid 


the administration 
recovered from. its pame, than a determina- 


tion became manifest to give 2 sti 


iet party di 
reetion, as far as possible, to the creat nation- 
al movement. After a few Democratie ap- | 
pointments, as Butler and Dix, everything else | 
has been exclusively devoted to Black Repub- 
lican interests Phis has already exeited 
Strong reactionary feeling. not only in New 
York, but in the Weste ra States. General Dix 
iMforms me that he has been soe badly treated 
and so diseusted by the general 
course of the administration, that he intends 
Immediate to resign, This will be followed 
by a withdrawal of laneial confidence and 


extent. Indeed, the 
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course of things for the last fou 


been such as to excite distrust 
partinent of the covernment, 

On July 26 (after the first 
the patriotic ex Attorney-Ger 
Mr. Buchanan, and future S 
War under Mr. Lineoln, wrot 

“The dreadful disaster of Ss 
scarcely be mentioned. The 
ministration culminated in 
phe; an irretrievable mistortune 
disgrace never to be forgotten ar 
fo the ruin of all peaceful pursu 
al bankruptey, as the result of Lis 
ning the machine’ for five months 
unlikely that some change in ¢] 
Navy departments may take pl 

bevond those two departments unt 
turns out the whole concern, Ty 
Washington seems now to be ineyit 
ing the whole of Monday and Tuesday 
have been taken without any resist 
rout, overthrow, and utter demon 
the whole army is complete, Even nm 
Whether any serious Opposition to the 
of the Confederate forces could 
While Lincoln, Seott. and the eabine 
| puting who is to blame, the city isu 


jand the enemy at hand. Genera] 


\ 


reached here last evening. But if he 


ability of Cxsar, Alexander, or 
can he accomplish?) Will not Seott’s 
cabinet intriey 


es, and Republican 
thwart him at every step ?” 
These are but specimens from | 
letters of Mr. Stanton to Mp | 
Lest it should be imagined that 4 
induced by letters indicating sin 
ing on the part of Mr. Buel 
proper to add that in 
ence that gentleman sustained a « 
dignified attitude, full of intens 
in the terrible conflict in whieh 


| 


a 


try was involved, and ineuleatin 
fastly in private and publie tli 


| the citizen to sustain the adn 


of Mr. Lincoln. His consistent 
was in accordance with his lette) 


| tember 28, 1861. addressed to tli 


of Chester and Lancaster cou 
Pennsylvania, in which he said: 


“You correctly estimate the deep 
Which I feel ‘in Gommon with the eit 
will there he assembled, in the Presse 
tion of our country.” This is, indec« 
but our recent military reverses, si 
producing despondeney in the mi 
al and powerful people, will on 
them to more mighty exertions 


a war which has become inevitable b 
sault of the Confederate States 1 


Sumter. Por this reason, were it po 


= 
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WHAT WAS SEEN BY JUAN VALDEZ IN SALTILLO. 261 : : 7 
s your meeting, waiving all other | in the White House illustrated his tra- He 
confine myself to asolemn and ditional education by prohibiting dancing 
ui to my and espe-— thepe on the oeeasion of the visit of the 
ithout families, to volunteer for | pyinee of Wales. not because he had any 
yin the many thousands of brave 
volunteers who are already In objection to 1 himself, but because to the : # 
religious people of lis country it was quite 
e moment for action, for PROMP?, likely to ** cause seandal He wasa daily 
nd UNITED action, and not fordis- | reader and student of the New Testament 
PEACE PROPOSITIONS. These, we) and madea well-known book, Jay's Morn 
vould be rejected by the States and iq exercises, his constant 
seceded, tnless we should offer to companion To a ladv who seemed to 
eir independence, which is entire- treat praver lightly he said. ‘‘I sav my 
question Better prayers day of my life ana 
revail, when these people shall be 
that the war 1s conducted, not tor she looked at him in surprise, 
est or subjugation, but solely for ‘No, Iam not jesting; I have alway 
se of bringing them back to their said my pravers.” Rev. Dr. W. M. Pax 
on inthe Union, without impair- ton, of New York, contributes an interest 
chest degree any of their constitu- ing sketeh of a visit to him, while Presi 
vhts. Whilst, therefore, we shall cor- dent, in 1860. Mr. Buchanan invited the 
sil their retnra under our-common and interview, and after a long and remark = 
s and weicome them as brothers, able conversation on subsea 
iat happy day shall arrive it will he iflice 
‘ns at the command of the coun- | 28 President I will unite with the Presby 
i vigorous and suecessful prosecution of terian Church.” 
To this Dr. P. replied, se Why not now, 
Mr. President ?” 
Mr. Buehanan was a Presbyterian, and To this he answered, with deep feeling, : 
out his long life, although a mem- | and with astrong gesture, Lmust delay, 
iat Chureh only by baptism, and | for the honor of religion. Lf L were to oe 
communion, led the life of a econ-|) unite with the Chureh now, they would : 
id-fashioned Christian. He was say hypocrite from Maine to Georgia.” 
il observer of the Sabbath, went He fullfilled his determination, and died 
one of the customary gayeties of | in the communion of the Presbyterian ; os 
countries on that day, and when Chureh at Lancaster ‘aaa 
WHAT WAS SEEN BY JUAN VALDEZ IN SALTILLO. : | 
| WAS a young man then, sefior; just great crowds of mules and hor und : 
immed of twenty-five, and just made men. 
ordomo de tren: and proud L was to ‘* But in that cood day no ferro-carril ke. 
command of my four great wagons, was dreamed of. Right gallantly, with iB 
ieir fourteen mules each, and of all) whips cracking and bells jingling, we got 
e teamsters, and prouder still of the out from Monterey as dawn was breaking, 
placed in me by Sefior Don Ramon and fell into the procession that moved 
. ez, to Whom the tren belonged, and steadily down the southern road: and by 
om [was to earry the goods south- that night we had reached the foot of the uy 
| to Guadalajara, and there trade them) = great hill, /a Cuesta de Muerto, where the 
loza to bring back again to the north. | road passes into Cohahuila from Nuevo i 
\h, those were brave days, sefior! But Leon. All the next day we spent in haul 
are passing away now, for who will | ing the tren up the hill. Three, four teams 
goods longer in wagons when the of mules struggled with a single wagon 
roadway and the steam-horse have up the height straining and stretching, % 
into the land? Even now the harness snapping, wagons creaking and ! 
chway from Monterey to Saltillo is a plunging, great danger all the while of 
esert place, with only here and there a | wreck, of death to mules or men But 
stray burro or two with Little packs upon by rare good fortune no harm befell, and gs ; 
hacks, where only a year ago were | by night we were camped upon the crest, 
me lines of heavy -laden wagons and | a league from where we had started in the : 


: 
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morning —more than a thousand feet 


higher thie 


alr, 
the short stage to the Hacienda de los 
Vuertos, wheve the mules had rest and 
water and grass after their hard work. 
and so bv the evening of the fourth day 
we were safe in Saltillo. twenty leagues 
on Our journey from Monterey. Ah, 


senor, it is defving the good God's provi 
dence to make this journey, as they do it 
nhOW upon the ferro carril, in less than a 
single day! 

* When my 
and tl 
and 


wagons were set in order, 


ic mules safe in the corral and fed. 


food also given to my men, I went 


gratefully to the beautiful cathedral that 


Limight thank our Ladv for hav ing brought 


me thus far safely upon my way, and that 


L might pray for her safe @uidance to my 
Journey's end. The daylight was 


near 


j 


gone W hen 


til 


entered the holy cathedral, 


and Within was dark, save where a 


little candle burned before our Ladv’s al 
tar. 
senor, but 


Pe rhaps it is not so with all men. 


for me there is much comfort 


and refreshment in pravers thus said in 
duskiness of a 


then the Holy Mother 
seems most near to me, and LT have a sure 


the solemn stillness and 


at church; for 


gre 
conviction that my prayers are heard, So. 


after a little, [ came out again from the 


eathedral, with heart at rest and cheerful, 
[ tell 
this that you may know that Iw 
that la 


SIM tay 


and with love toward all mankind. 


vou all 


as 


In sSOrrow that nieht, ho 


my soul, that both and my 


spirit were in peace 


‘From the cathedral t 
lay 


o where mv wag 
not direct 
by old 


Franciscan convent and aeross the bit of 


the shorter LN is 
across the plaza. but down the 


waste land that lies beyond it. Smoking 


my cigarrifto, and thinking of nothing but 


getting soon to sleep, and so awake and 


up and off before daylight in the morn 
ing, | went down this way. The young 


moon, near setting, cast only a= faint 


light, uncertain, that 


made even familiar things seem strange. 


shimmering and 
ew people were on the streets. for near 
at 
that hour, and when IT came out upon the 


ly all the town was upon the plaza 


waste beyond the houses all was deeply 


still. Half-way aeross this waste my 
path led me close by an old house stand 
ing there lonelily. Like all the houses of 
Saltillo, it was built of adobe, a single 


story high, and had about its roof a sort 


of parapet or battlement. It had been 


The next day we made | far than any other in that q 
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rather a grand house in its day 


Built around a o 
front full hundyre 
the sides as deep, and out to t] 


town. 
the 


rey 


Was 


a 


corral, in which a tangle of } 


and around which ran a hieh 


of whole sections here and the) 


en down. Even in the moon] 


see that the house itself was peut 


One corner had completely bri 
the walls resolved into a heap o 
which lay in a confused ma 


and rafters and light canes that 


the roof. Bits of the parapet 


off in many places. leaving alone 
edge a jagged outline like a bri 
the wooden water-spouts had rot 
and the walls everywhere were 
From 
around which the house was bui 


deep gullies by the rain. 


up high above the broken roof may 
cottonwoods and pecans, their 
strength throwing into sharp co 
wreck in the midst of whieh: thy 
“Tecan not explain to vou 
senor, but this strange, desolate 
far 
ed to me in the wavering moo! 
can it vou 
exercised over me @ most 
It was like the « 
repelled my soul, and vet it « 
body toward it. Without mea 
nearer, | found myself present 


more strange and desolate 


make appear to 


Wwe 


fascination, 


of the great gateway, peering 
The 


crumbled and fallen; only the s 
bers on which it had swung, fixed 


into the patio beyond, 


above and below in their wooden 
vet remained, 


rageed, rotting 


with here and_ tli 
bit of 


stretching out from one side or thie 


board or bra 
in a sort of ruinous lattice-work 
which, under the archway of the 
I could see faintly the dark tr 
patio beyond. There had been a 
once in the patio, but now it wa 


tangle of rose and pomegranate 
run wild, with all ma 
new noxious Growth — rank wi 
foul, poisonous vines, from whic 
out into the warm night air a 
ening smell. In the centre of t! 
nearly lost in the lush growth a 
an old well. <A 


that somehow had worked its wa 


ange trees 


was stray moo 
through the thick masses of foliag 
struck full upon the stone areh 
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eurb to curb, and showed a! [can not truly say where the light came 
dwell rope still hanging there. | from; all that 1 know is that in some way 
_sefior, but this serap of rope, | it came from the child 


human hands long sinee had “The child was a most curious little 


move, made the dismalness of | creature, and saddening to look upon 
dismal place more dismal still. | On its back was a cruel hump that raised 
red to turn and run away. In| its shoulders near to its ears, and that 
air. laden with the evil odor of | drew in its poor little breast until its body 
ng plants, 1 was suffoeated in | was bent forward like the body of one 
in soul, But I could not turn. | crushed down by the weight of many wo 
trary, I felt myself moving for- | ful years. There was a halt im its gait, as 
ioh the ruins of the wate, the | though one leg were shorte rthan the oth 
crackling as it broke before my | er; but this | could not surely know, for 
d beneath my feet, and raising | the little gown, of some dark stuff, in 
alittle cloud of dust. The erack- | which it was clad fell completely to the 
it though it was, sounded in my | ground. But what was most pitiful about 
pistol-shots. From somewhere | it was the expression of its little wizened 
e pnined rafters above, a tecolate | face—eager, earnest, longing, and_ filled 
vilomen—uttered its shuddering | with a great melancholy. In the faces 
» moment later I heard the flap- of most little children whom Ged has 
ts heavy wings as it swept by me, | sent into the world ill-shaped and erip 
y. inthe darkness, bringing tomy | pled, sefor, you do not see this sorrowful 
i mind with tenfold force and viv- | look, though it surely comes later, when 
sour Indian proverb: they have learned sorrowfully how cruel 
the world ean be. But as little children 


the mother’s love and the father’s tender 


‘Cuando el teeolate canta, 
ness are guards against the world’s harsh 
\s | stood there, longing to get away, heartlessness, so that the poor little ones 
th my feet held fast, trying to think | receive even more than full measure of 
blessed saints in heaven who in | gentleness and love, and so love more than 
nfinite love and merey watch over | children do to whom no birthright of sor 
id helpingly sinful men on earth, | row belongs. But this crippled child seem 
ime conscious of a pale, glowing light | ingly never had known what love was, and 
the arcade in the corner of the patio | already, though of such tender years, had 
e pight of where I stood. It was not | come to the full sad knowledge of its evil 
the light of fire or candle, but rather | plight—as though chose who most of all 
ethe glow of starlight in clear, still air. | should have comforted and cherished it 
brighter as I looked upon it, until | had been angered with themselves for 
| see clearly that it came through an | having begotten so rueful a little mon 
doorway—whereof the door lay rot- | ster, and had vented on it freely the spite 
upon the ground—that led into what | and malice of their evil hearts 
have been the sala. Present not believe, sefor, that all these 
from this doorway came a young | thoughts came into my mind then. In 
- and the light came with the child, | truth I was too much frightened, so pro- 
ming toform around it acirele of bright- | digious was what I saw, to think at all. 
leaving the doorway and the sala | But the figure and the face of the child al- 
md it dark. The strangest part of | ways since have remained a clear picture 
strange brightness was that it came | in my mind, and looking on that pieture 
rom alicht that the child carried, but | these thoughts have come to me. From 
the child itself. The little hands | what passed before my eyes that night I 
ere stretched out forwardly, as though | do not for a moment doubt that the poor 
ng the way; and as I looked at the | little one was so hated of its wicked par- 


\'s face I seemed to see a clear white 


ents that at last their hatred took shape 
ht raying out from the little finger-tips; | and substance in the working of a deadly 
hen I looked at the hands these rays | crime. 
sappeared, and the light seemed to come | ** The child looked over toward me for 
from a luminousness that surrounded the | a little, and then, beckoning to me, moved 
's head; and that, in turn, disappear- | slowly down the shadowy areade: and 
hen I looked upon it straitly. So | that little motion drew me after it as re- 
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sistlesslvy as ] would have been drawn by “While I looked at it. f 


all the mules together of my tren. The shadows which had come wit} 


moonlight was gone now, but from the | strange journey moved neares 
child came light enough for me to see my | grew more real, and in a lit 
vay over and among the broken stutf clearly two human figures, a 
ruins of doors and rafters —that lay in|} aman. The woman was young 
miasses under the arcade When the child | tiful, sehor, but most evil 
came to the rear of the patio, where the | and eruel the look that can 
store-rooms and stables once lad been, it) dark eves. Such hate as wis 


entered a gap in the adobe wall—whence | when she turned upon the ch 


the door long since had dropped away saw on human face before: pl: 


e hever may see such look Ol 


drawing me after it by making again th 
same slight motion with its hand. The | again! And, very terrible, 

room seemed to have been used Lo keep beauty, lie r flesh had the look oO 
horse trappings in, for long pegs such as | in which decay has begun. 1 
saddles are hung upon projected from | livid streaks of purplish-blue uyx 
the walls, and Upol @ broken shelf there shocking to look Upon ; and le 

still remained a pair of wooden stirrups | rankly, as hair grows in the era 


and a rusty spur. As I entered this room | horrible still was the man. A 


there came upon me a shuddering feeling | neck was a dark purple mark, | 
that the child and [no longer were alone. | was a little beyond his lips, hi 
It is hard to tell w Hy this feeling so terri traded, lustreless and sodden H 
tied me, for until that very moment [ had | was swollen, yet drawn in lines ¢ 

: been longing with all the strength of my | ing pain, and his head was not 

nature for any companionship other than | on his shoulders, but lolled hi 

that of the unmortal companion whom fate | one side. Onee, in the war-tin 

a had thrown me with. Perhaps, though, | | saw such another face as t 
my greater terror was because whatever | that of a man whom the ¢ 
it was that was near me was felt rather | caught and lune for a spy, a 
than seen. For I could see nothing clear- | lain where we chanced to {in 
ly, only L knew that beside me, tomy right | nearly a week under the sun 
or left, anywhere but where [ looked direct- | God help me, sefor, those two 
lv, were shadowy forms. be living horrors to me as lone a 

The child moved slowly across the | lasts! And yet this grisly, disi 
room to where—as the light that went out | that [now saw, though stamped 


from it showed me—a broken door in the | seal of more and worse than ce 
floor was raised against the wall, and a | informed by a fearful energy of ha 
flight of steps went downward into dark- | it was turned upon the child. 

ness. (A strange thing, this, to find in a “The child, standing by the pool a 
Mexican house, senor, as you well know.) | looking down into the water, evid 
Down the stairway, that curved in de- | did not perceive the two forms clos: 
scending so that after a few steps the en- | hind it. There was a stealthy q 


trance was hid, it passed, and I followed, | their air, and their feet were bared so 


and with me came whatever it was that | their steps should make no sow 
Lhad felt or seen in the room above. The | though they had watched it des: 
stairs went down a long way, until it seem 


this dark, hidden place—perhaps liad 
ed to me that we must be near the level | it here—and then had followed, clo 
r the water in the well in the patzo. | hind it, silently. 

They ended in a low room, the ceiling of | ‘As [ watched, my heart’s blood 
which was laid on arches sprung from a| ning cold, they exchanged 


line of stone pillars along the centre to | glances most horrible between d 

the outer walls. There was a sound of | eves—and then stole nearer to it s 
trickling water. But [could see no wa- | while the man loosened from his siti 
ter running, only in one corner was a} long, thin knife. If ever I saw two devils 
still, dark pool, that vanished in the black- | incarnate, I saw them then. In 

ness of a low archway. Doubtless from | ment more they were at the child’ 

this source the weil was fed. Upon the | and here they paused, while the 

stone curb of the pool, looking wofully | freed her arms of her shawl, showi 
down upon the water, the clild stopped. | beautiful bosom, that, like her face, was 
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} 


tly by the 
the man drew back the arm 
the knife. Like a flash the wo- 
ids descended tpon and firmly 


ravages of death, 


e child’s shoulders; like a flash 
ith the knife struck and struck 
or an instant I saw in the two 
wok half of horror, half of savage, 
vy. and then the child fell out 
rv the woman’s hands into the 
the 


rut out 


black water, closing 
light, and left 
upon 


nd 
me 
horror of darkness 
th the horvor that comes of wit 
deadly crnme upon my soul, 
igh that darkness God knows 
ound the stairway and clambered 
ssed the little room above and the 
vn areade, and so came out at last 


i the crumbling gateway into the 


JUDITH 
HER LOVE AFPAIRS 
CHAPTER I. 
ASSIGNATION. 


ir, Clear, and shining morn 


a fa 
vin the sweet May-time of the vear, 
na voung Enelish damsel went forth 

the town of Stratford-upon-Avon to 
fields. As she passed along 

Guild Chapel and the Grammar 
ol, this one and the other that met her 


in the 


hera kindly greeting: for nearly 
one knew her, and she was a favorite; 
returned those salutations with 
inkness which betokened rather the 
than 
Indeed, she was no 


she 


possession of a young woman 
tunidity of a girl, 
er in the first sensitive dawn of maid- 
wd—havine, in fact, but recently 
her five-and-twentieth birthday 
ertheless there was the radiance of 
in the rose-leaf tint of her cheeks, 
in the bright cheerfulness of her eyes. 
eyes were large, clear, and gray, with 
pupils and dark lashes; and these are 
ugerous kind; for they can look de 
artless, and innocent, when 
s nothing in the mind of the owner 
iem but a secret mirth; and also— 
they can effect another kind 
meealment, and when the heart with- 
inclined to soft pity and yielding, 
can refuse to confess to any such 


ind 


ider, and can maintain, at the bid- 


free night air. My heart lay almost dead 
avs 
Was a strong, vigorous man, I trembled in 


within me, and, aithough in those 


all my flesh, and searce could walk. 
‘But 1 knew that this horror had not 
and | 


Virgin, who 


come upon me Without a | 
felt that the Blessed 
loves little children wel 


IUrpose, 
sure 
had directed my 


steps from her altar so that | might 


what wickedness had been done, and so 
that by me the 


child 


Where its disma 


soul of tl 


poor murdered 


might be saved out of purgatory, 


] 


ending on earth had left 


it for all these years. Therefore that very 
night | went to a holy priest who minis 
tered in the cathedral, 
that 
of a restless soul 


* And 


house, Juan 


ana 
masses should be said for 
hever 


vou 


‘Senor, God forbid!” 


SHAKESPEARE: 
AND OT! 


IER ADVENTURES 


ding of a willful coquetry, an outward 


and obstinate coldness and indifference 


Kor the rest. her ur, Which Was some 


What short and curly, was of a light and 
clossy brown, with a touch of 
IL; 
a quite notedls 
walked with a light 


In 


{ 


she had a licure, for she eame ol 


handsome family; she 


step and a gracious 
carriage; and there were certain touches 
of style and color about her 
which that 
least undervalue her appearance 
it 
Mistress Judith,” from this on 
and ** Good-morrow, friend So-and 


costume 

the 
And 
sweet 


} 


showed she did not in 


so was **Good-morrow to you, 
and t 
other; 
so,” she would answer; and always she 
had the brightest of smiles for them as 
they passed. 

Well, she went along by the church, 
and over the the 
Avon, and so into the meadows lying ad- 
jacent to the stream 
she was bent on nothing but deliberate 


idleness, for she strayed this way and 


foot-bridge spanning 


To all appearance 


that, stooping to pick up a few wild flow 
| ers, and humming to herself as she went 
| On this fresh and clear morning the air 
| seemed to be filled with sweet perfumes 
after the close atmosphere of the town; 
and if it was merely to gather daisies, and 
cuckoo-flowers, and buttereups, that she 
had come, she was obviously in no hurry 


about it. The sun was warm on the rich 
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green grass; the swallows were dipping 
and flashing over the river: great humble 
bees went booming by; and far away 
somewhere in the silver-clear skv a lark 
was singing. And she also was singing, 
she straved along bY the side of the 
stream, pieking here and there a speed 
well, and here and there a bit of self-heal 
or White dead-nettle; if, indeed, that could 
be termed singing that was but a careless 
and unconscious recalling of snatehes of 
old songs and madrigals. At one moment 
il Was 


Os 
tial 
And again it was 
} 
( / hia 
( unter ! 


there and looked abroad over the 


And in truth she could not have lit upon 
a sweeter morning than this was; just as 
a chance passer-by might have said to 
himself that he had never seen a plea 
Santer sight than tl 


is young English 
maiden presented as she went idly along 
the river-side, gathering wild flowers the 
while. 

But in course of time, when she came 
toa part of the Avon from which the bank 
ascended sharp and steep, and when she 
began to make her way along a narrow 
and winding foot-path that ascended 
through the wilderness of trees and bush 
es hanging on this steep bank, she became 
more circumspect There was no more 
humming of songs; the gathering of flow 
ers was abandoned, though here she might 
have added a wild hyacinth or two to her 
she advanced cautiously, and vet 
with an atfeetation of carelessness: and 
she was examining, while pretending not 
to examine, the various avenues and open 
spaces in the dense mass of foliage before 
her. Apparently, however, this world of 
sunlight and green leaves and cool shad- 
ow Was quite untenanted; there was no 
sound but that of the blackbird and the 
thrush; she wandered on without meet 
ing any one. And then, as she had now 
arrived at a little dell or chasm in the 
wood, she left the foot path, climbed up 
the bank, gained the summit, and final 
ly, passing from among the bushes, she 
found herself in the open, at the corner | 
of a tield of young corn. 


Now if any one had noticed 
and searching look that she { 
around on the moment of her « 
from the brush-wood—the sw 
lightning was in that rapid sei 
might have had some suspicio: 
errand that had brought her } 
in an instant her eves had reco. 
ordinary look of calm and indifferent 
servation. She turned to res 
landseape spread out below he: 
stranger, if he had missed that a 
eager glance, would have nat 
posed that she had elimbed uy th) 


Lhe wood to this Open space mere 


a better view. And indeed this 
Knelish looking country was wi \ 
the trouble, especially at this partic 


lime of the year, when it was clot 
the fresh and tender colors of thi 
time; and it was with much seen 


tent that this voung English maiden st 


at the placid river winding thay 
lush meadows; at the wooden spir 
church rising above the young foliag: 
the elms; at here and there in th: 
red-tiled house visible amone thi 
roots and gray walls and orchards 
being all pale and ethereal and dr 


in the still sunshine of this quiet morning 


It was a peaceful English-looking 
that ought to have interested her, lio 
familiar it may have been; and pe 
was only to look at it once mor 


had made her way up hither; and also 


breathe the cool sweet air of the open 


t 


to listen to the singing of the birds, that 


seemed to fill the white wide spaces o 
sky as far as ever she could hear 


Suddenly she beeame aware that son 


one was behind her and near her, and in 


stantly turning, she found before he: 
elderly man with a voluminous 


beard, who appeared Lo atfeet KI 


of concealment by the way he wore 
hat and his long cloak. 

‘*God save you, sweet lady!” he 
said, almost before she turned. 

But if this stranger imagined t) 
his unlooked.- for approach and s 
address he was likely to startle t} 
damsel out of her self-possession, | 
very little with whom he had to 

‘*Good-morrow to you, good 


| Wizard,” said she, with perfect ealn 


and she regarded him from head 
with nothing beyond a mild ¢ 
Indeed, it was rather he who was ¢ 
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looked at her with a kind of 
nd admiration also; and if she 
ficiently heedful and watch 
ht have observed that his eyes, 
singularly dark, had a good 
nation in them for one of his 
is only after a second or so 
dered and admiring contem 
ier that he managed to say, in 
d formal voice, something in 
er courage in thus keeping the 
he had sought. 
iod sir,” said she, with much 
trouble not yourself about 


is no harm in going out to | 


-w flowers in the field, surely. 
any danger, it is rather you 
to fear it, for there is the pil 
em that go about the country 
or gold and silver.” 
or no such vain and idle pur 
it L use my art,” said he; and he 
| her with sueh.an intensity of 
hat sometimes he stumbled for 
n his speech, as if he were re- 
lesson but ill prepared. ‘‘ It is 
revelation of the future to them 
born under fortunate planets. 
ire one of these, sweet lady, or 
not have summoned you to a 
that might have seemed perilous 


of less courage and good heart. [f | 


vou to listen, I can forecast that 

| befall you 
. good sir,” said she, with a smile, 
ve heard it frequently, though per- 
ever from one so skilled. Tis but 
stion between dark and fair, with 
of money and lands thrown in. 
it matter, I might set up in the 
yself. But if you could tell me, 


f | were to tell you—if by my art I 


{ show you,” said he, with a solemni 


was at least meant to be impress 
uugh this young maid, with her lips 
ling to a smile, and her inscrutable 
| not seem much awe-stricken)— 


fl could convince you, sweet lady, that 


shall marry neither dark nor fair 


vy any of those that would now fain 
u—and rumor says there be several 
sse—what then ?” 


tly mantling in her face. But she 


startled, and she said, quickly, ‘‘ What 
ou say, good wizard? Not any one 


now? What surety have you of 
Is it true? Can you show it to 
LXVITI.—No. 404.—17 , 


imor ?” she repeated, with the col- | 


me? Can you assure me of it ; 
skill so great that you can prove t 
that your prophecy is aught but idle 


guessing 7 No one that I have seen as 


vet, say you? Why,” she added, half to 
herself, but that were good news for my 
gossip Prue.” 

“My daughter,” said this eld 
son, in slow and measured tones, 
not to all that the stars have been so pro 
pitious at their birth.” 

‘Good sir,” sai With some eag 
ness, “* L beseech you forgive me if | 
tend vou not; but but this is the ti 
now, as to how I came in answer to 4 

| message to me. I will speak plain. Per 
chance rumor hath not quite belied herself. 
There may be one or two who think too 
well of me, and would have me choose 
him orhim to be my lover; and—and—do 
you see now ¢ if there were one of those 
that would fain have turn aside from 
idle tl rhit Pmeand show more favor 
|} to my dear cousin and gossip Prudence 
Shawe—nay, but to tell the truth, good 
wizard, I came here to seek of your skill 
| whether it could afford some charm and 
| magic that would direct his heart to her, 
| I have heard of such things 
| And here she stopped abruptly, in some 
confusion, for she had in her eagerness 
admitted a half-belief in the possible power 
of his witeheraft which she had been care 
ful to conceal before. She had professed 
| ineredulity by her very manner; she had 
| almost laughed at his pretensions: she had 
| intimated that she had come hither only 
| out of curiosity; but now she had blun 
| dered into the confession that she had 
cherished some vague hope of obtaining a 
love-philtre, or some such thing, to trans 
fer away from herself to her friend the af 
fections of one of those suitors whose ex 
| istence seemed to be so well known to the 
wizard. However, he soon relieved her 
from her embarrassment by assuring her 
that this that she demanded was far away 
beyond the scope of his art, which was 
strictly limited to the discovery and reve- 
lation of such seerets as still lay within 
the future. 
‘* And if so, good sir,” said she, after a 
moment's reflection, ‘‘that were enough, 


or nearly enough, so that you can con- 
vince us of it.” 

| ‘*Toyou yourself alone, gracious lady,” 
| said he, ‘‘can I reveal that which will 
| happen to you. Nay, more, so fortunate 


| is the conjunction of the planets that 
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plicium auri might almost have been de 
clared to you—that I can summon from 
the ends of the earth, be he where he may, 


the man t 


at you shall hereafter marry, 
or soon or late I know not: if you will, 
you can behold him at such and such a 
time, at such and such a place, as the stars 
shall appoint 

She looked puzzled, half-ineredulous 
and perplexed, inclined to smile, blushing 
somewhat, and all uncertain 

‘It is a temptation—I were no woman 
else,” said she, with a laugh. ‘* Nay, but 
if I can see him, why may not others ? 


And if Il ean show them him who is to | 


be mys worshipful lord and master, why, 


then, my gossip Prue may have the better | 


chanee of reaching the goal where I doubt 


not her heart is fixed. Come, then, to | 


prove yvour skill, good sir. Where shall 
[see him,and when? Musi luse charms ? 
Will he speak, think you, Or pass aS a 
ghost? But if he be not a proper man, 
good wizard, by my life I will have none 
of him, nor of your magic either.” 


withal to bring about a true | 
ing,” 

He handed her the open pir 
but she, having glanced at 
gave it him back again. 

pray you read it to mx 

He regarded her fora secon 
slight surprise; but he took thy 
read aloud, slowly, the lines 
Ol 
‘Dare you haunt our ha 

Vone but fair s here a 
Down and 
Wake and cep 
Pinch him, Black 
That seeks to steal a 


When you come to hea 


Or to tread our fairy 4 
4 

Pinch him bla A, and 7 

Oh. thus our nails sha 


‘Why, ‘tis like what my 
about Herne the Hunter,” s; 
touch of indifference ; perhaps 
pected to hear something mor 


unholy. 


She was laughing now, and rather | 


counterfeiting a kind of scorn; but she 
was curious; and she watehed him with 
a lively interest as he took forth from a 
small leather bag a little folded piece of 
paper, Which he carefully opened. 

‘I can not answer all your questions, 
my daughter,” said he; ‘I ean but pro 
ceed according to my art. Whether the 
person you will see may be visible to oth 
ers I know not, nor can I tell you aught 
of his name or condition. Pray Heaven 
he be worthy of such beauty and gentle- 
ness; for Lhad heard of you, gracious lady, 


such a rarity and a prize.” 

‘* Nay,” said she, in tones of reproof (but 
the color had mounted to a face that cer- 
tainly showed no sign of displeasure), 


‘Please vou, forget not th 
nothing will come of it els: 
tinued. ‘*Then this you mus 
your hand secretly, and when 
knowledge of your outgome : 
Luna—nay, but I mean when 
has risen to-night so that, stand 
chureh-yard, you shall see it o 
of the church, then must you 
yew-tree that is in the middle of t 
yard, and there you shall sera) 
little of the earth from near thi 
tree, and bury this paper, and pu 
firmly down on it again, say 


Hieronymo! Hieronymo! Hier 


| You follow me, sweet lady 7” 
but rumor had but poor words to describe | 


simple enough,” said sli 
that on these fine evenings the pe 


everywhere about; and if on 


seen conjuring in the church-yar 
must wateh your opport 


“you speak like one of the courtiers | 


now.” 

“This charm,” said he, dropping his 
eyes, and returning to his grave and form- 
al tones, ‘‘is worth naught without a 
sprig of rosemary; that must you get, and 
you must place it within the paper in a 
threefold manner—thus; and then, when 
Sol and Luna are both in the descendant 

but I forget me, the terms of my art are 
unknown to you; I must speak in the vul- 


my daughter,” said he, speaking 
increased assumption of authority 
minute will serve you; and this is 
needs be done.” 

“Truly? Is this all?” said she 
laughed lightly. ‘‘Then will my 


|my pride o’ the world, my lord 


gar tongue; and meanwhile you shall see | 


the charm, that there is nothing wicked 
or dangerous in it, but only the where- 


ter, forthwith spring out of 1 


a 


ground? God mend me, but that 


fearful meeting—in a church-yard! 


tle wizard, I pray you—” 


so,” he answered, interrupti 


her. ‘‘The charm will work thi 


must let it rest; the night dews sh: 


} 
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slow hours shall pass over it; 
rits that haunt these precincts 
y of it, that they may prepare 
To-night, then, sweet lady, 
plaee this charm in the chureh 
che foot of the yew-tree, and to- 

it twelve of the clock 
iw leave, not to-morrow,” said 
nptorily. ‘*Not to-morrow, 
rd; for my father comes home 
and, by my life, lL would not 
<< the going forth to meet him for all 
rs between here and London 
Your father comes home to-morrow, 
judith 7’ said he, in somewhat 

cents. 

ith he does; and Master Tyler 
Julius Shawe—-there will be a 
mpany, | warrant you, come 
morrow through Shipston and 
and Alderminster; and by 
ve, reverend sir, the magic must 


it were easily done,” he answered, 
noment’s thought, ‘‘ by the altera- 
fasign,if the day following might 
ou at liberty. Will it so, gracious 


e day after? At what time of the | 


asked. 
The alteration of the sign will make 
an hour earlier, if I mistake not; 
it is to say, at eleven of the forenoon 
ist be at the appointed place 
Where, good wizard?’ said she 
ere am I to see the wraith, the ghost, 
sntom husband that is to own me 7” 
That know I not myself as yet; but 
tids and familiars will try to discover 
ry me,” he answered, taking a small 
dial out of his pocket and adjusting 
s he spoke. 
‘And with haste, so please you, good 
sir.” said she, ‘‘for I would not that any 
ce comer had a tale of this meeting 
tocarry back to the gossips.” 


He stooped down and placed the sun- 


iefully on the ground, at a spot | 


‘For myself, I know it not, but if my 
art is not misleading there should be, about 
a mile or more along that road, another 
road at right angles with it, bearing to the 
right, and there at the junction should 
stand a cross of stone. Is it so?” 

“Tis the lane that leads to Shottery ; 
well L know it,” she said. 


‘So it has been appointed, then,” said 


ie, “if the stars continue their protection 
over Vou. The day after to-morrow, at 
eleven of the forenoon, if you be within 
stone’s-throw of the cross at the junction 
of the roads, there shall you see, or my art 
is strangely mistaken, the man or gentle 
man—nay, | know not whether he be par- 
son or layman, soldier or merchant, knight 
of the shire or plain soodman Dick—I 
say there shall you see him that is to win 
you and wear you; but at what time you 
shall become his wife, and where, and in 
what circumstances, | can not reveal to 
you. have done my last endeavor.” 
‘*Nay, do not hold me ungrateful,” she 
said, though there was a smile on her lips, 
‘but surely, good sir, what your skill has 
done, that it ean also undo. If it have 
power to raise a ghost, surely it has power 
to lay him. And truly, if he be a ghost, 
[Twill not have him. Andif le be aman, 


| and have a red beard, I will not have him. 


And if he be a slape-face, I will have none 


| of him. And if he have thin legs, he may 


walk his ways for me. Good wizard, if | 
like him not, you must undo the charm.” 
‘*My daughter, you have a light heart 
said he, gravely. ‘‘May the favoring 
planets grant it lead you not into mis 


| chief; there be unseen powers that are 


revengeful. And now I must take my 
leave, gracious lady. I have given you 
the result of much study and labor, of 
much solitary communion with the hea 
venly bodies; take it, and use it with heed, 


| and so fare you well.” 


here the young corn was but scant | 


ugh on the dry red soil, and then with 
s forefinger he traced two or three lines 
nda semicirele on the crumbling earth. 
‘South by west,” said he, and he mut 
tered some words to himself. Then he 
ked up. ‘* Know you the road to Bid- 


rd, sweet lady ?’ 
As well as I know my own ten fin- 
gers.” she answered. 


| tune-teller. 
| can not accept from vou without becoming 


He was going, but she detained him. 

‘Good sir. lam vour debtor,” said she, 
with the red blood mantling in her fore 
head, for all through this interview she 


had clearly recognized that she was not 
dealing with any ordinary mendicant for 


‘So much labor and skill I 


|abeggar. I pray you 


He put up his hand. 
‘*Not so.” said he, with a certain grave 


| dignity. To have set eyes on the fairest 


| 


maid in Warwickshire—as I have heard 
you named—were surely sufficient recom- 
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pense for any trouble: and to have had 
speech of vou, sweet lady, is What many 


a one would venture much for. But I 
would humbly kiss your hand; and so 
again fare you well.” 

“God shield you, most courteous wiz 
ard, and good-day,” said she, as he left; 
and for a second she stood looking after 


him ina kind of wonder, for this extraor 
dinary courtesy and dignity of manner 
were certainly not what she had expected 
to find in a vagabond purveyor of magic. 
But now he was gone, and she held the 
charm in her hand, and so without further 
ado she set out for home again, getting 
down through the brush-wood to the wind 
ing path 

She walked quickly, for she had heard 
that Master Bushell’s dauchter, who was 
to be 


married that day, meant to beg a 
general holiday for the school-boys; and 
she knew that if this were granted these 
sharp-eved young imps would soon be 
here, there, and everywhere, and certain 
to spy out the wizard if he were in the 
neighborhood. But when she had got 
clear of this hanging copse, that is known 
as the Wier Brake, and had reached the 
open meadows, so that from any part 
around she could be seen to be alone, she 
had nothing further to fear, and she re 

turned to her leisurely straying in quest 

of tlowers. The sun was hotter on the 
grass now; but the swallows were busy as 
ever over the stream; and the great bees 
hummed loud as they went past; and here 

and there a white butterfly fluttered from 

petal to petal: and, far away, she could 

hear the sound of children’s voices in the | 
stillness. She was ina gay mood. The | 
intervie 


w she had just had with one in | 
league with the occult powers of magic 
and witchery did not seem in the least to | 
have overawed her. Perhaps, indeed, she | 
had not vet made up her mind to try the 
potent charm that she had obtained; at all 
events the question did not weigh heavily 
on her. For now it was, 


Oh, mistress mine, where are you roaming ? 


and again it was, 


right well that one of them—t 


Willie Hart—would think a ly 
thrown away and wasted j 


manage to seek out and sec 
pany of his pretty cousin Jud 
“Ah! there, now.” she 


Wa 


herself, as she watched the 
come over the bridge one by ( 
by two, ‘‘ there, now, is my swe 
sweethearts; there is my prince: 
If ever I have lover as faithfu 
as he, it will go well. ‘Nay,S 
he, love younot: you kiss mi 
speak to me as if [ were sti 
love Judith better.’ And how ¢ 
father to put him in the play 
| him so soon; but perchance 
him to life again—nay, it is a fa 
with him to do that; and pray H 
bring home with him to-morr 
of the story, that Prue may re: 
And so are you there, among { 
imps, you young Prince Mamillius 
you caught sight of me yet, 
blue-eyes? Why, come, then 
outstrip them all, I know, wh 
sight of Cousin Judith; for as 
you are, you will reach me first 
sure of; and then, by my life, s 
Willie, you shall have a kiss as s 
dove’s breast!” 

And so she went on to meet t] 
ranging the colors of her strag: 
soms the while, with now and 
snatch of careless song: 

Come, blow thy horn, huntei 
Come, blow thy horn, hunter ! 
‘ome, blow thy horn—jolly } 


CHAPTER II. 
SIGNIOR CRAB-APPLE. 


THERE was much ado in the | 
that day, in view of the home-con 


the morrow, and it was not till pr 


|in the evening that Judith was 


steal out for a gossip with her fri: 
chief companion, Prudence Shawe 
had not far to go—but a couple of 


| off, in fact; and her coming was ob 


For a morn in spring is the sweetest thing 
meth in all th ar 
and always another touch of color added 
to the daintily arranged nosegay in her 
hand. And then, of a sudden, as she 
chaneed to look ahead, she observed a 


number of the school-boys come swarm- 
ing down to the foot-bridge; and she knew 


by Prudence herself, who happened 1 


| sitting at the casemented window 


better prosecution of her need 

there being still a clear glow of t 

in the sky. A minute or so tl 

the two friends were in Prudene 
chamber, which was on the first floo 
looking out to the back over barns and 


“on. 
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and 
beneh there, to have their 
rether. This Prudence Shawe 
wo years Judith’s junior 

illy played the part of elder 


Le 


r: she was of a pale complex 


light straw-colored hair; not 


MY SWE 


THERE, NOW, 15 


pretty, perhaps, but she had a rest 
kind of that invited friendli 
uid sympathy, of which she had a 
abundanee to give in return. Her 
me was of a Puritanical plainness 
rimness, both in the fashion of it 
nd in its severe avoidance of color; and 
that was not the only point on which she 


face 
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away 


they had gone to the win- | formed a marked contrast to this dear 
cousin and willful gossip of hers, who had 


of pleasing herself (more especially 
if she thought she might thereby catch 


in apparel as in most oth 


at the 
not 


her father’s eye) 
And On this Occaslon 
Judith would 


things. 


al 


outset all events 


ETHEARI 


O} 
I 


have a word said about the assignation of 
\ izard Was dismisse d 
from It 
the home-coming of the next day that she 


and 
ana 


the morning. The 


her mind altogether was about 


was all eagerness excitement: and her 
chief prayer and entreaty was that her 
friend Prudence should with her to 


welcome the travellers home. 


fO 


owe 
Z 
pear 
\ 
| 
il ital ale 
\ f \ X WE 
3 
: 


‘Nay, but you must and shall, dear 
Prue sweet mouse, | beg it of you!” she 


was urging ‘Every one at New Place 


is so busy that they have fixed upon Si 
gnior Crab-apple to ride with me; and you 
know [ ean not suffer him; and I shall 
not have a word of my father all the way 
back, not a word: there will be nothing 
but a discourse about fools, and idle jests, 
and wiseman Matthew the hero of the 
day 

‘Dear Judith, [ can not understand 
how you dislike the old man so,” her com 
panion said, in that smooth voice of hers. 
*T see no garden that is better tended 
than yours.’ 

I would I eould let slip the mastiff at 
his unmannerly throat!” was the quick 
reply —and indeed for a second she look 
ed as if she would fain have seen that 
wish fulfilled. ‘The vanity of him! 
the puffed-up pride of him!—he thinks 
there be none in Warwickshire but him 
self wise enough to talk to my father; and 
the way he dogs his steps if he be walking 
have a 
word with him!—sure my father is suffi- 


in the garden—no one else may 


ciently driven forth by the preachers and 
the psalin-singing within-doors that out-of 
doors, in his own garden, he might have 
some freedom of speech with his own 
daughter 

“Judith, Judith,” her friend said, and 
she put her hand on her arm, ‘* vou have 
such willful thoughts, and wild words 
too. Lam sure your father is free of speech 
with every one—gentle and simple, old 
and young, it matters not who it is that 
approaches him.” 
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bert, and was laughing at what 
Benjamin Jonson had said, on 
ten, I know not which. ‘Of a] 
the world,’ says he, ‘I love m: 
ous ass. Then up steps goo 
thew. ‘There be plenty of 
‘ere, zur,’ says he, with a geri: 
like that on a cat when a doc 
the tail. And my father, who 
to any one, as you say truly 
anything, and always with tli 
tention, must needs begin to « 


| goodman Crab-apple to declary 


est fools that ever he had me 


| from that day to this the ancient 


] 


hath been on the watch and 
with his opinion of other peopl 
opinion of himself as the only 
in the world—lI say ever since | 
on the watch for fools; and 
the fool the greater his wisdon 
that can find him out. A p 
fools!—a goodly trade! T dou 


| that it likes him better than t! 


‘This Signior Crab-apple truly!” the | 


other exclaimed, in the impetuosity of her | 


scorn. ‘If his heart be as big as a crab 
apple, I greatly doubt; but that it is of like 
quality be sworn And the bitter 
ness of his railing tongue! All women 


are fools—vools he ealls them, rather—first 
and foremost; and most men are fools; 
but of all fools there be none like the fools 
of Warwickshire that is because my 
worshipful goodman gardener comes all 
the way from Bewdley. ‘Tis meat and 
drink to him, he says, to discover a fool, 
though how he should have any diffieulty 
in the discovering, seeing that we are all 
of us fools, passes my understanding. 
Nay, but I know what set him after that 
quarry ; ‘twas one day in the garden, and 
my father was just come home from Lon 
don, and he was talking to my unele Gil- 


| be in the summer-house but that 


of apricots when he has the fre 
the ale-houses to work on. He 
a couple of them into the gard 
my father is in the suammer-hous 
zur, please you come out and 
zur; ere be a brace of rare vools 
the poor clowns are proud of it: 1 
and look at each other and laug 
be, zur—we be.” And then my 
say no, and will talk with them, a 
them with assurance of their wisd 
must they have spiced bread a 
they depart; and this is a ti 
Master Matthew—the withered, s! 
dried-up, cankered nutshell that 
‘Dear Judith, pray have 
deed you are merely jealous.” 
‘Jealous!’ she exclaimed, as 
scorn of this ill-eonditioned old 1 
that well out of the question 
‘You think he has too much of 
father’s company, and you like it 1 
but eonsider of it, Judith, he bei 
garden, and your father in the su 
house, and when your father is tir 
moment of his occupation, whats 
may be, then can he step out ar 
to this goodman Matthew, that amuses 
him with his biting tongue, and 
self-sufficiency of his wisdom—nay, | 
pect vour father holds him to be a 
fool than any that he makes spor 
that he loves to lead him on.” 
‘‘And why should my father have to 


are the 
Ik 
( 
i 
4 


\nd all good news, Prue; 


m 
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spinning is hardly more con 
the lecturing and the singing 
ind hymns ?” 

| Judith!” her 
th real trouble her 
ye me when you talk like that 


gentle 


face, 


said 
on 
vou do, sweetheart! There is 
ty the Lord that your heart may 
ed and led to our ways—nay, far 

but to the Lord’s own ways 
mnswer will come; I have faith; 
t: and God send it speedily, for 
ke an own sister to me, and my 

earns over you!” 

er sat silent for a second. She 
t fail to be touched by the obvi 
erity, the longing kindness of her 
but she would not confess as much 
vet. sweet Prue,” said she, lightly, 
nose Lam of the unregenerate, and 
wieked to cherish evil thoughts 
neighbor, then am [ not of the 
for | heartily wish that Tom Quiney 
some of the youths would give Mat 
irdener a ducking 
yond, to tame his arrogance withal. 
no matter. What 
Will you go with me to-morrow, 
t we may have the lad Tookey in 
of us, and Signior Crab-apple be 
to his weeding and grafling and rail- 


sound in a 


say you, dear 


thuman kind? Do, sweet mouse—” 
The maids are busy now, Judith,” 
he, doubtfully. 
ut a single day, dear mouse!” 
‘And if we go early we may get 
‘as Shipston, and await them there. 
vou no desire to meet your brother, 
to be the first of all to welcome 
? Nay, that is because you can 
him in your company as often as vou 


she 


nce 


home 


there is no goodman-wiseman-fool | 


‘ome between you.” 
heart,” said 
know 


Prudence Shawe, 


what 


Dear 


smile, ‘‘] not is the 


hery of you, but there is none I wot 


that can say you nay.” 


You will, then?” said the other, joy 
“Ah, look, now, the long ride 

we shall have with my father, and 
the news I 
searcely a whit 
bit that is not good news: 
t he bought at Evesham is well of her 


lameness—good; and the King’s mulberry | 
thriving bravely (I wonder that wise- 
in Matthew has not done it a mischief | 


| falls. 


| tion ? 
| pair of rose 


shall have to tell him! | 
Stratford twice further round ? 


the roan | 


in the night-time, forthe King, being above 
him in station, must needs have nothing 
from him but sour and envious words 

and then the twenty acres that my father 
to have—l hear 
that the Combes have said as much—and 


so set his heart upon he is 


my father will be right well pleased; and 
the vicar is talking no longer of building 
the new plggery over against the garden 

at least for the present there is nothing to 
all good news: but there is better 


for 


be done 
still, as you know; what will he say 
when he discovers that [have taught Bess 
Hall to ride the mastiff ¢” 

‘Pray you have a care, dear Judith,” 
said her friend, with some apprehension 
on her face. “Tis a dangerous-looking 
beast.” 

A lamb, a very lamb!” was the con 
lident “Well, now, and as 
are riding home he will tell me of all the 
thines he has brought from London; and 


answer ve 


you know he has always something pret- 
ty for you, sweet Puritan, though you re- 
gard such adornments as snares and pit 
And this time I hope it will be a 
silver brooch for vou, dear mouse, that so 
you must needs wear it and show it, or he 
and for the others 
There may be 


will mark its absence; 
let let us 
some more of that strange-fashioned Mu 


us guess; see 


rano @lass for Susan, for as difficult as it 


is to carry; and some silk hangings or the 

like for my mother, or store of napery, 
ym ; per 

perchance, which she prizeth more; and be 


i sure there is the newest book of sermons 
| from Paul’s Chureh-vard for the Doctor; 


a grey hound, should he hear of al famous 
one on the way, for Thomas Combe; 
for the little Harts, that 
my aunt Joan — what/—a 


toys 
is certain: for 
silver-topped 
jue, or some perfumes of musk and cly- 
et 
well 
‘But what for yourself, dear Judith ?” 

friend “Will 
forget cardener 


driven 


and what else—and for whom else 


with a smile. 
you ¢ Has Matthew 
you out his 
Will he not have for you a pretty 
shoe-strings, or one of the 
new French are 
speaking of, or something of the kind, 
that will turn the heads of all the lads in 
You are 
a temptress surely, sweetheart; I half for 
cet that such vanities should displease 
me when I see the way you wear them; 
and that I think you must take from your 
father, Judith; for no matter how plain 


her said, 
he 
even from recollee- 

f 
ol 


tasselled hoods they 


. 
ant 
+ 
ie 
i 
: 
i 
I 
to 
f 
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his apparel is—and it is plain indeed for 


one that owns the New Place—he wears 


it with such an ease, and with such a 


grace and simplicity, that you would say 


a prince should wear it even so.” 


‘You put me off, Prue,” her friend 


with a sort of good-natured lmMpa 


tience. ‘* Why, I was showing you what 


nicelings and delicates my father was 


bringing, and what I had thought to say 
was this: that he may have this for one, 


and that for the other, and many a one 


proud to be remembered (as | shall be if 


he thinks of me), but this that I know 
he is bringing for little Bess Hall is 


something worth all of these, for it is 


nothing less than the whole love of his 
heart Nay, but I swear it; there is not 
a human creature in the world to com 
pare with her in his eyes; she is the pearl 
that he wears in his heart of hearts. If 
it were London town she wanted, and he 
could give it to her, that is what he would 
bring for her.” 

“What! are you jealous of her too?” 
said Prudence, with her placid smile. 

‘By yea and nay, sweet Puritan, if that 
will content you, I declare it is not so,” 
was the quick answer. ‘Why, Bess is 
my ally! We are in league, I tell you; 
we will have a tussle with the enemy ere 
long; and, by my life, I think I know that 
that will put goodman-wiseman’s nose 
awry !” 

At this moment the secret confabula- 
tion of these two friends was suddenly 
and unexpectedly broken in upon by a 
message from without. Something white 
came fluttering through the open case 
ment, and fell, not quite into Judith’s lap, 
which was probably its intended destina 
tion, but down toward her feet. She 
stooped and picked It up; it was a letter, 
addressed to her, and tied round with a 


excused from the ordinary tt 


as that usually was in the casi 
but when, later on, she grew 
firm and robust health, in hep 
and pride and petulance she y¥ 
transform herself into a chil 


to be taught children’s lessoj. 
over, she had an aeute and 
and she had a hundred reaso) 
show that what was in reali! 
waywardness on her part was 
wise and natural thing in 
while her father, who had a ha 
great tolerance for everything a 
body that came within his reac 
with her rather than at her, and 
should do very well without bo: 
ing so long as those pink roses 
her cheeks. But she had one 
was not merely an excuse. Most 
printed matter that reached tli 
brought thither by this or that cur; 
by this or that famous preache: 
going through the country, was 
an eager and respectful weleony 


| Place; and perhaps it was not kin 


i } 


civilly done of them—though it m 
been regarded as a matter of cons: 
that they should carry thither a 
aloud, amongst other things, the 

nunciations of stage-plays and stag 


which were common in the 


and puritanical literature of th 
Right or wrong, Judith resented this 
1 vehement indignation; and sli 
ban upon all books, judging by 


had heard read out of some; nay, oi 


she had come into the house and 


her elder sister, who was not tlie. 


bit of rose-red silk ribbon that was neatly | 


formed into a true-lover’s knot. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE PLANTING OF THE CHARM. 
THE embarrassment that ensued--on 
her part only, for the pale and gentle face 
of her friend betrayed not even so much 


as surprise was due to several causes. 


ried, greatly distressed, and even 
bitterness of tears; and when she d 
ered that the cause of this was a p 
that had been given to Susanna, in 
not only were the heinous wickedu« 


plays and players denounced, but also 
)own father named by his proper 1 
| Judith, with hot cheeks and flashin; 


snatched the pamphlet from he) 
hand and forthwith sent it flying th 
the open window into the mud 
notwithstanding that books and pam) 


were scarce and valuable things, and t 


this one had been lent. And whe: 


discovered that this piece of writing 


been brought to the house by thi 


| and learned Walter Blaise—a youth 


Judith could neither read nor write. In | vine he was who had a smail living 


her earlier years she had been a somewhat 
delicate child, and had consequently been 


| 


few miles from Stratford, but who 
in the town, and was one of tli 


pl 
| 
‘ Pru 

| 

mosh SUS) 
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disputatious of the Puritanieal | easion, when she stooped down and pick 


there—it in no way mitigated | ed up the letter that had been so deftly 
that this worthy Master Blaise | thrown in at the casement, her face flush 
id by many, and even openly | ed somewhat. 
. suitor for her own hand ‘“[T know from whom it comes,” said 
end me,” said she, in her anger | she, and she seemed inclined to put it into 
y to the distress of the mild- | tl le wallet of blue satin that hung 
idence), *‘ but ‘tis a strange way | at her side. 
court to a young woman to} Then she glanced at Prudence’s eyes. 
» the house abuse of her own | There was nothing there in the least ap 
sir Parson may go hang, for me!” | proaching displeasure or pique, only a 
many a day she would have no- | quiet amusement. 
to sav to him; and steeled and hard- It was cleverly done,” said Prudence, 
heart not only against him, but | and she raised her head cautiously and 
the doctrines and ways of conduct | peeped through one of the small panes of 
so zealously advocated; and she | pale green glass. But the twilight had 
ot come in to evening prayers |sunk into dusk, and any one outside 
happened to be present; and wild | could easily have made his escape unper 
vould not have dragged her to the | ceived through the labyrinth of barns 
si church on the Sunday afternoon | and out-houses 
vas his turn to deliver the fort-| Judith glanced at the handwriting 
lecture there. However, these | again, and said, with an atfectation of 
abated in time. Master Walter | carelessness: 
vas a civil-spoken and an earnest ‘There be those who have plenty of 
were young man, and Prudence | time, surely, for showing the wonders of 
vas the gentle intermediary. Ju-| their skill. Look at the twisting and 
iffered his presence, and that was | turning and lattice-work of it—truly he 
las yet; but she would not look | is a most notable clerk; IT would he spent 
vay of printed books. And when | the daylight to better purpose. Read it 
ee tried to entice her into a study | for me, sweet Prue.” 
mere rudiments of reading and| She would have handed the letter 
she would refuse peremptorily, | with much studied indifference of look 
ay, with a laugh, that, could she | and manner—to her friend, but that Pru 
the first thing she should read would | dence gently refused it 
Which, as sweet cousin Prue was| "Tis you must undo the string; you 
werefulloftribulationand anguish, | know not what may be inside.” 
only for the foolish Galatians of So Judith herself opened the letter, 
vorld, the children of darkness and | which contained merely a sprig of rose 
But this obstinacy did not pre- | mary, along with some lines written in a 
“ overcoming her dear cousin | most ornate caligraphy. 
s scruples, and getting her to read ‘What does he say ¢’ she asked, but 
dto her in the privacy of their secret | without any apparent interest, as she 
ts this or the other fragment of a| gave the open letter to her companion. 
hen that she had adroitly purloin Prudence took the letter and read 
nanuseript from the summer-house | aloud: 
Yew Place; and in this surreptitious | 
‘she had acquired a knowledge of | 


vas going on at the Globe and the | ‘ishing | 


friars theatres in London, which, You presen 
they but guessed of it, would have | This from your trite ie /l wisher, and 
erably astounded her mother, her | oye that be your loving servant 
ind good Parson Blaise as well. | unto death. T OQ.” 
more delicate matters still, Prudence | ; 
er confidante, her intermediary,  ‘‘The idle boy!” she said, and again 
iensis: and ordinarily this caused | she directed a quick and penetrating look 
o embarrassment, for she wished for | of inquiry to her friend’s face. But Pru 
oseerets with any of human kind. But | dence was merely regarding the elaborate 
| one direction she had formed certain | handwriting. There was no trace of 
ispicions: and so it was that on this oc- | wounded pride or anything of the kind 


‘ 
f 
| 
\ 
: 
p 
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in hereyes. Nay, she looked up and said, 


For one that can wrestle so well, 
and play at foot-ball, and throw the 
sledge as they say he can, he is master of 
a most delicate handwriting.” 

‘But the rosemary, Prue!” Judith ex 


eclanned iddenly, and she groped about 
at her feet until she had found it. ** Why, 
now, look there, was ever anything so for 


tunate? Truly I had forgotten all about 
rosemary, and my reverend wizard, and 
the charm that is to be buried to-night; 
and you know not a word of the story. 
Shall IT tell you, sweet mouse? Is there 
time before the moon appears over the 
roof of the chureh ?—for there T am sum 
moned to fearful deeds. Why, Prue, you 
look as frightened as if a ghost had come 
into the room—you yourself are lke a 
vhost now in the dusk—or is it the coming 
moonlight that is making you so pale ?” 

‘lL had thought that better counsels 
would have prevailed with you, Judith,” 
she said, anxiously. ‘‘I knew not vou 
had gone to see the man, and I reproach 
myself that I have been an agent in the 
matter.” 

*A mouth-piece only, sweet Prue!—a 
mere harmless, innocent whistle that had 
nothing to do with the tune. And the 
business was not so dreadful either; there 


was no caldron, nor playing with snakes 


and newts, no, nor whining for money, 
which IT expected most; but a most civil 
and courteous wizard, a most town-bred 
wizard as ever the sun set eye on, that 
called me ‘gracious lady’ every other 
moment, and would not take a penny for 
his pains. Marry, if all the powers of 
evil be as well-behaved, [ shall have less 
fear of them; fora more civil-spoken gen- 
tleman IT have never encountered; and 


“sweet lady’ it was, and * vracious lady,’ | 


and a voice like the voice of this lord bish 


op; and the assurance that the planets and | 


the stars were holding me in their kindest 
protection; and a promise of a ghost hus 
band that is to appear that IT may judge 
whether [ like him or like him not; and 


all this and more—and he would kiss my | 


hand, and so farewell, and the reverend 
magician makes his obeisance and vanish 
es, and [am not a penny the poorer, but 
only the richer because of my charm! 
There, t will show it to you, dear mouse.” 

After a little search she found the tiny 
document; and Prudence Shawe glanced 
over it 
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* Judith! Judith!” said shx 
despair, know not whith 
fulness will carry vou. But { 
happened. How came you 
per? And what ghost hush 
speak of 2° 

Then Judith related, wit! 
cumstantiality, what had oe 
morning; not toning it down 
but rather exaggerating her 
for she was merry-hearted, 1 
to see the sweet Puritan fac 
and more concerned.  Moreoy 
eray light outside, instead 
into dark, appeared to be becon 
clearer, so that doubtless the 
declaring itself somewhere; a1 
looking forward, when the tim: 
securing Prudence’s company : 
church-vard, if her powers of 
were equal to that. 

But vou will not go—surel, 
not @o, darline Judith.” said 
in accents of quite pathetic 
‘You know the sin of dealing 


ungodly practices—nay, and 


too, for you would of your ow) 


coand seek a meeting with unho 


whereas [ have been told that n 


ago they used in places to carry 


frankincense round the house « 


to keep away witcheraft from the: 


slept. I beseech you, dearest .J 
me the paper, and I will burn it 


‘* Nay, nay, it is but an idle tal 


[ trust it not,” said her friend 


sure her. ‘Be not afraid, sw: 


Those people who go about coi 


the planets and summoning: s} 
the like have lesser power tha 
lage folk imagine, else would t 


affairs thrive better than they seen 1 


‘Then give me the paper; let 


it, Judith!” 
** Nay, nay, mouse,” said she 


crave merriment or mischief in 
* Whether the thing be aught o 


sure I can not treat so ill my cou 


ing it: and then she added, with 


) 


wizard. He was no goose-herd 


| ing the wonders he foretold. Con 


think of it with reason, dear 


| there be no power in the charm, i 


{ 


| Shottery for my morning walk a 
no one in the lane, who is harmed 
|no one; and Grandmother Hatha 


| pleased, and will show me how | 


ey 


1 


you, but a most proper and learne: 
j}and he must have the chance of 
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Then, on the other hand, 
. charm work, should there be 


there, 


what 


evil 


if | reward 


| pass from the other side of the 


It 


inger on t 


nore ¢ 


he 


t such a wonderthat one should 
sidford 
Man or ghost, he can 


road ¢ 


me marry him if [ will not. 
ot make me speak to him if I will 


if he 


would put a hand on me, 


Roderigo would speedily have him 


iroat, as I hope he may some day 
coodman Matthew.” 
Judith, such things are unlawful 


ou, 


th much good-humor. 


| 


ven 


sweet saint 


earned to 


to you,” said the 


put 


‘But 


aside childish 


tt: and this is only a jest, good 
id you, that are so faithful to your 


in the sm 


allest 


trifle, would 


ve me break my promise to my gen 


dy,’ 


‘Gracious lady,” he says, and 


as if | were a dame of the 


were unmannerly of me not to 


m this small demand 
sh [ had misread the letter,” 


said 


occupied with her own fears 
searcely knew what to do. 

’ exclaimed her friend, in tones 
‘vou would have decerved me 7 


s your honesty, your singleness of 


yee 


+ Puritan ? 


You 


would have 


some fool's errand, would you?” 


\nd if it were to be known you had 
out to meet this conjurer, Judith, 
would your mother and sister say ? 


re reply. 


your 
mother and sister 


father ?” 


hum!” 
‘* Tf he had but come in the 


was the 


»of a preacher, with a Bible under one 


} 


id a prayer-book under the other, 
not that he would have been wel- 
enough at New Place 


uk 


ay, and ev 


ne in the house set before him, and 
i Flanders jug full of Quiney’s best claret 
to cheer the good man. 


of my father, dear Prue, there 
wide of the mark—wide, wide of 


for the wizard is just such an 


he would be anxious to know and 


isan 


nself, 


Indeed, if 


my mother 


would have the house filled 


i preachers, my father would rather 


s company from any strange kind 
grant eattle you could find on the 
ballad - singers, 


\dlers, and the like; 
lim when some ancient harper in his coat | 


strolling 


players, 


and you should see 


JUDITH SHAKESPEARE. 


| quavering old voice 
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of green comes near the town—nay, the 
constable shall not interfere with hum, li 


cense or no license mv father MUSE nee ds 


entertain him in the garden; and he will 
sit and talk to the old man; and the best in 


the house must be brought out for him: 
and whether he try his palsied fingers on 
the strings, or perchance attempt a verse 
of ‘ Pastime with good company’ with his 
hat 


Is according to 


his own good will and pleasure; nothing 
but that he 


rood cheer, and plenty of it, and go on his 


is demanded of him have 
way the merrier, with a groat or two in 
his pouch. Nay, 
was remonstrating with my father about 


I mind me, when Susan 


such things, and bidding him have some 


regard for the family name—* What 

says he, laughing; ‘set you up, Madam 
Pride ! Know you not, then, whence 
comes our name ? And vet ‘tis Plain 


enough. 
idle, 


Shacks, these are but vagrant, 


useless fellows; and then we come 
to pere, that is, an equal and companion, 
There you have it complete—Shackspere, 
the companion of strollers and vagabonds, 


of worthless and idle fellows. What say 


you, Madam Pride? And, indeed, poor 
Susan was sorely displeased, insomuch 
that I said, ‘ But the spear in the coat of 
arms, father—how came we by that? 


But when | 


‘Why, there, now,’ says he, ‘you see how 
regardless the heralds are of the King’s 
Mnglish. warrant me they would give 
a ship to Shipston and a hen to Enstone.’ 


Indeed, he will jest you out of anything. 


When vour brother would have left the 
Town Couneil, Prue 

But here she seemed suddenly to ree 
ollect herself. She rose quickly, thrust 
open the casement still wider, and put 
out her head to discover whereabouts the 
moon was; and when she withdrew her 


head again there was mischief and a spice 
of excitement in her face. 

“No 
Prue; 
deeds.” 


more talking and 


the 


now, 
fearful 


time has arrived for 
Prudence put her small white hand on 
her friend’s arm. 
‘Stay, Judith. Be guided—for 
love of me be guided, sweetheart! 


The 
You 
know not what vou do The profaning of 
sacred places will bring a punishment.” 
mouse? Is 
it anything worse than the children play- 
ing tick round the grave-stones ; 


‘* Profaning, say you, sweet 


or even, 
when no one is looking, having a game of 
King-by-your-leave ?” 


| 
| 
\ 
1 for 
l 
sa 
: 
| 
ler 
eal 
an 
po 


“It is late, Judith It must be nine 
o'clock It is not seemly that a young 
maiden should be out-of-doors alone at 
ich an hour of the night.’ 


Marry, that say I,” was the light an 
ver. “And the better reason that you 
hould come with me, Prue.” 

| said Prudenee, in affright 

‘Wherefore not, then?) Nay, but you 
shall suffer no harm through the witch 
ery, sweet mouse; Task your company no 
further than the little swing-gate. One 
minute there, and I shall be back with 
you, Come, now, for your friend's sake ; 
get your hood and your mufHer, dear 
Prue, and no one shall know either of us 
from the witeh of Endor, so quickly shall 
we be there and back.” 

Still she hesitated 

‘If your mother were to know, Ju- 
dith 
“To know what, sweetheart? That 
you walked with me as far as the church 
and back again ? Why ,on such a fine and 
summer-like night I dare be sworn, now, 
that half the good folk of Stratford are 
abroad; and it is no such journey into a 
far country that we should take one of 
the maids with us. Nay, come, sweet 
Prue! We shall have a merry ride to 
morrow: to-night for your friendship’s 
sake you must do me this small service.” 

Prudence did not answer, but some 
what thoughtfully, and even reluctantly, 
she went to a small cupboard of boxes 
that stood in the corner of the apartment, 
and brought forth some articles of attire 
which (although she might not have con 
fessed it) were for the better disguising of 
herself, seeing that the night was fine and 
warm. And then Judith, having also 
drawn 2 muffler loosely round her neck 
and the lower half of her face, was ready 
to vo. and was gone, in fact, as far as the 
door yuen she suddenly said: 

Why, now, L had nearly forgot the 
rosemary, and without that the charm 1s 


naugh Did I leave it on the window- 


shelf 

She went back and found it, and this 
time she took the precaution of folding it 
within the piece of paper that she was to 
bury in the chureh-yard, 

‘Is it fair, dear Judith ?” Prudence 
said, reproachfully, before she opened 
the door. “Ts it right that you should 
take the bit of rosemary sent you by one 
lover. and use it as a charm to bring an- 
other?” 
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‘Nay, why should you co} 
self. sweet mouse said 
quick glance, but indeed at t 
room it was too dark for her t 
thing. ‘‘My lover, say you 
be as the future may show. fh 
time Lam pledged to no one 
that should be so. And a si 
mary, now, What isit? But 
dear Prue: if it help to show n 
L shall marry—if there be a 


magic —will it not be better f 


sent the rosemary that we should 


of what is in store for us ¢” 

‘L know not—lI searcely 
whether you are in jest or in « 
dith,” her friend said. 

“Why, then, 1 am partly 


eambric, good mouse, if you n 


and partly in damask, and part 
of popinjay blue. But come 


} 


be going. The awful hour 


2 


Prue. Do you not tremble, lik 


in the cell 2 What was’t he sa 


It strikes; it strikes. Now, body, 


Come along, sweet Prue.” 


But she was silent as they left 
they went down the dark litt) 
and out at the front door wit 
noise as might be. Judith ha 


mistaken: the fine, clear, warm 


had brought out many peopl 


were either quietly walking hon 


ing in dusky little groups at th 


ners talking to each other; whilst 


there came a laugh from a ruddy 


ed ale-house; and here and ther 


sound of singing, where a cast 


been left a bit open, told that 


within were at their devotional e 


for the night. The half-moon 
clear and silvery in the heavens 
passed under the massive struct 


Guild Chapel the upper portions 0} 


windows had a pale greenish glow 


through them that made the 


ing shadows look all the mor 


Whether it was that their mufflers 
ually prevented their being recogu 


whether it was that none of thy 
happened to be abroad, they pass 
without attracting notice from 


nor was a word spoken between 
for some time. 


But when they drew near tot 
the vast bulk of which, tower 
the trees around, seemed alm 
against the palely clear sky, the 


Tile 


he 


c 
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ide bold to put in a final word 


ice and dissuasion 
ickedness and folly, Jud 
of 


t 


in come such work,” 


t naught come of it, and what 
‘her companion said, gas 

» mouse, are VOU SO timorous 
vou shall not come within the 


shall remain without 


vou 
ie spirits eome and snatch me, 
snatched off Doctor Faustus, vou 
| the pageant, and not a penny 


What was it in the paper ? 


hlack. and pinch him bl 
to steal a lover true 
t run so? But they ean not 


dear heart: so stand here now, 


pray you do not scream if vou 
vhip me off in a cloud of fire 
shall be with you again in a min 


assed throuch the little swinging 
1 entered 


( the church-yard, cast- 


Ap 


no one was within sieht of her, 


vith a quick elanee around. 
unong the grav stones or under the 
the but 
vere people not far off, for she could 


nmed elms by river: 


+ 
if 


ir voices—doubtless they were go 
through the meadows on the 
side of the stream. She looked but 
i that direction. The open country 
ing pale and clear in the white light; 


| under the wide branches of the elms 


r two bats were silently darting to 


d fro; but she could not see the people, 
she took it for granted that no one 
d now observe what she was about. 


1eleft the path, made her way through 
noiseless grass, and reached the small 
standing there among the grave 
The light ch to 
her to open the package and make 


ree 


stones, was clear enou 


that the sprig of rosemary was with- | 


then she rapidly, with her bare hand, 


sped down and scooped a little of the | 


\away ; she imbedded the packet there, 


iting meanwhile the magie words ; | 
replaced the earth, and brushed the | 


© grass over it, so that, indeed, as well 
is she could make out, the spot looked as 
had not been disturbed in any man- 


he roof of the church to satisfy herself 
that all the conditions had been fulfilled, 
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And then, with a quick look toward | 
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she got swiftly baek to the path again, 
and so to the little gate passing through 
the church-yvard like a ghost 


“The deed is done, good Prue,” said 


she, gavly, but 


in a tragic whisper, as she 
her arm the of her 
and. set homeward ‘Now 


are the dark powers of the earth at league 


linkec within 


friend 


arm 


to raise me up—what think vou, sweet 
he irl such a illant as the ld ne'er 
saw! Ah! now when you see him come 


riding in from Shottery, will not the town 
None of vour | 


stare ? ogget-playing, tay 
ern-jesting, come-kiss-me-Moll lovers, but 
T 


atrue-sworn knight on his white war steed, 
in shining mail, with a golden casque on 
his head and ostrich feathers, and on his 
silver shield ‘St. George and England!” 


You said 


the timid and gentle-voiced Puritan by 


! 


are light-hearted, Judith,” 


her side: ‘‘and in truth there is nothing 
that vou fear. Well, I know not, but it 
will be in my prayers that no harm come 
of this night 
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land 


honor fine 


THERI © maiden in 
Was buried with all 
they said she had dared her pulsing life 
holy 


I 


To save a silent shrin¢ 


The canon rode by the chureh’s door 


The men’s wild faces flashed in the sun 
The woman had guarded with rifle poised 
While the cassocked priests had run 
Ah. no; to save her pulsing life 
The woman like reindeer turned 
While hostile armies rolled by in clouds 
And miles of sun and metal burned 
But who should know? For she was dead 
Before the leathern curtain’s wall 
When came her loving and mourning and found 


Her body and her weapon 


There was a woman left to die 
Who never told her sacrifice, 
But for her crown trusted all to God 
For its rare value and device 
No land was prouder for her heart, 
No word has echoed long her deed, 
And where she has Jain, the angel flower 


Looks like a common weed. 
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NATURE'S 


jacob greatly wearied, Amy was 


kept awake during the earlier part of 


the night by the novelty of her new life 
and relations, and she was awakened in 
late dawn of the following day by CX 
clamations of delight from Mrs. Leonard's 
room She soon remembered that it was 
Christmas morning. The children evi 
dently had found their stockings, for she 
heard Johnnie say, mamma, do you 
think Aunt Amy is awake? I would so 
like to take her stoeking to her!” 

Les, Cr 


the little girl 


ed Amy, I’m awake,” and 
irl, d 


girl, draped in white, soon push 
ed open the door, holding her own and 

Amvy’s stockings in hands that trembled 

with delightful anticipation, 

‘Jump into bed with me,” said Amy, 
‘and we will empty our stockings to 
gether.” 

The years rolled back, the previous 
mouths of sorrow and suffering were for 
ceotten, the day, the hour, with its associa 
tions, the eager child that nestled close to 
her, made herachild again. She yielded 
wholly to her mood; she would be a lit 
tle girl once more, Johnnie's companion 
in feeling and delight; and the morning of 
her life was still so new that the impulses 
of that enchanted age before the light of 
experience has defined the world into its 
matter-of-fact proportions came back un 
forced and unatfected. Her voice vied 
with Johnnie's in its notes of excitement 
and pleasure, and to more than one who 
heard her it seemed that their first im 
pression was correct, that a little child 
had come to them, and that the tall, grace 
ful maiden was a myth. 

Merry Christmas, Amy!” cried the 
voice of Webb on the stairs 

The child vanished instantly, and a 
blushing girl let fall the half-emptied 
stocking. Something in that deep voice 
proved that if she were not vet a woman, 
she had drawn so near that mystery of life 
that its embarrassing self-consciousness 
was beginning to assert itself.‘ How sil- 
ly he will think me!” was her mental com 
ment, as she returned his greeting in a 
voice that was rather faint. 

The ‘‘rising bell” now resounded 
through the house, and she sprang up 
with the purpose of making amends by 
a manner of marked dignity. And yet 
there remained with her a sense of home 
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security, of a great and new-f 


ness, Which the cold gray moi 
not banish. The air-tight sto 
with heat and comfort, and 
learned that Mrs. Leonard had 
ed the fire so noiselessly as not 
her, The hearty Christm 
of the family as she came into 
fast-room were like an echo o 
song of good-will.” The 
kindliness and genuine pleas 
presence made the feeling th; 
indeed become one of the hous 
the most natural thing in thi 
stead of a sw iftly wrought mirac 
Little Ned had in his arms « 
rabbits that had been shot on the 
evening, and to him it was mor 
ful than all his toys. ** You s} 
seen him when he awoke,” sa 
ther, ‘‘and saw the poor 
propped up at the foot of his « 
eyes grew wider and rounder, ai 
he breathed, in an awed whisper 
Rabbit.” But he soon overeany 
prise, and the jargon he talked to 
our sides ache with laughing.” 
Amy took the gifts that had be 
pared for the supposed elild in t 
part, but with the tact of a well 
who would not spoil a jest, rathe: 
with the undisguised delight of J 
“Only Johnnie and I have see 
Amy,” said Leonard—*'I at the ce 
fore she grew up; and this mori 
beeame a little girl again as a ( 
wonder for my Little girl. Johnnie's 


and fairy lore may make the trausfo 


tion possible to her again, but | fi 
rest of us will never catch another ¢ 
of the child we expected:” for 
grown-up air since she had app 
the breakfast-room had been almost 
prise to him after hearing throug 
thin partition her pretty nonsens¢ 
her stocking. 

‘*T fear you are right,” said Amy 
a half sigh; ‘‘ and yet it was lovely 
just like Johnnie once more;” an 
stole a shy glance at Webb, who 
have heard some of her exclamat 
The expression of his face seeming 
assured her, and without further 1 


ing she joined in a laugh at one of 


sallies. 
Amy's thoughts naturally revert: 


( 
| 
| 


ong to Mrs. Clitford’s pets—the 


id she asked how they had en 
ntense cold of the night. 
have had a narrow escape,” the 
replied. ‘‘If Maggie had not sug 
‘tub of water last night, I fear 
| have lost the greater part of 


said Mrs. Leonard, ‘‘I went to 


-yoom with fear and trembling | 


ne, and when [ found the water 
ek L was in despair.” 

the water freezing that saved the 
put 
root-cellar before lL went to 


Webb remarked, quietly. 
the 
night, with like good effect.” 
|. for the life of me,” said Maggie, 
understand why the plants and 
mt freeze when water freezes.” 
Burt,” added her husband, 
re a eollege-bred man. You ex 
y the water draws the frost from 
Burtis answered, flush 
htly, ve forgotten. Some prin 
latent involved, I 
If he could live lone enough 
from Nature all 
worst Paul Pry into her affairs 
[ever knew. So beware, Amy, un- 
uu are more secretive than Nature, 


bother!” 
heat believe. 
yb. 


her secrets. 


[can not believe, since you seem so 


m afraid your knowledge, Burt, re 

s latent heat,” laughed Leonard. 
ie, see what you can do, Webb.” 

is right,” said Webb, good-na- 

“the principle of latent heat ex- 

it all, and he could 

in a few moments. 


refresh his 
The water 
es not draw the frost from the plants, 
efore it can freeze it must give out 
hundred and forty degrees of latent 
The flower-room and root-cellar 
therefore so much warmer during 
night than if the water had not been 

e. The plants that were nipped prob- 

iv sulfered after the ice became so thick 
istocheek in a great measure the freezing 


ory 


Ss 


How can ice stop water from freez- | 


\lf asked, in much astonishment. 

By keeping it warm, on the same prin- 
that your bedelothes kept you warm 
night. Heat very slowly 
ugh ice—that is, it is a poor conductor. 
With the snow it is the winter wrap of 
nature, which protects all life beneath it. 
When our ponds and rivers are once froz- 


passes 


neath can escape through the ice but very 
gradually, and every particle of ice that 
forms gives out into the water next to it 
one hundred and forty degrees of heat. 
Were it not for these facts our ponds would 
But to return to the 
flower 


soon become solid. 
tub of the 
water, when placed there, 


water in rooin. The 
was probably 
warmer than the air, and so would give 
out or radiate its heat until a thermome 
ter, placed either in the room or in the wa 
ter, would mark thirty-t 
Zero. At this point the water would be vin 
to freeze, but plants or vegetables would 
not. 
eold to atfeet them. But as soon as the 
water begins to freeze it also gradually 
out latent heat, 
particle of ice can form it must 


Wo de above 


They would require slightly severer 


Fives its and before a 


vive oui 
il 
Therefore 
the freezing process goes on slowly, and 


one hundred and forty degrees of heat to 


the air and water around it. 


both the air and water are kept compara 
tively warm. After a time, however, the 
ice becomes so thick over the surface that 
the freezing goes on more and more slow 
ly, because the latent heat in the unfrozen 
water can not readily escape through the 
ice. It is therefore retained, just as the 
latent heat in the water of an ice-covered 
pond is retained.” 

‘Tt follows, then,” said Leonard, ‘* that 


| after the water beneath the ice in the tub 


began to freeze slowly, the flower-room, 
in that same degree, began to grow cold.” 

** Certainly, for only as the water freezes 
can it give out its latent heat. The thick 
wooden side of the tub is a poor conduct- 
the 
face is even a worse, and so the water 
within shielded from the It 
therefore almost ceases to freeze, and so 
An intelli 
gent understanding of these principles is 
of great practical value. If I could have 
waked up and placed another tub of water 
in the room at 
else taken all of the ice out of the first 
| one, the process of freezing and giving 
out heat would have gone on rapidly 
again, and none of the plants would have 
suffered. 
putting water ina cellar was all a humbug 

that the water froze and the vegetables 
also. Of course the vegetables froze after 
| the water congealed, or the cellar may 
have been so defective that both froze at 
| the same time. The latent heat given 


or; the ice that has formed over sur 


is eold. 


becomes of no practical use. 


two or three o'clock, or 


I have heard people say that 


| 
| 
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out by a small amount of freezing water 
can not counteract any great severity of 
Trost 

‘The more water you have, then, the 
better 7’ said his father. 


‘Yes, for then there is more to freeze. 


and the effect is more gradual and last 


ing 

| feel highly honored, Webb,” said 
his mother, smiling, “*that so much sei 
ence should minister to me and my little 
collection of plants. IL now see that the 


why and wherefore comes in very useful- 
ly. But 
plants that were touched with frost into 
cold water, and why you will not let the 
sunlight fall on them 7” 


please tell me why you put the 


‘For the same reason that you would 
put your hand in cold water if frost-bitten. 
Your expression, * touched frost.’ 


they were thoroughly frozen vou would 


with 
shows that there is hope for them. 
lose them. Your plants, you know, are 
composed chiefly of water, which fills in 
numerable little cells formed by the vege 
If the water in the cells is 
chilled beyond a certain point, if it be- 
comes solid ice, it expands and breaks 


table tissue. 


down the tissue of the cells, and the strue- 
ture of the plant is destroyed. If 
frost can be gradually withdrawn so as to 
leave the cells substantially intact, they 
ean eventually resume their functions, and 
the plant receive no very great injury.” 
‘But why does sudden heat or sunlight 
destroy a frosted plant 
‘For the same reason that it breaks 
Heat expands, 
and the greater the heat, the more rapid 
When the rays of the 
sun, which contain a great deal of heat, 
fall on any part of a frost-bitten plant, 
that part begins to expand so rapidly and 
violently that the cellular tissues are rup 
tured, and life is destroyed. What is more, 
the heat does not permeate equally and at 
the parts affected by frost. The 
part farthest away from the heat remains | 


down the vegetable tissue. 


the expansion 


once 


contracted, while the parts receiving it 
expand rapidly and unequally, and this 
becomes another cause for the breaking | 
The same | 
principle is illustrated when we turn up 
the flame of a lamp suddenly. The glass | 
next to the flame expands so rapidly that | 
the other parts can not keep pace, and so, | 
as the result of unequal expansion, the | 

With this prin- | 
ciple in mind, we seek to withdraw the | 


up of the vegetable tissue. 


chimney goes to pieces. 


the | 


| and this Christmas-day was one long | 
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frost and to re-apply the vivi 
very gradually and equally to ¢ 
so that the vegetable tissues m 
served unbroken. This is b 
immersing them in cold w; 
keeping them at a low temper 
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LLOT 


shady place. 
plant resume their functions 
and heat essential to its life a 
ean gradually be increased.” 


“It seems to me that your th 
fault, Webb,” said Leonard. 
that some plants are able to en 
violent alternations of heat and ¢ 

‘We don’t have to go far—at |; [d 
before coming to the limita 
What it is in the st 
of a plant like the pansy, for ins 
which makes it so much more har 


not 


knowledge. 


others that seem stronger and more \ 
ous, even the microscope does not 1 
Nature has plenty of secrets that s 
yet told. But of all people 

world those who obtain their liye 
the 
wherefore of everything, for such kno 
ledge often doubles the prospect of 


not 


from soil should seek to learn 


cess,” 

‘Now, Amy,” said Burtis, lau 
“you see what sort of a fellow Webb is 
You can not even sneeze without his con 
sidering the wherefore back to the remot 
est cause.” 

**Are you afraid of me, Amy?” as 
Webb. 

‘* No,” was the quiet reply. 

Amy spent the greater part of the day 
in unpacking her trunks, and in gett 


settled in her home-like room. It soon 
began to take on a familiar air. 


Hearts, 
like plants, strike root rapidly whi } 
conditions are favorable. Johnnie 
her delighted assistant much of the time, 


nh the 


of excitement to the child. Her wor 
grew and grew, for there was a foreign : 


| about many of Amy’s things, and having 


been brought from such a long distance, 


| they seemed to belong to another world 
| The severe cold continued, and only thi 


irrepressible Burtis ventured out to an 
extent. After Alf’s excitement ov 

presents began to flag, Webb helped 

make two box-traps, and the boy co1 
cealed them in the copse where the rabbit 
tracks were thickest. Only the biting frost 
kept him, in his intense eagerness, fro 
remaining out to see the result. Webb, 
however, taught him patience by assur- 


4 
\ 
Ne 
| 


“ JOHNNIE WAS HER DELIGHTED ASSISTANT 


im that watched traps never caught an unobtrusive effort on the part 
one to surround the orphan 
ond the natural home festivities the genial, sunny atmosphere And \y 


was ever made to feel that her sorrow 


passed quietly, and this was also true 
he entire holiday season. Cheerful remem bere d and respected 
Mr Clitford’s mind Was often busy 


she sat 


s, happiness, abounded, and there was 
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the memory of his friend, that even Burt 


declined invitations to country merry 


inakimgs in the \ icinity, and that she was 
saved the ordeal of meeting gay young 
neighbors with whom the Clitford home 
vas a favorite resort In brief, they had 
received her as a daughter of the house, 
and in Wavs proved that 
regarded her as entitled to the same 
consideration as if she were one. Mean 
while she that her presence 
cast no gloom over the family 


delicate 


They 


Was shown 
life, and 
she knew and they knew that it would be 
her father’s wish that she should share in 
all the healing gladness of that life. No 
true friend who has passed on to the un 
clouded shore would wish to leave clouds 
and chilling shadows as a legaey, and 
they all felt that in Amy’s case it had 
been her father’s desire and effort to place 
her under conditions that would devel- 
op her voung life happily and therefore 
healthfully. There is the widest differ- 
ence in the world between cheerfulness 
and mirthfulness which arise from happy 
home life and peaceful hearts, and the lev 
ity that is at once unfeeling, inconsider 
ate, and a sure indication of a coarse-fibred, 
ill-bred nature. Amy was made to feel 
this, and she found little indeed which 
jarred With memories that were only sad, 
not bitter nor essentially depressing. Evy 
evry day brought new assurance that her 
father’s wishes and hopes in her behalf 
had been gratified and fultilled to a degree 
that must have added to his heavenly con 
tent, could he know how well he had pro 
vided for her. And so the busy days 
and when the evening brought 
them all together, there was music, read 
ing aloud, and genial family talk, which 
usually was largely colored by their rural 
ealling 


wlided 


Therefore, on New- Year's morn 
ing Amy stood as upon a sunny eminence, 
and saw amid 


promised usefulness, happi 


her path leading 
that 


ness, and content 


away 
scenes 


One evening early in the year three 
neighbors dropped in. They were evident 
as diverse character as ih appearanee, 
The eldest was known in the ‘neighbor 
hood as Squire Bartley, having long been 
a justice of the peace. He was a large 
land-holder, and carried on his farm in 
the old-fashioned WAaVS, Without mueh re 


gard to system, order, or improvement. 


He had a big, eood natured, red face, a 
stout burly form, and a corresponding 
voice. [In marked contrast with his aspect 


and past experience was Mr. A 
was thin almost to emaciatio: 
Whose pallid face not only il] 
deep mental suffering had let 
mistakable traces. He was a 
into the vieinity, and little wa 
his past history beyond the fa 
had exchanged city life for co 
suits in the hope of gaining st) 
vigor. He ought to have been 
prime of cheerful manhood, but 
face aud dark, gloomy eyes ind 
something had oeeurred in the 
so deeply shadowed his life 
its long continuance doubtful 
not reached middle age, and y: 
Clifford appeared a heartier min 
While he had little knowledex 


occupations, he entered into thi 
eagerness, apparently finding then 
He h ud 
say, but was a good listener, and 
lv found at the Cliffords’ a wamnt 
cheer coming not from the heart) 
Webb and Leonard had both be 


tidote for sad memories. 


kind to him in his inexperiencs 


occasional evening at their firesi 


the only social tendeney that 
been known to indulge. Dr. Mar 


third visitor, might easily compet: 


Burtis in flow of spirits, and in 


had been quite as keen a sportsman 
he was unlike Burtis in this, that « 


were game to him, and for his purposs 


were always in season. respo! 


Emerson's line, 


“ast thou named all the birds without 


he could not reply in the affirmativ: 
vet to kill as many as possible had 1 


been his motive. 


had been almost 
vears. 
the Cliffords’, 
listeners and questioners. 


don’t know what is the matter 
Squire Bartley rem 
after the weather, polities, and |i 

phases of local-gossip had been dis: 


my poultry,” 


‘they are getting as poor as crows 
boys say that they are fed as well ; 
al. What's more, [ve had then 

down for’em a good warm masli 


and potatoes before they g 
we dont get an e 


having, Leonard / 


Well, I don't 


know 


From earliest 
he had developed a taste for ornith 
and the study of the fauna of the reg 
his sole reereation 
He too was a frequent visito) 
where he ever found ) 


ro to roos 


ge, What luck a 


that Im 


4% 
? 
SO) 
‘ 
old Mr 
than he 
rural 
wit ‘ 
e 
lent 
al 
wd 
| 
only 
1 Very 
| Was 
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THE FLOWER ROOM 


ick in the matter,” Leonard ve 
vith his humorous smile; “but I 
complain. Until this very cold 
er set in we had eges in plenty, and 
we a fair supply. Um inclined to 
that if your hens are the right kind, 
we properly cared for, they can’t help 


ducing eggs. That has usually been 


experience. [don’t believe much in 
mut there are a few simple things 
ire essential to suecess with poultry 
iter. By-the-way, do you give them 
or spring water to drink 7” 

Well. no. I don't believe we do, at 

me of year. Ive soarranged it that 

drippings from the eaves of the barn 
io a trough, and that saves trouble. 
ect the boys are careless, too, for Pve 
the fowls eating snow and ice.” 

That aeeounts for your poultry being 
‘rows, for, whatever the reason may 


snow-water will soon reduce chickens 


‘ve feathers and bones.” 


A 


*Youdoin't say so!” eried the squire 

Well, never heard that before.” 

‘IT don't think your system of feeding 
is the correct one, either,” pursued Leon 
ard. “You give your hens the warm 
mash to-morrow evening, as usual, and 
then about midnight go to the roosts and 
feel of their crops. U1l warrant you'll 
find them empty. The meal, you see, 
digests speedily, and is soon all gone 
Then come the lone cold hours before 
morning, and the poor creatures have no 
thing to sustain them, and they become 
chilled and enfeebled. It takes some time 
for the grain you give them in the morn 
ing to digest, and so they are left too long 
a time without support. Give them the 
grain in the evening —corn and buck 
wheat and barley mixed —and there is 
something for their gizzards to act on all 
night long. The birds are thus sustained 
and kept warm by their food. Then in 
the morning, when they naturally feel the 
cold the most, give them the warm food 
with a little pepper mixed with it during 
such weather as this.” 

‘* Well,” remarked the squire, ** I guess 
vouw're right. Anyway, [ll try your plan. 
One is apt to do things the same way year 
after vear without much thought about it.” 
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DREAM OF SUNRISHI 


Then, again,’ resumed 


and well sheltered 


Leonard, 
find it pavs to keep poultry warm, clean, 


In very cold weather 


I let them out only for an hour or two. 


The rest of the time they are shut up in 


the chicken 


house, which 


has 


an abun- 


dance of light, and is well ventilate: 
neath the floor of the echieken-hous 
cellar, which Lean fill with stable n 
and graduate the heat by its ferment 
This acts like a steady furnace. T 
room in the cellar to turn the n 


from time to time to prevent its bec: 
ing fire-fanged, so that there is no loss 
this respect. Between the heat fron 


neath, and the sun streaming in thy 
dows on the south side of the hous 
keep my laving hens warm ever 
weather; and I make it a point 
have too many. Beyond a certa 
ber, the more you have the worse 
off, for poultry won't stand crowd 
‘You farmers,” put in Dr. M 


} 


‘Sare like the doctors, who kill « 


too much by rule and precedent 


vet into certain Ways or ruts, ana 
them. <A little thought and obse: 
would often greatly modify you 
Now in regard to your poultry, vo 
remember that they all existed 
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| 

4 

pla 


le them—they were wild, and 
can not wholly change their 
It seems to me that the way 
to manage fowls successful 
serve their habits and modes of 
In summer, 
tind 
ln short, 
winter, when 


eft to themselves. 


have a range, we them 
ss. seeds, Insects, ete 
omnivorous. In 
eet these things, they are often 
two kinds of grain continuous 
from their very nature, they 
inter all the kinds of food that 
netively select when foraging 
fresh vegetables, meat, 
We give 
chiekens all the refuse from the 
the varied food eat our 
vith the exception of that which 
ns a large percentage of salt—and 
thrive and Jay well. Before they 
o years old we decapitate them. 


selves 


eties of seeds or erain, 


we 


vis, with rare exceptions, will not 
vinter.”” 
Sad-eved Mr. Alvord listened as if there 
ere more consolation and cheer in this 
on poultry than in the counsel of 
The ‘chicken fever” is more in- 
vitable in a man’s life than the chicken- 
ox. and sooner or later all who are ex- 
nosed succumb to it. Seeing the interest 
eloping in his neighbor's face, Leonard 
briskly: 
Mr. Alvord, here’san investmentthat I] 
iy you to consider, The eare of poultry 
volves light and intelligent labor, and 
therefore is adapted to those who can not 
vell meet the rough and heavy phases of 
out-door work. The fowls often become 
ets to their keepers, and the individual 
ddities and peculiarities of character 
form an amusing study which 
wanting in practical advantages. 


Is 


jority of people keep ordinary barn 
or fowls, which are the result of many 
reeds or strains. The result is almost as 
great diversity of character within galli 
naceous limits as exists in the families that 
we for them. For instance, one hen is a 
od persistent layer; another is a patient, 
third 
es her nest so often and for such long 


rooding mother; a is tickle, and 
tervals that the eggs become chilled, and 
tame and 
table, and others as wild as hawks, 


vation ceases. Some are 
others still are not of much account 

n any direction, and are like common 
women, who are merely good to 


t when the census Is taken.” 
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IRD 


a hope vou make no reference to pre 
Magee 


Wife 


sent Company remarked 


Leonard gave his one of luis hu 


morous looks as he re plied, ** Lnevereould 


admit that in gard to vou, for it would 
prove t The 


mpiace Wo 


oo much agaist mevself Wen 
of my picking out a Comin 


man!” 


Leonard KhOWS, all do 


as we 


would he like a decapitated elie 


Mrs. Clift 


cen 
self without her.” said ord 
her low laugh 

Maggie 


from the mother of the 
ite 


smiled This Was re-asSsuring 


eldest and favor 
son, 

* Well,” remarked Squire Bartley, sen 
tentiously, “*there are old housewives in 
the neighborhood that 


with poultry than any of you, with 


have more luck 
all 
your science.” 

Nonsense,” replied Dr. Marvin. You 
know a little about law, squire, and [ less 
about medicine, perhaps, and vet any good 
mother could take care of a lot of children 
better than we could. There is old Mrs 
Mulligan, on the creek road. 
ducks, geese, and chickens innumerable, 
and yet I fail to luck in 
management; but she has learned from 
experience a better skill than the books 
could have taught her, for she said to me 
one day, ‘I jis thries to foind out what 
the crathers wants, and I gives it to ‘em.’ 
She knows the 


She raises 


much her 


see 


character of hen, 


duck, and goose she has, and you don't 


every 


eatch her wasting a sitting of eggs under 
a fickle biddy. And then 
over her bre TT ds as Mrs. Leonard does over 
Don't talk about luck. There has 
been more of intelligent care than luck in 
bringing up this boy Alf. I in 
book-farming as much as any one, but a 


she watches 


hers. 
1 
believe 


successful farmer could not be made by 
books only; nor could I ever learn to be 
a skillful physician from books, although 
all the horses on your place could not 
haul the extant. I] 
must adopt Mrs. Mulligan’s taeties, and 
must We 
the crathers want,’ be 


medical literature 


so you miust * what 
thex plants, stock, 
or that most difficult subjeet of all, the 
human He be st 


does this i season, and not out of 


find out 


erather. succeeds Who 
sea 
son.” 

are right 


laughing. 


doctor,” said Leonard, 
with what 
about the varied diet of poultry in gen 


agree VOU say 


eral, and also in particular, and [ con- 


form my practice to your views. At the 


} 
| 
| 
i 
| 
lat 
him 
vith 
‘ 
( 
mt 
{ 
; 
= 
5 
q 


2) 


same time |oam eonvineed that failure 
and partial suecess with poultry result 
more from inadequate shelter and lack 


of cleanliness than from lack of 


food 


country that fowls are 


restricted to a nar 


row vard or run, and when left to them 
selves they pick up, even im winter, much 
and varied food in and about the barn. 


But how rarely is proper shelter provid 
ed! 


as it 


It is almost as injurious for poultry 


subjected to draughts, dampness, and cold, 


They may survive, but they can't thrive 


and be 


hot even protected from storms, 


protitable many 
they ire 
and it’s a waste of grain to feed poultry 
that roost under a dripping roof.” 

Well,” said the squire, 
been rather slack 
over to see how you manage.” 

“Amy,” 


‘you are very polite. 


remarked Burtis. laughing, 
look as if you were interested,” 

‘Tam interested,” said the girl, 
positively, “One of the things I liked 
best in English people was their keen in 
terest in-all rural pursuits. Papa did not 
eare much for such things; but now that 
[am a country girl | intend to learn all 
[ean about country life.” 

Amy had not intended this as a politic 
speech, but it nevertheless won her the in 
creased wood-will of all present 
Whispered, 


Burtis 


‘Let me be your instructor.” 

Something like a smile softened Webb's 
rugged face, but he did not raise his eves 
from the tire. 


Tf her words are not 


the result of a 
passing impulse,” he thought, ‘sooner or 
later she will come to me. Nature, how 


ever, tolerates 


fitful, half-hearted 
scholars, and should she prove one, she 


will be contented with Burt’s out-of-door 


ho 


fun 

‘Miss Amy,” remarked Dr. Marvin, 
vivaciously, “if you will form some of 
my tastes you will never suffer from 
ennui. Dowt be alarmed; [ have not 
drugs in my mind. Doctors rarely take 


their own medicine, You don't look very 
strong, and have come back to your 1 


tive 


\ 
land with the characteristics of a deli 
eate American girl, rather than the vigor 
of an English one. IT fear you slighted 
British beef and mutton. If LT were so of 
licious as to prescribe unasked, should 


put vou birds 


for several months, 
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proper 
It does not often happen in the 


would be for us to be crowded. and 


I ouess we've 
IT must send my boys 


You are trying to 


morning, noon, and evening 

It’s on 
that 
had no sue 

place meaning. — I that 
the in th 
haunts. and learn to distinenis 
ferent varieties by their notes 
and habits Such 
her 


be officious also, Burt. 


your tongue to say vou 


them for her 
meant 


should enjoy birds 


recreation 
often out-of-doors, and 
spring and summer day with zes 

But, Dr. Marvin,” eried An 
the study of ornithology rather 
ble undertaking 7” 

sometimes feel as if T could deyot 
lifetimes to it. 


Was 


But is it such i 
ble thing to begin with a few of 
monest birds, like the robin or 
instance; to note when they firs 
from their southern sojourn, the 
scenes of courtship and rivalry 
trees about the door, the building 
homes, and their housekeeping 
sorry to say that I find some of i) 
tients consumed with a gossipy inter 
their neighbors’ atfairs. If that 
were transferred to the families resi: 
in the cherry and apple trees, 
little that often can be 
even our windows, its exereiss 
would have a much more wholeson 
fect on health and character W ihe 
taste for such things is onee forme 


homes 
from 


astonishing how one thing leads to 
er, and fast knowledge is) cain 
The birds will soon begin to arrive. Vf 


how 


Amy, and a goodly number stay wit 
all winter, Pick outa few favorit: 
and form their intimate aequaintanc 
would suggest that you learn to ids 
some of the birds that nest near thi 
and follow their fortunes throug 
spring and as late in the summer as | 
stay permits, keeping a little diary o! 
observations. Alf here will be a fa 
You will find these little bi 
tories, as they develop from day 
more charming than a serial story 

It were hard to tell who was the 
captivated by the seience of ornitin 
Amy or Alf, when this simple and 
able method for its study was sugy 
Mr. Alvord looked wistfully at the 
loved pleasure of the boy and the 
gvirlas they at once got together on 


ally. 


and discussed the project. He quiet 
marked to the doctor, ** I also shal! 
time to follow your suggestion, and 


| i] 
; 
, 
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look forward to some congenial soe tv W ithout 


my home if not within it 


‘See what comes from being enthusiastie about 
a thine!” lane@hed the doctor L have 
three converts 
Mrs. Leonard looked furtively and pitvingly at 
the lonely Mr. Alvord Laman without a wite to 
tuke care of Vas to her one PoOriornest 
of objects and with seeret satisfaction she thought 
Leonard, | imagine, would tind the birds’ louse 
keeping a poor substitute for mine 
‘Speaking of birds, doctor, there are some big 
fellows around this winter.” said Burtis While 
in the mountains with the wood teams 
some davs since IT saw a gray and a bald 
eagle sailing around, but could not get a 
shot at them As soon as it grows mildest 
lam going up to the cliffs on the river to 
see if Lean’t get within rifle range 
come, Burt, thought vou wer 
a sportsman to make suc hi a 
take. the doetor rejoim 
ed gray eagle is 
merely a young bald 
eagle. We have only 
two species of the gen 


uine eagle in this coun 


ry, the bald or Ameri 

ean, and the golden or 

ring-tailed. The latter 

is very rare, for then 

Inajesties are not fond 

of society, even of then 

own kind, and two nests 

are seldom found within thirty 

miles of each other The bald ea 

ele has been common enough, and | have shot 

many One morning long ago | shot two, and 

had quite a funny experience with one of them 
‘Pray tell us about it.” said Burtis, glad of a diversion from 

his ornithological short COMES 

Well, one February morning (1 could not have been much 
over fourteen at the time) I crossed the river on the ice. and 
EAGLE HUN? took the train for Peekskill Having transacted my business 
and procured a good supply of ammunition, I started home 
ward From the car windows I saw two eagles circling over 
cliffs of the lower Highlands, and with the rashness and inexperience of a boy I 
rmined to leave the train while it was under full headway I passed through to 
rear car, descended to the lowest step, and, without realizing my danger, watched 


sth 
| 
f 


streamed away acain 


ceeded any attributed to giants in Tair 


| l Was ih 


249 


leve 


project Such oa 


grasped the iron 


Spot 


rail tightly 


place that promised well for the 


SOOT 


ht hand, and with my gun in} 


I stepped off into 


is wet and = 
tp and back as if L were 


In laa rubber, and 


hold | stream 


behind the ear in 


th oalmeost horizontal 


Position A 


riv 


tM) inded 


or carried through the air 


te steps 


ime mv foot struck |] let g 


it} 


the snow. 


Ish \ My 


foot 
and 


as if | were 


for it, 


foot 


struck 
back, and | 


towed 


After taking 


this character, 


Which ex 


and the hext 
o, and splashed 
th a foree that I even now ache to think 


occur 


with 


hich 
bounded 


the 
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of into the wet snow 


didn’t break my neck, but the 
idence that cares for drun 
fools, and T serambled up ne 


the worse for mv tumble 


eagies 


THE WOUNDED EAGLI 


all I cared for at the time. 


using the heaviest shot I had. aq 
moments the great birds sailed 


head. I devoted a barre] 


down they both came, fluttering 
and utt ‘ring cries that Wilson « 
something like a 


ing through another tree until sto 
the lower limbs, where it remained 
saw that their distance had been s 
that I had merely disabled them 


my gun was all right 


maniacal 
lodged in the top of a tall hemo 
stuck; the other came flapping al 


ii 
/ 
in every th | ok 
seri el 
rear 
is 
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ling, but ld 
and exultation that I put in the 
Of course my caps only snapped, 


I was so wl from 


in the hemlock top, recover- 
renewal of strength after the 
wound, flew slowly and hea 
ind fell on the ice near the cen 
er. lafterward learned that 
ried off by some people on an 
The other eagle, whose wing | 
now reached the ground, and 
ard it, determined that I should 
oth of my trophies. As I ap 
that 1 had an ug! 


with, for the bird, tinding 


saw Cus 


deal 
ld 
with 


co not escape, threw himself 


his tail doubled under 
was prepared to strike blows 
and beak that would make 


ounds. L resolved to take Wy 
alive, after a little 
erotehed stiek, with whieh 


ome and 
cut a 
s head down while I fastened lis 


A man who now appeared 


ne down the track aided me in se 


the 
lished by tying 
ound his wings, 


fierce creature, which task we 
some coarse bag 
body, and talons. 
station in 
homeward. Of 
deal of 
in the ears—more than he seemed 


it on to the nearest 
to take the train 
eagle attracted a creat 


vy, for he soon grew very restless. 
s approaching my destination, and 
or four people were about 
pointing, and trying to touch 


when 


he made a sudden dive. 
round feet 
vay, and so did the people on every 
Down through the aisle, flapping 
went the eagle; 


his wines and 


unine, and the 
with skirts abridg@ed, stood on the 
nd screamed quite as discordantly. 
man present would help me, but, 
ug on the seats, they vociferated 
The conductor appeared on the 
and | said that if he 
rd off LT would eateh him. This he 
to do, but the 
bearing down on him with his sav 


e and beak than he, as nimbly as 


would heae 


he no sooner saw 


of them, hopped upon a seat, and 


eside a woman, probably for her 
A minute or the 
stopped at my station, and I was al 


two later 

iesperate, 

‘,and I drove my eagle toward the 

loor, from which, by the vigorous 

f my feet, I induced him to alight 
1S 


land 


Fortunately I was in the | 


the ground first 


kind, | 


On 
am ey 


that station everal 


tures or 


minor adven 


‘tting him home 

1] 

would 

ay 

HOw one miy Speci 

that 

have 

heard Of in this region busi 

ness you certainly brought 

to the 


don't wonder the regal bird refused to eat 


aown prose Of Common Life, and | 


thereafter. 


tamed—made vent 


Mrs 


I remem ber hie aring 


*Can not eagles b 


and friendly old Clifford asked 
think 


had a pet eagle ys 


that you 
years ago 

Yes, [kept one—a female—six montlis 
She was an unusually large specimen, and 
measured about eicht feet with wing 
tended The females of 


you know, are larg 


all birds of prey, 
As 
L had broken one of her 
her 


than the males 
the former case, 
Lit rself On 


the 


Wings, and she also threw 


back and made her defense in most 


savage Inanner Although Look every 


precaution in my power, my hands were 


bleeding in several places before [ reached 
home, and, in fact, she keptthem in arather 
dilapidated condition all the time L had her 
I placed her in a large empty room eon 
nected with the barn, and found her ready 
enough to eat. Indeed, she was voracious, 
the 


tore and swallowed 


Savane manner tm whieh she 


her food w 
boug) 


not a 


is 
pleasant spectacle t several hun 
dred live 
put them 
them with a 


carp—a cheap, bony fish—and 


diteh 


as | 


in where I could take 


net wanted them The 
eagle would spring upon a fish, take one 
of her long hops into a corner, and tear 
off its head with stroke of her be: 


While L was e 


creature tolerated me 


one 
irvine’ her broken w 
ishion, but 


when she was well she er more and 


more savage and dangerous Once a 


Dutchman who 
With me, and 
that 


the door. he swearing 


for 
the 
room 


worked us 


came ih 


the w u\ eagle chased 
and out of 


man around the 


meanwhile in high 


Ba sight 


German and on a 
to 
erately, 


KEV, Wi 


reinember L was Jaughing immod 
when the bird swooped down on 
would 


my shoulder, and the scars have 


been there to-day had not her talons been 
dulled by their constant attrition with the 


boards of her extemporized cage. Cover 
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passenger of the 
er left the cars at bee 
| 
{ 
‘ is 
4 
4 
ng 
u's 
av 
pave 
ind 
al 
sea 


ing my face with my arm—for she could 
take o s eve out by a stroke of her 
beak Lalso retreated She then dashed 
against the window with such force that 


she bent the wood-work and broke every 
pane ol o lass She seemed so wild for 
freedom that | gave it to her, but the foo!) 
sailing far away, 
lingered on a biull near the river, and 
soon boys and men were out after her 
with shot-guns I determined that they 
should not mangle her to no purpose, and 
so, with the aid of my rithe, L added her 
also to my collection of specimens.” 

‘Have vou ever found one of their 
nests Webb asked, 

*Yes ; and they are rather curious af 
fairs, and are sometimes five feet in di 
ameter each way, and quite flat at the top. 
They use for the substratum of the domi 
cile quite respectable cord- wood sticks, 
thicker than one’s wrist. The mother 
bird must be laying her eggs at this sea 
son, cold as it is. But they don’t mind 
the cold, for they nest above the aretic 
circle.” 

“> | don't see how it is possible for them 
to protect their egg 
severe weather,” Mrs. Clifford remarked. 


rs and young in such 


**Nature takes care of her own in her 
own way,” replied the doctor, witha slight 


shrug. ‘* One of the birds always remains | 


on the nest 
** Well,” said Squire Bartley, who had 


listened rather impatiently to so much | 


talk about an unprofitable bird, **T wish 
my hens were laying now, Seems to me 
that Nature does better by eagles and 
crows than any fowls I ever had. (Good 
night, friends.” 

With a wistful glanee at Amy’s pure 
young face, and a sigh so low that only 
pitiful Mrs. Leonard heard it, Mr. Alvord 
also bowed himself out in his quiet way 

Doctor,” said Burtis, resolutely, you 
have excited my strongest emulation, and 
I shall never be content until I have 
brought down an eagle or two.” 


* Dear me,” eried the doctor, looking at 


his watch, ‘‘L should have thought that | 


you would have had enough of eagles, 


and of me also, by this time. Remember, 
Miss Amy, I preseribe birds, but don’t 
wateh a bald-eagle’s nest too closely. We 


are not ready to part with your bright 
eyes any more than you are.” 

During the night there was a slight fall 
of snow, and Webb explained at the break 
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fast table that its descent had done more | 


to warm the air than wor 
accomplished by the fall] 


amount of red-hot sand, | 


tent than the freezing part 
eiving off their latent heat 
south wind and the bright sul 
seemingly had the warmth 

‘Come, Amy,” said Burt 
‘this is no day to mope in t 
vou will trust yourself to 
der, you shall skim the river 
ly as you can next summet 
steamer.” 

Amy was too English to b 
horse, and with wraps that 
burdensome in the increasing 
the day, she and Burt dashed 
the slopes and hill that led 1 
and out upon the wide, white 
was a little nervous as she t] 
fathoms of cold dark water } 
but when she saw the great lo 
ber and coal that were passing 
on the track she was convine: 
ice bridge was safe, and she ¢ 
up to the unalloyed enjoyni 
grand scenery. First they ero 
burgh Bay, with the city rising s 
one side, and the Beacon Mo 
ther away on the other. The s 
ered the ice unbrokenly, except 
crossed here and there to vario 
Large floeks of crows were 
these extemporized roadways 
looked blacker than crows in t! 
whiteness. As the sleigh glide 
there it was hard for Amy to bi 


they were in the track of steamer: 


numerable sail-boats, and that 

shores did not slope down to a le 
on which the grass and grain wo 
in the coming June; but when B 


ed southward and drove under t] 


beetling mountains, and told her t 
granite feet were over a hund 
deep in the water, she understood 
vellous engineering of the frost-s 
had spanned the river, where the 


so swift, and had so strengthened 


few short days and nights that 
bear enormaus burdens. 

Never before had she seen su 
and impressive scenery. The 
drive within a few feet of thie 
Storm King and Cro’ Nest, and t 


precipices and rocky ledges, tro: 
often hung long, glittering icicles 


5 


tenfold more vast than when seen 


distance. The furrowed granite ¢ 


] 
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snow, looked like giant faces, 
wrinkled by age and passion. 
wight sunshine could do little 
ir frowning grandeur. Amy's 
more and more serious as the 
the landscape impressed her, 
ew silent under Burtis’s light 
ist she said: 
transient and insignificant one 
! They 
have looked very different on 
when Adam first saw Eve.” 
indeed, superb,” replied 
Tam glad my home 
among them; and vet Iam sure 
Eve more 


these mountains 


our 


would have found 
than all the mountains in the 
ist as I find your face, flushed by 
une air, far more interesting than 
s that I have known and loved 
ice is a novelty, brother Burt 
ered, with deepening color, for 
fellow’s frequent glances of ad 
were slightly embarrassing 
growing so fa 


inge to say, it is 


it T seem to have known you all 
he responded, with a touch of 
ss in his tone. 
is because I am your sister,”’ she 
LLY * Both the word the 
the that have 
ip together,” and then she changed 
ject so decidedly that even impetu 
int felt that he must be more pru- 
expressing the interest which dai- 
As they were skirting 
tution [sland Amy exclaimed 
quaint old 


} 
alone ¢ 


and 


idea we 


suggest 


stronger, 


hat a 


house! Who 
ere all 

ne one that you know about, | im 
Have you ever read The Wide, 

World 2° 

girl has not 2?” 

Miss Warner, the author of the 


esides there. 


hat 


The place has a his 
also. 
They 


Vears ago. 


interest Do you see 
were 
At the beginning of 
olution the Continental authori 
‘stupid enough to spend consider- 
for that period, in the build- 
a fort Any one 
have seen that the higher ground 
, at West Point, commanded the 


built over one 


mey 


on those rocks. 


» matter about the fort 
Miss Warner.” 
Vell, she and her sister spend their 


Tell 


me 


those | 
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summers there, and are ever busy writ 
ing, | believe lll row you down in the 
spring after they return. They 


told I 


will receive you kindly, 


are not 


there winter, I have 


doubt tt 


am ho 


iat she 
and tell vou all about herself.” 


*] shall not fail to remind you of your 


promise, and I don’t bel 


ieve she will resent 
a very brief call from one who lones to 
with her 


celebrities in 


not 
but 
there are some writers whose words have 


see her and speak | ah 


curious about general, 
touched my heart, and whom I would like 
to see and thank. Where are you going 
now 

‘Lam goime to show vou West Point 
You will find it a 
charming place to visit occasionally, only 


1 1tS winter aspect. 


you must not go so often as to cateh the 
cadet fever.’ 

‘Pray what is that 7” 

“Tt is an acute attack of admiration for 
very young men of a military cut I use 
the word cut advisedly, for these incipient 
soldiers look for all the world as if carved 
out of wood, They eradually vet over 
their stiffness, however, and as officers 
usually have a fine bearing, as you may 
of them I 


could See 


see if 
though, that 
‘plebes’ drilling. 
grin on the face of old Melancholy him 
self.” 

Where is 
admiration 

Well, the 
are said to be quite irresistible during the 
You need not 
If vou knew how many women 


we meet any wish, 


you a squad of 


They would provoke a 


the danger, then, of acute 


improve, I suppose, and 
latter part of their course. 
laugh. 
some of them old enough to be the boys’ 
mothers—had sueeumbed, you would take 
my warning to heart 
“What nonsense! 
jealous of them, Burt 
‘*T should be indeed if you took 


You are a little 
a fan 
ey to any of them.” 


Well, I 


penalties of 


suppose that 


of the 
Are all 


Is 


one 
having brothers 
these houses officers’ quarters 7” 

They 
climbing the hill as he replied: 


**No, 


named, | 


had now left the ice, and were 


is Logtown SO 


indeed. This 


suppose, because in the earlier 


days of the post log huts preceded these 
small wooden houses. They are chiefly 
occupied by enlisted men and civili: 

That 


barracks 


employes large building is 
band The 


with a few exceptions, are just above the 


officers’ quarters, 


‘ 
emo 
a8 
so lon 
lia 
3 
] 
Wid 
\ 
: 
OK 
ole 
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brow of the hill west and 


outh of the de it try, if it will be oft 


plain * Then suppose vou were | 
In a few moments Amv saw the wide in one of those houses vour f 
parade and drill ground, now covered with ranged, carpets down, ete 
introdden snow Ing vou learn that an offie 
What a strange formation of land. | vour husband has been ord 
rent in among the mountains!” she said duty His tirst step may br 
Yes,” replied her companion Na- session of your house. Ona 


ture could not have designed a better place signed in aecordanece with pr 


for a mili uv schoo] It is very accessi would be compelled to ga 


ble yet easi Vg tarded, ind the latter is household gods and take thre 


an lnportant point, for some of the cadets smaller dwelling, 


Then vou 
are very wild, and disposed toward larks.” | how droll the word sounds! 


m Imagine that they are like other pel some other officer, whom | 


young fellows Were vou a saint at col to move It would seem tl 
lege ? might on indefinitely and 
‘How can you think otherwise? There, | of a new officer produce a re 
Just opposite to us, out on the plain, the May state of affairs.” 
evening parade takes place after the spring “T perceive that vou are 
fairly opens [ shall bring you down to) ing an antidote against the . 
see it, and ‘tis a pretty sight The music What large building is this 
also is fine. Oh, Lshall be magnanimous. “The cadet barracks. Thi 


and procure you some introductions if you. two hundred young fellows in 


wish.” ing. They have to study, T ean 
“Thank you. That will be the best pol- | nor ean they slip through here 


icy These substantial buildings on our | us did at college. All al 


right are the officers’ quarters, I suppose?” morseless examinations. and 


Yes That is the comm indant’s, and out. There goes a squad to 


the one bevond it is the superintendent’s. | hall. Would you like to se 


They are both usually officers of hieh | sabre practice 2?” 


rank, Who have made an honorable ree Amy assenting, they soon r¢ 
ord for themselves. The latter has en baleony overlooking the arena 
tire charge of thr post, and the position is | an amused half-hour. Phe 
a very responsible one: nor is it by anv! rather vay, and some were \ 
means a sinecure, for when the papers | the young girl's eves seemed 


have nothing else to find fault with they | inspiritine effect upon the 
piek at West Point.” 


gether the scene was a lively o 


‘I should think the social life her times exciting. Burtis then dro 


would be very pleasant.’ ward almost to Fort Montgome1 
Tt is, in many respects \rmy ties be- | turning skirted the West Point 

get a sort of comradeship whieh extends | the river road. pointing out ob 

to the officers’ wives Frequent removal | terest at almost every turn, and ¢ 


from one part of the country to another calling her attention to old Fort 


prevents anything like vegetating. The) which he assured her should be 


adies, T am told, do not beeome over-| of a familv pieniec on some bi 


much engrossed in housekeeping, and | day, Amy's wonder and delielit 


acquire something of a soldier's knack of | knew bounds when from the 1m 


doing without many things which would | of the plain she saw for the first 


naturally occupy their time and thought | wonderful gorge through which 


if they looked forward to a settled life. | flows southward from Newbut 
Thus they have more time for reading and | Mount Morris and Breakneeck o 
societs Those that T have met have cer- | and Cro’ Nest and Storm Ki 
tainly been very bright and companion- | other, With a deep sigh of e 
able, and many who in girlhood were ac said, 

‘ustomed to city luxury ean tell some ‘“T'm grateful that my home 


strange stories of their frontier life. There | a region as this.” 


is one army custom which often bears 


‘I'm grateful too,” the vou 
replied, looking at her and n 
an officer's wife 2” scenery. 


pretty hard. Can you imagine yourself 
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CITY 


vas too preoccupied to give 
iittention, and in less than half 
nder’s fleet steps carried them 
it seemed a realm of enchant 
“Bart.” 


‘T never had such 


were at home. 
a driv 
have enjoyed every moment 
as the 


ditto,” he eried, merrily, 
shed otf with him toward the 


ATHLETICS 
tural conditions of rural life are 
But the 
onditions are not always the best 


nost favorable to health. 


d. Even in our small towns 
i] organization is too loose-jointed 
tless to enter heartily into schemes 
thorough education of the body : 
» farm life, there is a vast deal of 
that 
existenee. Bad food and ill-or 


ork are the rule on our American 


ish talked about Areadian 


Saleratus bread, heavy pastry, 
d meat do not form the best diet 
And whether he is plough 


veing, or digging, or pitching hay, 


ilete. 


ne farmer's labor is little better in 
in that of the drain-digger on our 
uds. 
ful consideration of these facts may 
the most fettered slave of child 
fond delusion that the male dweller 
city need not be an absolute phys 
There is 
the town man, and it 


a saving museular 


CK 
is found 


for 


is known as ‘‘amateur athleties.” 


1 he who has some genuine light 


subject will be surprised to learn 


t how suceessfully 


this 


an extent and 
oung New- Yorker seeks after 
grace, and will receive with in 
‘the statement that New York 1s 
r way to become the amateur ath- 
pital of the world. 

loes sound somewhat startling; 
‘ue, In the first place, Nature has 
the child of Manhattan every pos- 
facility for making his recreation 
y a re-creation—a building up of 
treneth of body, controlled in its de- 


but 


nen It seems 


t by gymnastic skill 
stas though the original plan of New 


in it 


ATHLETICS. 


broad bay 
The 


the ** N: to another 


S1ts 


Is a 


two rivers pass 
misecatif¢ 
larger bay, ar that hi wide 


doo 
to the open sea. F 
offers accommodations to kinds 
} 


eondifions ot er ts, from eanoe 


Cunarder, Of the two riv 
been deseribed as 
in the world, 

ful stream 

to make a yuo or 
if economized 
In New York 
make room for a few 


have up in the north of the 


er the Weste rn fas} 
has to be | 
lakes wl 
State. 


The other river @ives a broad stream 


the requirements of dow n-town commerce, 


and then obligingly splits itself up 


opens in one direction into 


sound, and in the other into a shal! 


the ideal place 


spreading creek, quite } 


Two good roads lead from the city prop 


er to the north, wher 


Westchester off 


} 
suburbs 


wards in er 
tes for ball crounds and 

} ] 
may be had 


to the south Jersey, 


or in 
best roads for bic 
And 


bag have 


where are the 


West, 
bold 


tie 
all Li 


this side of Boston 


ers of the anise-seed 
Island to themselves. 

But 
advantag 
In 1868 there was 
in New York. The year | 
This large increase 


& of t New York 


and was thought 


does the young 


e of his opportun ties 


see, one ath] 
fore 

none. 
foundin 
much of at 
To day the score of 1867 is beaten bys 
the Staten Island Athiletie 


cluded. These 


and simple, those that encourage : 


Club |} 


are the athletie el 


sports. 


Of clubs that make a s} 


one form of exercise there is 


There are rowing clubs, vachtin 


bievele elubs, lawn-tennis clubs 


clubs, cro juet clubs. arehe ry ¢ lubs, 


ine clubs, lacrosse clubs, curling 


skating clubs, riding clubs, rifle clubs 


clubs, base-ball and ericket 


clubs, bowling clubs 


polo elubs 
dian clubs for the ‘* unattached.” 


a Rio Grande, 


New-Yorker tak 


clubs, fishing 


vk island and the surrounding region The numbering and naming 


| been laid out with this end solely in | clubs would make a chapter like the 


erations of Enoch; and it would at 


ook at the map. To the south of the 
high-backed island on which the city 


| best be a misleading piece of work 


| it is only a few of the greater associations 


} 
: 
: 
4 it the conflu nee of 
il 
i | 
| 
toa 
est of 1ts size : = 
| 
1. dee p, 
to 
to 
e, 
and 
riity 
fairly cheap 
race -tra 
cling 
tnt 
( rns 
) 
{ | Us 
wake 
Wa 
| 
| ne 
) ven 
| 
los pure 
MPCLALLY OF 
: 
= 
: 
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Which can give you documentary evidence 
of their membership and achievements: 
and these are, in a sense, the least inter 
esting and important of all. Of course 
your great club is the standard, the eri 
terion, the shining bright example, to a 
host of smaller ones; but muscle is made 
and health grained in the unpretentious 
little organizations whose names are nev 
er in the papers, whose ** constitution and 
by-laws” are not printed in neat little 


books, Whose members never ‘lower the 


record,” or deck their broad breasts with 
gold badges, 

In lookingoverthe Herald, or, more like 
ly . the News or the Journal, or some oth 
er distinctively ‘‘ popular” paper, you will 
see a brief paragraph stating that the em 
ployes of the Smith Manufacturing Co 
defeated the Jones, Brown. and Robinson 
Brothers Club in a boat-race ora game of 
base-ball. Now you will never hear of 
those sturdy young toilers at the spring 
1 meetings of the New 
York or the Manhattan Athletie clubs; 
there is never a runner among them who 
will make Mr. Myers tremble for his lau 
reIs; the ghosts of the old original Atlan 
tics could pitch and eateh and bat them 


games or the annu: 


Into oblivion at the national game: but 
they are, in fact, the truest athletes of all 
They do not seek semi professional celeb- 
rity; the applause of their friends espe 
cially of their young female friends—and 
such a line as you have read in the jour 
nal they most alfeet, represent to them 
all that glory and fame ean give. They 
work In modest retirement for strength 
and health, and thev get it 

There are such CLlLUDS aS these in most of 
the large mereantile and manufacturing 
establishments, and they compete with 
each other in a more or less friendly spir 
it. There is a certain social rivalry be 
tween different houses in the same trade, 
often between different divisions of one 
house 8. Mmipositors do battle with press 
men, weavers with dyers, the hands in 
the wholesale department with the hands 


in the retail store Any morning you 
may read inthe Sun or the Star that a 
certain valiant lithographer, for instance, 


offers to row or to wrestle with any oth 


er Hthographer for the cham} ionship of 
the lithographers. Sometimes you will 
learn in this way of strange and mysteri 
ouscallings, undreamed of by the general 
publie You will read, mayhap, of a 


‘double-wadder” w ho desires to be k nown 


as the strong man of al] { 
ders in New York, and wl] 
prowess to the test w ith any ot 


| 
ii¢ 


1O 


wadder, be he hever so mighty 
who will meet him on the } 
where double wadders are ; 
the shot” or ‘* throw the han 
peaceful field is general], a sn 
en Park or pienie ‘* woods” up 
lem, or over the river in Jepsi 

It is natural that men who 4 
living by manual labor, and 
bread literally in the sweat of { 
should be atliletes. Likewisi 
clubs of the militia regiments 
en as a matter of course. And 
apparent inseparableness of 4 
from an athletic edueation wy 
miliar—too, too sadly familia 
But it is surprising to see hoy 
for forming associations for pl 
cise has spread through all the « 
a great city, The young men o 
neighborhood eather together 
a loosely organized little elub to 
ball or cricket: the establish» 


eood bowling alley is the Signa 
appearance of half a dozen ne 

clubs, each one of which has its 
When it holds exclusive possessii 


floor; and on Murray Hill, where 


and ten-pins are in no great 
young men and women of each I 


vet ease and grace and strenet 
the nightly German by practici 
tennis in the armories or in pu 
which are to be had cheaply for 
daytime; and there they acquire 
professional skill shown in thi 
pionship matches at Newport 
Seeing that these gatherings ot 


seekers have no yearnings after » 


tice, and that their incorporate ey 


rarely passes the limit of two 


years for young men LTOW upia 


ry, bowling-alleys are crowded 0 


cal growth and appreciation of 1 
and society friendships faint and 


season's space—it is not always 


have ocular evidence of the ex 
these very private clubs. Bu 


want to see the West Ninety SIXt 


Base-ball Nine at work. vo oye 


urday afternoon to the waste 


Jersey, between Hoboken and Gutt 


and you will see a party of yo 


whose uniformity of attire goes no 


than a general tendency to shir 


playing the game with a vast deal 


4 

i\ 

‘ 

vO) 

= 

| 
‘ il 
| 

| 
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} nose. They do not wear 
s and conspicuously initialed 
but they are a club, and 
. dignity dear. Thev havea 
ia treasurer who is also a sec 
who colleets the fines In 
club, and next season they 
iv into Jersey” to meet the 
ve Junction Oriole Stockings 
eiy first game in a regular in 
And there, mayhap, their crack 
distinguish himself, or some 
doa little neat fielding, and you 
that man, a year or two hence, 
iy at the Polo Grounds in a gor 
iform, with applauding thousands 
owling-alley is, as a rule, an ad 
hat is known as a beer garden, 
ssomewhatstrange. The** beer” 
well applied; but the ‘ garden” 
niv a tiny square of ground with 
speptic aloes” —from which it ap 
rat good beer does in truth need 
sort of bush. Beyond this little 
a square of clay, unused to vege 
lies the alley, too often con 
d of green wood, which warps with 
ing years and splinters under the 
owls. Here the little coterie of 
s is to be found on the evening set 
for it. The elub has its own score 
vith the names of the members 
d thereon. The proprietor general- 
rnishes some small solid refreshment, 


teach member pays for the liquids he 


mes a moderate score it iS, too, for 

- is the sworn foe of intemperance 

d at the end of the evening the ex- 
es of the meeting, consisting of hall 
id the hire of the attendant boys, 

ided up among those present. The 

iy be fifty cents a head or there 


» Germans are the great bowlers of 
ty, and they have made the pastime 
r: but they have ruined the fine 
\merican system of playing, by the 
oduction of mighty balls, such as Thor 
it love to roll in Walhalla, pierced 
two holes, side by side, into one of 

i the player inserts his thumb, slip- 
vo fingers into the other. This re- 
the difficulties of the game to a min- 
and makes it largely a matter of 
strength. Any obese giant who can 
me of these great spheres and start it 
ght in the centre of the alley may 
t to its size and the momentum it must 


sweep down most of 


» old balls, hardly larger than a 
croquet ball, and the round-hand bowling 
of our fathers’ dav! Strikes and spares 
were less common then I 
cleaned the 
proud of. 

friends, however, that 

is more complicated than 

ib meeting 

a prolonged V, lasting 

times four or five hours, much more sci 


entifically arranged than our simple con 


tests 
41 
But the shr 


the tennis club. This is not beeaus 


r and sensitive elul 


any modesty: it probably eal 
‘True Knickerbocker Tennis Club, ’ or the 


‘Original Mayflower Racketeers.’ The 
fact is, it has been for a year or two quiet 
ly and unobtrusively ** squatting” in one 
of the militia armories, and it well knows 
that the State government looks with stern 
disapproval upon such frivolous tenantrs 
Nay, so very decided are the powers at 
Albany that the fine floors and high ceil 
ines of the regimental drill-rooms are now 
practically delights of the past to the ten 
nis-player, and he must needs hire a hall 
wherein to spread his harmless net 

Now there are not very many halls suit 
able for tennis-playing in New York, and 
when a good one is secured it is the part 
of wisdom for the ** True Knickerbockers” 
to say nothing about their find, lest the 
Antediluvian Aristoerats” outbid them, 
and secure the prize themselves. So the 
tennis club of ‘* sassiety” hides itself, as it 
were, in the tender twilight of well-bred 
retirement, and has a good time all by it 
self, slipping down in its monogrammed 
coupes to Avenue A to chase the standard 
ball over the waxed ftioors of Klumpen 
heimer Hall, where in the evening the 
belles of the Bowery will dance to the 
music of two fiddles and a plano, at the 
annual ballof MeGeogheean Coterie No. 2. 

It is rather surprising that more use is 
| not made of the smaller halls, meeting 
| rooms, ball-rooms, and lecture-rooms that 
are plentiful enough all over the city. 
They will not do for tennis; but they 
| serve well enough for » practice of light 
| gymnastics, fencing, broadsword, and sin 
| cle-stick exercise, and wrestling and box 
ing matches. They may be had, in the 
daytime, for a dollar or two an hour, 
| sometimes even less. There is always a 
| janitor, who will for a small fee take care 
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>that p ies | Wilkie Collins's Man and 


SHOCKING pielure of the 


19 it th ened manv excelient old 


ad ao i DON INE are troubled wit 

; roads word “YT course the | tal trainers and unmann 
‘ ‘ ill om close and strange gentlemen” ] 

strictest pr wey turbed the peace of the ( 
Yo S great professor manse and who Wel 


the athietie-« 


COUNTING N man WhO WISH New IS CO] 


neerned, th 


es to to box will have the sliehte ess prejudice indeed Ne 
ymiebody's Mous perhaps, vaulting ambition 
oh en from some vnere WLO sprain, or a stra: but 


part instructions at} like] to be sound vou 
rates, and likewise to sell his pupil | ly and Physically, in a elu 
r« it abou LWwent five per OF it Physical training 
cent. n than he would have to pay for | tive w iV, moral exereiss ‘| 
them shop But In training must needs ke 
the voung bDeWare Of those teach Vary oft 1¢ flowing bow] 
\ » are Own a slugvers,’ \ | ly lead a sober and tempera 
K of the Briton’s beloved science inder thre charge of a profes 
1 De acquil ‘d without the loss of one’s who will see that he do t 
front teeth and self-respect It is unwise | himself. Th collect 


Upon the imstructor’s | is on him It watches hit 
larantee of rentlemanly treatment special capacity, to find out 
tre many youths now walking about | do best Then he is eneou 
this eit O have been‘ treated to black cious endeavor. [f he under 
CVe Oro noses by the centlemanly sent his club at the genera] 
Mic ind Chie Whose patron samt is to every 
the Marquis of () leensberry Decent and be In the best condition to susi 
Co tea ers may however be oY, His associates are voune 
) show a man how to use | eiehteen to twenty-five, with 
! froma dozen to t oO dozen les vet Who give a leaven « 
SO] tone o rs eSSOl dom to the crude mass of Vou 
But j | young cit is really ** going | siasm These young men are ¢ 
i ileties, the | yers, and the like: the majo 
is to make ire of r!| Americans: the others principa 
1y\ putt It into a Jomt-stoek COMPAS mans and Irish of the Detter so 
‘ PCIS Wearisome thing No, thre Young inan need 


Harm this company 
dl isteful work at that But the mem- | choose for himself amone yw] 


PCr Ora club, be it large or small. has Lhe |} Clan 


of amateur athletes 


} isure of econ panlonship, the stimulus | chosen form of eXereise The 

oft getsadvice, encouragement, as- enough 

. ince, and in « msequence finds a plea At the top should stand, b 

Sure hall that he does and bears. in al] senlority, the New York Ath] 

the eating and shivering he must eo Organized in 1868. it is now 

1 ) to come first under or ret furthest ed Nestor among the vouh 

over the line Nor is it strange if the | of clubs It has laid down. its 
nmer of a gold medal or a silver eup | { ie banks of Harlem Creek. an 

i us lis desire to touch the goal juniors to fight for medals. « 

Or cou there isa pre ] dice, contined championships, There is an 
Ti 1) most par to overfond mothers | of quiet and exclusive respectabi 
mmorous maiden aunts. against the its heat, 


well arranged club hie 


atlile AS a physieal educator Mr. 


spacious grounds on the Mott H 


: 
| HARPERS NEW 
ted times ut 
Cs pa CONSPICUOUS | O Geoff 1) 
maw 
it ie eve DV mare} 
ol renown As to thie cventlemen f 
lives at devoted spreadin And called ] la j \\ 
KO edg 7 
bevond 1 
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‘ 


eonservallve | al th nati too sma 
radical pioneer of ama tain tl ami Thev send teams 


vith traditions of poor little to try id hardy Kanuek 


ended and vholly despised wa \ hamous Mvers 


ed by conservative and hand 1 Nn e roar of the bi 
ers Mr. W. B. Curtis 
Buermever, the founders of 


on hand to-day to tell 
d days in the litt] 
s side of the river, stil 
of the elub, and familiar fi 
iletic meetings. for vears 
\. C. originates most of the And by-the-way, . le rban, if vou 
bind the National Association | think tl ‘ frame IS necessary 
Athletes of Ameriea. a mich \ a wood at] 1 vere W for vou to 
ch holds its legislative : look at 1 wo men L. E. My 
ssions at the spring lred and 
nan who is properly it roduced | and the OW | ttle fellow 
sforan admission fee we of Napoleonic Du 
lars for vearly dues by about him save his |e 
of this elub, and for this he will ‘Ow much do vou tl 
to invite his friends to the measures (° he asked of me 
lub-house and one of the] ** About for inches, | SUppose, 
in the country; these, ‘e- | you are in 
o be within the city limits Thirty 
York repre sents Sv baris among pion He was the champ 
f the eity, and the Manhattan \ndas to My: rs, the eh 
lled Sparta. The Manhattan | or short distanee ranner 
active present agaist an 
It was organized In NO 


to work in 
vear with just a seore of mem 


has now about 175, and the num- | vast grounds at Eight 

ises With a healthy growth. Nghth Avenu 

inhattan holds the championship Oh no, Aleides, this isn’t at all 
ind it does more than any other vour «de Pd n ‘assandra thinks ot 


ition to keep the athletic ball roll- | she hears the word ‘athlete 


orounds”’ »place at fiohti io, race 


th Street and Mighth Avenue, and professional,’ 


on the same thoroughfare, exact- | ing, gentlemanly young sk 
mile and a half to the north, at | ty-five. His eyes, his teet 
sixth Street. The latter is, or will bright; his skin—the cost 

t is finished, the lareest and best opportunities f 

It covers a whole block, has | and brown 

base-ball, foot ball, lacrosse, and eadet’s” 

lis, &@ quarter-mile track for run- | kle; but you not 
bieveling, and a shady, ary light; that his hand 


stand, where the lasses may sit at | high: 
nes and wateh their favored lads in | that his muscles plat 
liamond-decked suits of white. If | quiek under his thin 
seeking luxury and recreation | stock, net feeble This 
ul should join the New York If | athlete. 
nt exereise for health’s sake, or ** Yes.” he say 
a runner, a vaulter, or a heaver exasperating The re are people who 
weights, the Manhattan is vour | persist in classing amateur athletes 
the Manhattans are an ambi professionals. They ask me if I can out 
They have heaped up a ma-| run Rowell! 


4 
the 3 
’ 
( tish lion 
en 

| choose to seek lim, 
| t and 
when 
prize 
r 
: 
his smile, are 
s slender an 
His bone are ds 
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| Mive »ru one hundred self rut nine or throwing 
vara nha publie 2 vith Mr. Ro rest of the bows. and When 


don’t deny mvself anvt 


doesnt hurt me 


1d you tit te 


‘Kmore Is tl 


make our clubs or gentlemen, and LL! of thy sporting world | 
think e succeed We are thorough ibout horses than about h 


aay 


rather th 
all s of people in this club—mostly and that sort of violent « 
clerks and Youngs DUSINeSS men but ey are a creat 
ery body Loo lawyers doctors wre who try to build Ip 
nalists, brokers —I don’t know They a physical streng 
seen to vet Cll together.” Line ereneral sta idard 
All ¢ it athletes Oh no Man: work that will show in their ¢ 
Jom the club only for their health—to ¢ in their grandchildren—in a. 
= a bit of exercise Awkward for them con ie and stronger men and We 
Ing among trained men No, indeed And vour choice lies not o 
old hands encourage thre two athletie elubs There ay 
help them on vive them advice. \\ and active associations in th 
Wahl TO Make evervliing pleasant here eXist at present mainly to 
naturally runners and walkers for the « 
Was alLWwavs fond of sport. a Callies but whieh With 
asa child I daneed a cood deal That, | th mem be rship, mcrease 
think, up my lees Besides, | their etforts. The Ani 
ot these; they are muscles, and they help Club is a homeless ero ipo 
: me to run mads, who hire the grounds ¢ 
And he exhibits a pair of abnorma or practice and for exhibition 
trunk handles, one on each hip, bulging time as their treasury mia 
out lus running breeches icase of suitable lots and thi 
No, sir, no one else has “em That the necessary buildings. Thi 
: the only pair in the world Well, when | generally regarded as an offs 
[ began as an amateur, I was in very bad | Young Men’s Christian Assoc 
: health, apparently in the first stages of con- | nasium, and is principally 1 
: sumption No one thought I would live having brought to the front 
I was broken down, sickly. wea Bu Baird, awalker who gi ‘Ss pron 


1 


( 
I had made up mv mind that there was | tl ings, if he doesn't walk his sl 


only one way to vet back health through Wichin the next two or three ( 
eXCLCISt So | ran and jumped and sparred The Pastime A.C. has coo! 


and put the shot though for a while tiie EXT sixth Street and the | 

east exertion made me verv sick, and Among its members are Lam 

well, here Tam Pretty sound fora man | champion heaver of the hea’ 

who was at de ith’s door a few years aco and putter of the ponderous 

eh Not much consumption here OllV, the chamiprlon heay 


\nd he inflates a healthy chest, small, | and Mr. Nason. to whom his 


but sound proudly point as the ‘*chan 
‘Exercise now Well, fifteen minutes | racer of the world.” 

a day would cover all the time I spend in The Gramerey is practically 

active exercise [ just come up here, on | club, and its ehief glory is 


pleasant summerevenings, and amuse mi\ ner, Golden. This club has ne 
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; M l put himself out of ama stop ; 

= teurdoin Torey Training I never tra 

can nderstand thrat and both times it | 

ull the difference between the two eat and di nk Just as anv 

: Cia | TAKE DSI a oiding simp! 
ce hess OF sport but there is nothing me some—what one knows to Ix 
cenary ina nateurs ambition | 

cold ors but forthe achieve 

meuts which they represent. We trv to Mr. HG. Cri 

Wealth or sociel position, but we exact of | ed those boys think thr 


nd president of the West Side 
Wilham Meel 
ilker The el 
old Seottish-Ame 
th Street, betwe 
The 


indeed 
hot meet them 
are many who are wood New 
heart, but for whom New Yor 
eof financial supplies. Thes 
iburbs of the great city, wlhiose 
Ought to \ 
through Westchester re are more 
wound through Long Islan young men just 
id, around again, embracing | ing. who have t] 
ind, through New Jersey to i ted-up boat-ho 
That is really New railroad bridge 
*suburban residen a veteran club 
1 the athletic advantage inelined for 
o dwell within he a were days when 
in Yonkers? at Fordham ? : the racers, and 
at Mount Vernon ? i¢ | day tind that so 
lub’s grounds and all 1e rs are | 
ises of the Harlem are within : If this does not 
your choice | 
nhabit that fair island that lies | 
lot below the crooked e 
of Manhattan, far to the south 
i have the Staten Island Athletie | Broad Stree 
some two hundred and fifty ats of the Stoek E 
the knee-breeched cultus is. Or you may 
1 boat-house—and boats in it 
srighton, and track and base- | an Argonaut: 
West Brighton. They alisades: if 
vallowed up the old [Lesper and ftheS.1I.R 
rowing clubs, and the y yea Perhaps 
tic renown, upon vou 
Island, if you live in Brooklyn or} some other fashioy The ti Amer 
unsburg, can give you the privileges | icans will teach you to put the shot and 


W. A. C.—a most promising and | to throw the ha 


organization, six years old, with Perhaps you hay 1d The Canoe and 
ian two hundred members. They | the Flying Prog. and wis! for your 
a commodious camping-ground at lf virtue »** Rob Roy,’ 
rner of Wythe Avenue and Penn ** Shadow, ; 
Brooklyn, E. D. They have an | ‘* Herald.” There is a New 


uly constructed track, tipped out- | Clubat Staten Island, anda Knickerbock 


p. like a railroad curve. They also | er Canoe Club at Eighty-sixth Street 
gymnasium and a ‘‘ crack” train- | the North River. and another elub at 
MeMasters, and their games are yvonne, ‘‘over in Jersey”: and 


to be considered creat events.” there is the Flushine C. C.. of Lone Isl- 
it Fate has sent you to New Jersey, you | and; and you will be afforded every pos- 


oin the Elizabeth A. C., which is one sible opportunity foraccustoming yourself 


a. 
needs them. The whole, the vear vouncer t t} \\ d 
( tinent is ifs in \\ ter hha woout the sarne ero 
take easy runs up aiong Ders. \ Oo redo. ) vith 
River to Pee kskill or it ire ind ‘ in od 
track and erand sta iid in being als Pere 
) de} members of t} \ rican Athletie Bas pee 
2 
1© But Ib may \ ‘ | tl vou 
ib) prefer to eult te the one ttle mus 
iu 
cular taien hia allotted 
you, cari rsports in general 
% 
( a 
) 
nd 
I> 
se 
ma 


amen phess tha ucceeds a courts On its 
LDS] before you go on vour sum the Staten Island and 
mer va tion trip, canoeing it all the way twelve and there are some 
to] (Feora d bac ect Park, Brooklyn There 
Rough| a canoe costs S100, and it is a | well-established tennis « 


re nd,except for predestined idiots, a} sey (some of them ad 


adqjun 
mient It is faster than a row erieket, or archive rv clubs 
mat. ania ss cranky, the seat being below | Ivn, one on Staten Islane 
ms the suriace of the water It tempts to ex Hastings particular Ha th 
: ereise and travel in watery paths of plea son, Which Is ever truly 
" santness and peace the American Canoe | clubs die and new ones ar 
: Association is entliusia tic enough to sup time, vet it would be fairly s 
port a handsome tle mont) v. publish the estimate of fifteen 
¢ ed by Brentano Brothers. Ne York, and | ers in New York and her ty 
called The American Canoeist From) The champion tennis plave 
Is pages he who would canoe may learn | D. Sears and Dr. James Dy 
how to go about to accomplish his end Boston 
Mr. J. R. Flannery is the good genius of Among these poisers of thy 
: lacrosse in t Ss region, and he is well see I have not counted the me 
DN Messrs Krastus Wim Her Raequet Club a mighty « 
mann Oelriehs: but laerosse has had in) dwe ling ina rrowhing cast 
New Yo i spasmodic sort of career, lin ner of Twentv-sixth Street 
Ing, dving, and being resuscitated over and Avenue: a bachelor palace 
: overagain forthe last fifteen years. It re- | known to rich and luxurio 
: quires grounds that ean not be had within | Yorkers. 
the eit Lines Yet it is a fine crame—a If vou wish to be a bievels 
sort OF shinney raised to the n'", or what | if vou are not afraid of eT 
we used to we were boys east trom society DeCALISE vo 
oo!) I suppose we meant goal, or | knees breeches anda polo eap 
| In “S2 six elubs fought for the | that wiry wheel which the ‘aye 
U.S.N. A. LC. Association Cup, given by | zen,” not daring to mount. dot 
: Mr. Oelrichs. These were the New York, | ride and ridicule: if vou wis] 
: the Princeton, the Harvard. the Yale, the ride Where vou have the econ) 
- New York University, and the Bloomfield. strength and speed of hors: 
: New Jersey. There are but two clubs now | you wish to spin over the 
in the city, the N. Y., and the N. Y. U. CG. New Jersey, or up the smooth | 
and one in Brooklyn, the Adelphie La- | to Yonkers, or alone the Pi 
: crosse Is earnestly recommended to the | passing on a spurt the truly B 
unattached athlete outs of the Coaching Club: if 
Tennis perchance suits vour errant f wiry legs, good digestion, and s 
It is, indeed, a pretty @ame, but leads | nights you may join the bat 
s to a lax t ein ‘ iv of bats Well, | men, who are forbidden to \ 
if you can buy a flannel shirt, a pair of | mazy ways of Central Park 
PUDDEP-SOL¢ d shoes, and a racke and ‘casional horse has show 
able to pay soni diculouslvy low dues thy to kniekerboekers and 
ind assessinents, Vou may readily Horses, it is well known, never s 
your whin ms IS the cur motives, heaps of brick. 
Cures It is ever squatting in some of musie, or red parasols 
‘ nest It has a building all to itself There is room in the world fi 
West Forty first Street. where the plo cles outside of Central Park, A \ 


neers and the strictly feminine bonnets | vou may learn to ride to-day 1 


Ole pilav, and vet it contiseates the easily and peacefully than da 
militia armories and the assembly hall pioneers of the sport three years 
and vou may find it hanging on the skirts | the wheel was a new thing in 


of archery, base-ball, eriecket. and ceneral wavs, and the dogs were set 1 
athletic elubs all through the suburbs. | while the populace jeered. Ih 
Phe new Manhattan grounds are to have vou had to learn for yourself, but 1 


some wonderful courts. The St. George’s | you may go to Mr. Elliot Mason 
Cricket Club, of New York, has twenty | Thirty-fourth Street, where on: 
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CASSIE’S CHRISTMAS-BOX 


closer than a 
Vour mache 

vou m 

and 
the road till sueh 
hat vou 
hundred dollar 
or from twent 


imported ** Fitumb 
Phe Ene@lish machi 


»American bieveles are 
ad tpte d to 

roads And when vou 

“bi,” vou may enroll 


the list of the New York. \ SNOW-STORM 
the Mereury, the Ixion ] close 


tropical 

lashing 
en the Brookl Bievele Club parlors 

o's County Wheelmen, of Will Lither ip 


Stress 
panipered 
thre 
your delight, and do vou Hustress, stead o 


e English tourist within the IS more reasonable 


ib ground ery, ** Well plaved 


You may bat under the gonfalon 


herself impressed 


George, at Hoboken, the Staten 
or the Manhattans, of Brook 


en you will lave opportunities innocent fash 
¢ the Young Americas of Phila ir relationsh returned 
rv the Thespians of everywhere home with dis pockets full of candy 


+ Urban, my boy, fear not your * Where in world did you 
iunt Cassandra. What if she} many 


bonbons asked his mother 
a few sprained fingers, a ‘Why, mamma,” said he, pausiz 


Pausine as | 
r two, or a“ barked” shin ? illed her lap, and lifting his brown eyes 

hers in explanation, °° U 

me tosome dow S house, at 

gave them to me.” 

is are true to-day as when they he dog's lady, a chil 
nh. If you would reach the | a pussion for her pet an 
for goal—sound health, self-reliant | her harmless hobbies 
eil disciplined forces mueh any body Tit 


© done and borne, my boy, and Oats, and as she 
ind shivered. mired and all the 
remember that there are few places | ty { ‘ 


VOSLOOU OWhOsSe 


you may reach the goal more sure- | or blame lf so that e 
ore swiftly than in this good city | bed of roses had _ its crumpled le 
York. What she is, I have tried |) Mounted upon 
ch for you. Of what she will be 
a vision only. see ‘across the 
¢ Kills and gusty bay” the white 
vachts that brave the broad ocean 
ite the English crafts off the Isle of 
I see the long shells dart up 


imphal chariot, 
| 


lady Saw With it her brother 
waxed wroth, w her friend 


the 
tain stood in silent disapproval 
ter had known her in girlhood 


and loved 
her before his ship came in, when he 


Wi 


Vas 


too poor to tempt her, and too wise to ask 


ing and down her rivers, the steel wheels 
! Ler rouwds anew ener i 
ation of ounge athletes, who swim 
Willo \\ oO DOX With Wo as 
best brawh and musele hose breasts it 
tel ith the cheap { Teetive medal, 
Whose shelves are loaded with cups where 2 See 
VO they drink only draughts of ambi 
pert hes | skill and pluck, will help them to make ie 
1¢ top of the mammret until re New York the athletie capital of the world rt 
retting t pretty wel 
tt 
hha 
try 
ler O 
il irk da Hut 
ier, fragrance of flower ind 
+] 
\ tin Hereford had brought his 
L vk brought 
wast, Nar 
lerelyV as a 
than polite, since shi 
Ct) friends with the fact 
that his comfort was her chief care. and 
us beauty her chief pride. Even baby ae. 
Arthur, a most acute observer, expressed 
| 
Lica 
sO 
2 
she 
dl 
ode, all the world ad- 
\ vorid applauded, whil 
praise 
her 
( 
eS 
the 
5 
or 
ap 
it- 
Salis 
to s 
Wig 
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) VO us Tree nto heaven He 


‘ 1 
rie ‘elonted, | Had Come My mamma told me SO; shire 


book 


boo] 


Vill) Ihteres 


it itmost idded, as he looked up 
He Wa Vague idea that her time | face, ** But it doesn’t say 
might be la oh worth cats: whereat thev al itl 
yjects: She had an idea, equally vague Whata horrid man he 
hat if meant. {] hnel Tor lead He lady ‘Always ¢ 
ana f an Tris StONN locie, id 
Nareisse’s stead; and bitterly sh vith thowers. never thou! 
ed to the ¢ tain What com-. existing at all hereafter. anc 
) ! Only the fileores quotes the Bible for it! Ne 
ollar ch seemed to answer every pur- |) new worry How very u 
10S nd whieh » had tenderly adjust- | murmuring ‘** Poor dow!” s 
lupou the animal’s neek as he lay on his | caressed her pet, Who growle 
cushion With mischievous satis- in jealous dislike. 
ielion e) rother noted the look of in *T must show vou his lat 
e depreciation upon Arthur's face, and | said she, presently, and her 
patched for the picture 
You don’t like Nareisse. do vou tinued, when it was brought 
No ud the child; ‘' I like Phlox upon its easel, **T have pais 
*And prav who is Phlox ?” true Narcissus, looking at his 
|? OX Unele Harry's eat, on his In the water.” 
and hes as blaek as black finding “Ah, Captain,” eried Ton 


titable simile ‘and he wears a) faney Narcissus ina raging h 
Nad collar, and eats at the officers’ table.” | At his first sitting a mirror | 
riva laughed Tom: ‘but Phlox the tloor was substituted for 


\ nd it hard to beat Joated aristocrat | brute nearly had a fit of apop 
Narecisst Did vou know he said, to get at his own reflection ai 


has Deen CPUDLDS 


sed a Christmas tree, trimmed with choe The Captain laughed, and ¢ 
ate rats and mice tied with blue ribbons picture, praising all he could 
and is to have turkey and sweet-bread for | praise He could do no less 
(Christmas dinner Yes, regardless of the | did so much more, they even 

wt that Trish babies are existing on sea- | artist that her genius would ma 

eed porridge, and not enough of that!” tune had it not been, most coi 

Phlox eatehes real mice, and eats already made. 

lev evidentiv de Spising Chocolate ones it,’ said Tom: put it 
Horine lrish and Sea weed Turn out in the use of a 
porridgwe The lady stirred uneasily; dis- | man artist, and test the public ti 
maragement troubled her ** After all, apa rof shoes at it, or a dinn 
Phlox is merely a eat hile Nareisse is a} be econvineed. You will find 
low, whic is much better: and he is so} brings only the value of its fra 
mautiful that I think sometimes his tail Is ** But a prophet is not withe 
i Wing that is sprouting, it looks so much | she quoted, plaintively. 


cea plume prophet!—true, but vou 


Dogs don't have wings,’ said the ehild, prophet, but.a princess ata 
nh marked contempt for ner ignorance of vou were freckle faced and cro 
imine anatomy ing a princess, you could sell b 
but pert ips littie doe angels do, and | bou yuets al a guinea aplece ; 
Nareisse is such a very good dog that he | were a starving flower-girl on 
i\ ialf his allowanee for neck ribbons | street corner, they'd be consid 
»ythe poor, and OnLV Wears a new one ey sixpence, Your monopodo Is sl 
ery other day,” said his mistress. impossible parrots would not ke: 


No matter how good he is, he can't get | in dog’s-meat.” Notwithstandi 


yiv f nial } } } 
miv to ner, what Chief 
\ SLPESS bul the forbles tha What did the Hk SAV \ 
: ‘ er they ere exhibited, met ** Without are dogs,’” qu 
spar ro \s for Nureissc slow] nd with 
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upon tl 
rreat re 
seemed 
hing peeul 
especial feathers 

ndeed 
or a he 
inVthing but 

ed long and thaentl 
stener, While Ton am 


eud between Ay 


tntil presently the Cap 


ised 


ves, sailor fas 


orizon of his present Vilo has hot parti 


AUVEPSELY 
And too happy to esen 


oor 


claimed, ** How 

i then looked startled at his ow 

Had not the two enemies en ment throug! the 

opportunely, ina pitched bat vanity held wide open 
very insti . Mrs. Courtland iin bowed, seized hi 


that thre 


noticed, as Tom d hand, ana, 
me was a trifle too astonished leparted, accompan 


the What startled 


looking Over the top of th 
Did Vo 


rrelevant, to have any refer I 
r sketch. He had been at the ner red bat 
0 Often to be surprised at l | | rlors behind them 


and he had studied perspec 


tone might be humorous 
vely considered, in Chinese : face was stern and 
too often to be particularly affeet-  wonderingls 


sence now. His anthor lost. 
some minutes ago, he was 
ewildered on Art’s unexplored 
f f the Grand Windsor 


during her dissertation, mueh of 


“Simply hat the te 


n incomprehensible, his glance r post from supper 
straight out between the shift \ sauntering now throug 
of ele gantly dressed women, | spacious and well-appointed office 
the marble columns and Spaclous ed With frescoes, } 
over the tessellated pavement | marble, 

flice bevond, and re sted On a | muitens, 
uding in the very centre of the | dire tly 
e it was wedged between two i 
clear, bird- like voiee 

Oh, Uncle Harry, come and see 
y-coach, a Sedan chair, a Sentry this pol oned lady Ln I one hand 


‘r | extended he pointed to 


ws that upheld the lofty ceiling. 


it Was something smaller than 


confessional. He might nev 
ced it at all, though it was con 
enough, but that his far-sighted 
caught a olimipse of a most love 
rimson-cheeked, under a felt hat. 
rude breath of the winter's 
id gemmed with hoar-frost. A 
radiant and spring-like, advancing 
sion of pure delight, that he wateh 
| soldiers 


th the keenest interest, He had ** Mar! oodel 


ngtoherpastime: whatelse scarcely time to thin odd that she 
ie World to do, Wher thre should ente vy that doo stead of the Bey hes 
long, and she likeiv to due one set part for idies en. still 
\\ pmuch enthusiasm she be she sudde eered to the rieht 
tenthe Captain Whoexeused t statelv head. ; | doubline 1) 
Clo prised ou or sel OSSESSIOD. be 
rin Phe do 1) 
dis tin her 
uv bribes to the eon tant 
ita paused 
hone enou to t How 
VOU Spo temper Tom dent 
‘ aul thie refer of eours to Nay 
ti Lol CISs¢ and then returned to the Capt 
Yes. she said, supposing that true ap 
blue ery body says: only poor dear stupid Tom. 
] 
pe enibarrass 
Which oratified 
or the Cap 
elligerent nephew 
teroa CPACIOUS id ell 
ed by Tom 
l proprit tv. 
iwi imto 
t hat dos t 
lt 
erraph operator 
Cas 
roned to 
my knew 
t om 
| bowing 
rd doubt 
issertion, 
Is that 
with red vet 
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dently studied the case in 


eyes 


a ed Cassie as if he suspected her of Oh, heavens !—to be ‘er 


wooden regiment, or some | and contined’ for a sum 


wili die-——miust 


hat else did Marie say and with a face 


Ine 


sne 


Send, though its ks Were said mere Chance the primes 


I 


vere she u 


Vou 


very Cross | 


vou do so asked 


brows att 


said the Captan 


eved our Tittle boy Knows nothing of | feel like killing a dow J MH 
deat nits skeieton form, but thinks he} doe that has the presumiot 
as TOUNC Its ance List and while a satin cushion and eat turks 
thie laughed at Arthur's application of bread. and ride in a 
his nurses warning, Tom added a lovely lady lives in a box 
For your sake, Miss Cassie, lam elad prunes under the same root 
there Is a shining exception to Maric To his confusion, the Cx 


rule, and that one mav beim a box and! afterward have this speech rer 
not be dead md they no longer regret “Is that wicked dow Nar 


ted the mischance Which had Piven them Harry 


an Opportunity to see so faira face in its ‘Pim afraid it is said his 


iling aspect, as Cassie playfully “Oh, eried the child, wit 


blew from her finger-tips the kiss which | eves, “Tl lend vou my new 


tow upon Arthur in no other | as | vet home.” 


she could bes 


Amuable voung barbarian 
What do you think of that for a! we had arrived there already 
] 


ithh- century, equality -of-woman ing the boy in his strong aris 


enlightened and Christian community ar- | ened through the fast falling si 


rangement asked Tom, when they had “Now vou know why I hat 


left the hotel, and, seated in the street car. | and the fine arts,” said Tom, 


Arthur between them Were hastening er, as thes cozily smoked their « 


homeward the Captain’s room. Ef it we 

‘The Greek myth inverted: Aurora | them. mV sister might use he: 
nuprisoned, and Tithonus free,” and the | see this eirl, God knows it wo 
Captain, frowning, stroked his lron-gray | so Quixotic, so eccentric, so imp 
beard throw her a smile, or give li 


Phat girl sits there from eight in the | or a peach, if J were a woman 


morning until nearly nine at night, with | of enn. Being a man. and 


a beggarly interval of half an hour at six of having so slight a kindness 


oclock for refreshments Dinner-time > strued, I simply waste myself 
she has none,” continued Tom tion She eame to the hotel—o 
Does she eat no dinner last) Christmas-day, blithe a 


‘She brings a lunch with her: the overjoved with her position, 


lunch dignified by Shakspeare’s recogni- | this dainty Christmas-box full « 


tion of it—the one with whieh the Vv twit as she calls her eage, and I giv 


ted ancient Pistol Mouldy stewed) word I have never heard her ut 
prunes and dried cakes.’ plaint, and yet she ean not st 
Don't be too harrowing, Tom. How | her arms freely in it, and for a « 
do vou know she brings prunes 2° position must sit down on a foot 
By the process of induction. I saw | its floor, You saw those wome1 
her shake the stones from her hapkin.” their silk dresses over the carpet I 


Her wages ought to be magnificent.” | ing ¢ Their influence sWays 


One dollar per day—her day being of and makes of it and us what t 
the length IT mentioned.” Tom had evi- | but I have never heard one of t! 


coats poison you Mf you put them in | (i 
vour moutl nd Arthurs 
quired ws beautl 
| 
i rou litroversion Of rea thar WOuld 
sOonin Cror@ons. 
Marie savs if vou are poisoned Arc 
i Vou dir th great emphasis, and | Vi 
ij hand still extended and be shut up ina] tracting his baby Hii, 
of the Captain's 
said the Captain. ereatly re 
Wa 
| 
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her, speak to her. or ery i rose s he; 
the greed that enslave 
sa Ss Cause 
said the Captain, in distress, 
represent a class There 
her.’ 
ol them book KEE pers 
wes: look at 


eried the Captain, whose 


was full: “‘dont tell mie 


Tell me what we ean do 


since we can not marry 
If happier women are so blind, 
monv is the only solution—tli 
rid taunt, you know, that these | [i v of Tom's 
pick up a trade until some) and competency 
them to lay it down They would vov: 


ough: but consider the condi- | away 


SKICS 


which a Woman Works, con Garkness 
tO hess at 


for an instance [s her life) brilliant beams 
her reward so rich, her ad 
so sure, the price she pays for) hot 


dence so fairly adjusted, that 


its volden haze 

stretch her 
irned to do without a man 

her lip at the first * fellow’ who 

to marry him? She is beautiful | prison banished forever! 

went: she gives thie Whole ot his life, and s« 


ne life for six dollars per week 


orned 


reconeiiatl 


do any worse even by marrying case he wedded 


could he be vy another Nat 
ter, infinitely better,” said Tomi; | cisse; to Cassie he a deliverer 
sides his love, which may or and so the strong man, who was bold 


asa 
orth having, what does he offer | lion and cunning as a serpent upon the 
nshine, day hight, libe riv, asquare treacherous and stormy ocean, became 
| time to eat it, the right to laugh | harmless as a dove and simple as a child 
iore than vou or I could offer to | upon land, and Arthur 


irs Ifulness and 
in higher up in the social seale. 


Tom's philosophy CcOnSpire d to drive hi 
‘h advantages to back lis offer, is | upon the Grand Windsor’s perilous reef 


vel that she marries? It would 


Karly the next morning he summoned 


acle if she did not.” his faithful ally, Arthur, and together the 


iilor’s frank brow was clouded; | went, where business called him daily, to 
now thoroughly unhappy. His j|the hotel. Had the Captain beer 


1a schem 
had generalized where he partie or of 


the dee pest dve he couid have ck 
| 


me 
d, and while Tom poured out the | no better than to sa 


lly forth with his small 
of his wrath for all oppressed wo- | aide-de-camp. At the marble entr 


sat 
himself mourned over one In|} a colored 


man With a tray ot summery 
sdom Tom declared matrimony the | bloom—roses and pansies 
m of the problem, and in his sincere ‘Uncle Harry, I want a flower,’ 


ili said 
dent soul the Captain felt that he 


the young imperialist, seizing a handful 
propose that very hour to purchase of roses. *T lke these 

for a woman—if she had the brow, Bought and paid for, the Captain asked, 
es, the mouth, of Cassie. * But what will you do with them 

‘What would vou do with them, Unele 

I.—THE SECOND BOX. | 

baseless dreams that night he pie ‘*T don't know—give them to a lady, | 
{a face like hers, and the expression | suppose.” 

ight wear at offered emancipation. ‘The dog's lady?” and then, depreca 


vn eves flashing, cheeks mantling like | tingly, **Do you like her, Uncle Harry 


| 
ith the new deligh Shi 
= 
erin iid marvellous s 
ranger than this. and tl 
on!” verving pages he had read more curious 
sc; y tales than the o S lmacinat 
weavin.s, In his mind’s eve iolated 
e, and laid at Cassies 
numeration, but lerure 
‘ Vherewith to adorn it 
together tinder Tat 
ler of the early morning and tired SSE 
te but he would sho her tts 
(‘ass i the frozen north, and 
ypics. She could 
straight to-day be 
e Should be hers 1a 
ved prunes and 
He re-arranged 
old perplexity 
} 
docs lady; to her 
~ 
| 
: 
va 
! 


NEW 


hild 
ping at Ca 
See! [ve brought vou 


it i of Va \ 
tem leq e approval o perior of 
} } 
cel ed Cnele Harry, de Vou 
ad ithe box 
it s ( ! 


id 
shie K yr the tlowers ho | vould 
ove to kiss you! And with his unele’s 
ud) e seated him upon the narrow win 
vell pole ised wit] himself 
ana thie orld, he proceeded to discourse 
On Ih Yeheral, to the ¢ ter 
rol 

Unele Harry bought me those POSES, 
ind [I don't like Nareisse And with 
lancing eves added, We are ¢ One 
to shoot him dead with my new oun.” 

N S Tame had reached Classi Ss 
Cars Poor said shit Was he 

Na roty ered the ehild Unel 
Harry Saves icked, He atea lovely 
lady's dinner al p, and she didn't have 
nuthn th solemn eves and twisted 
pronunciation, but streamed prunes 

Lhe lovely |] vy Ss face blushed 
\ th tiie hate CONSCIO IShHhess ol strew 
ed” prunes, and kissing Arthur ere the 
Capta nh astily lifted him from his pereh, 


im depart, waving his red mit 


tens in adieu, and declaring with flute-like 
Vorce, | coming baek Lo-morrow 
So it happened that he often came, nor 


Co ild he De | eed to pass Cassie's box 


fruit or tlower. 


d while the Captain gravely kept him 


inder survelliance, inwardly he bestowed 
avuncular blessings upon the ehildish 
friendship whieh gave him an opportuni 
{ »>vreet and st idy the sweet face that 
daily smiled upon them from the window 
Lnd no the time drew nearer when the 
irvel would take brisk flight to foreion 
Waters, and Christmas 


crept on apace, 


issie’s deliverance was still an un 
rccomplished fact, and the seornful uni 
Tiles ~ time and place revenged them 
selves upon the Captain. It chanced one 


MONTHLY 


( 


found 
branehes, without 
love 
danger besides of being eaten | 


wehr-wolf that lived in the forest 


were every-day dinners with 


What do you think the princess 


MAGAZINE 


Arthur, 


who 
few minutes to his OW? Ce 
tired of Nareisse and 
vandered unnoticed out 


ice His Wav to the 
made her exit and 1 


Leta letine 


In! 


ne with chubby tist 


rence of lis tone I « 
th the air of 
( 


on her |]; 


peal which he had alvea 


her Narrow quarters see 
more f 
tracted space broucht 
pubuishiment, 


asked, with soft 


tiful eves: 


Were vou 


! 
you ever come out 
tell you how it w 


vith me and listen to a 


In the cramped space 


tO recialm him: 


ng hers, he ] 
she improvised for his am 
pon atime a poor little } 
in 


a& grea 


he made the SW 


th 


oreibly than ever 


had 


1 


box through whieh ( 


to 


an autocrat 


: 
asste drew him within, ar 


eq 


the 
He had stood 
and with the remembrance 
pity shining 


la 


als 


fairy 
d, anxious only to ke ep 


and with 
her shoulder, and his smal] 
listened attentive 


rl 


forest wit 


ind sisters, when suddenly 


f wind and sleet and 
hem, the children. 
‘old, dark Winter, and 
lawned at last the 


herself 


alone 
a soul 


h 


Did he eat ladies 


hose previous experience 


ined themselves to a diet 


far, far an 
W 
poor 


under 


er or take care of her. a 


aske 


* Yes, indeed,” said Cassie 


he heard him coming 2” 
‘She eried,” confidently pre 
ier actions from what 


i 


LIS 


have been in a similar case 


| 


i 


ouder and till 


louder 


SOIMeDO 


5 Oh, vou need not give them to her 
tT KNOWING Whit complieations tires 
Larise from Arthur's gallantry int 
On. I al = 
id Live 
Ip a-tiptoe don't like the dog's lady.” 
|. 
ed, while the Captain's glowing face be- cover a multit ide of sins: 
f tokened one who had vovaged upon equa vou,” he said Viewed fron 
“4 ty 
SOC 
mice 
Ih ile 
| 
“*Woman pudding with baby 
i And little-boy pie for a sec 
| —— — iy | 


Prince 


here, 


ind lifted the ch 


him 


stupid giant heard | 


ivs stupid, you k 


Vv grow the 


that: 


like this, and 
es’ —touching with her 
the instrument 
(| iestious, and 


id they ealled her a thousand 


and all day long and part of 
she must attend to their wai 


tracting business, assure vou: 


int ONLV Gave 


‘alive: and tho 


vet she 


the same; for if 
rulous voices, 
nto the dancing 
iveatened to eall t 


s near, waiting to eat 


forest, and been covered with 
he pobin-redbreasts 
vhere’s the Prince 
o thought it high time tha 
ovalts had made his appearance 
Prinee with a 
who makes everything rig 


said Cassie: 


ight as of a 


hie \\ indow be 


there stood, not 


1 an odd expression of interest 
sequel 
| 


naway !” heeried, knew [should 


mt want to go; I can't go 


‘The story is not finished.” 


ercion never answered with him, but 


He 


her tangled 


a passing 
he 


olaneing around 


and WIS 


in all Marie’s stories 
and then stopped, 


the Captain, looking in upon 


Let me relieve you, Miss 


‘hristmas 
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ive bee 
ind hie 

delay 
Pri SS 


if o death 


Olls VOoLCes 


oor Now 


W hat 


right away 


No, 


Come 


another tim 


“When 


*when 


“On Christma 
and having 


and place i 


s case even diplomatic tact failed to | cirelet th 
would 


box: 


} 
er —for out of his Prince, nor stir a foot till he had 
i 
worse they get He is rig! said his une tis 
he came and saw 21er su he Lhitere OL Ute my 
mused to save her the im Curious vst the end \Liss 
and as anvthing was better | upon Cassie's che inl ip) 
eaten alive, she kissed the | eves ~ ) those 
tv hand in toKxen of seas eC ANSWere 
took her to his enastle: and desperate assumption of ca oh 
hink lie ive her to do L only 1 it up as | ent alo | Eicilst in 
1think he Gay !) 1 } i 
sik to wind, | dont kno e end se en 
ends end 
thai shut her up in It must have. said he, s holding ae 
Arthur upon the wince am 
ke this? familiar with that story, ; think J 
ac | could finish it mvself \s a matter of ps 
neer | facet, there was a Prinee, Art tle 
i they slower and older perhaps than he ought sc 
TOP araden il Cal 
Lay made the acquaintance of 
her box such a very tight one, you Knoy 
HEE: her food enough | he tried many times to tell her of a charm pS 
} 
obliged to stay | sound a leep, and [righten the wiekedest 
er she tired | wo and quiet forever the que 
] tad nil } fety ] 
| 
ushine, then | what do you think 1 a 
t e WOLL, WHO asked OV, 
up. | tic expectation 
eS al, she had “Tt was a tiny ring ina velvet bo 
And did he give it to the little SS 
”7 
the Captain, siowly, th his 
‘ 
eves upon Cassie, who was busy, 
‘ DusV, tving the seariet mittens ana ar 
ranging the troublesome fe an eemed 
to have caught a refieetion from them on Se 
nd ] lid 
her cheeks and no, he dian t, tor 
he wasnt sure she oO ip her 
hi 
the =: vy sunset on her! finger, which she would have to do to . ae 
ov darkened by a | make the charm complete: b vou will 
\, the Prince, in- | mic now, tell you the rest 
} ‘ 4 
( d from his hid e turned ith His companion < 
from the windo 
19 
| ] fi 
| it fail of any charm it promise, the little 
t sparkled in this het second 
Satis MMM at least she told Arthuw 


HARPER’S NEW 


t ed entre fied W het 

Lom passed her box she Vas fat 
i Captain; and that indig 
Celny her ! i 


: Hit ts, for it can 
Bot tee ti lat the vener tone of tlre 
pr greeting Matthew Arnold expressed 
they tere Of hea rr ine rit 
eh entertained f is 
i te re uid dye rable Aan 


Prol 


be of a vanity w lel 


had been irt 

tated by a trank comment America, 
Pew Englishmen have ever made a plea 
saute 0 than Lord He 
\ thought that much of his weleome, which In 
t relatio TO the vreat 
poet, Vas in erroy 
\ ¢ to lils o 1 Candor, iad 
of character and address. One of thy 
reat dignitaries England, and his 
«list tished ( (On HOt to the sae Gent ol 
ra orimere ry but tohisown merit, proved 
most ire 1, he was t so 


Chair. 
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successor, muttered, 


"Ale 


chanced to be beautiful L3 
rous principle is the same 

though she had been as ugly 


Gorgeous 


he showed unmistakably 

not blinded him, and that 
hosts too truly to be either trif 
Neither vast territory nor im 
he said, are in themselves matt 
ongratulation or revelations of 
acter, It Is thre reneral we aT 


evidence excel 


ence tl 


Which 


poor Havdon could 
stand. Phe colossal statues of tf 
despots are still the imaves of n 
+ + ] 
tWo countries which have exe; 


foundest and most permanet 
the world are Greece and Enelans 
of them were small states 


nel thre 


us back to Sir William Te 

* What constitutes a state 2” 
Lhose Americans who are al 

When they contrast the public t 


to distinguished Enelishmen 


vith that wh Is accorded to a 


shed, at 


id del 
hectlon with 


Warnith ot 


Van accomplished ar 
His 


affected in 


family cor 


thie 


lis rece ption 


poet 


ho decree the 


. Yet titty ve irs avo lis name and relation 
slip alone would have assured him a sincere 

: wereome, for at that time the elder Coleridge, 
Hot only asa poet but as i philosophical think 

Vas of great influence upon scholars 
ind thonghltful men in America He was the 


between German thouvht and the 


mind, and by 


elinent men of 
lat time he was regarded as the original 

Pranscendentalist. — ( oleridge had nowhere a 

A body of more diligent reace rs, and even disci 
8, than among the sc holars of our older co] 

eves, and his influence upon the Transcendent 

; iimovement in this country is evident enough, 


s e that me his philosoph ¢ significance 
has doubtless declined But he is still the 


poet of the 


and 


‘Ancient Mariner,” of Christabel.” 
Kubla Khan,” 


eresting 


and it 


in the 


Was exceedingly 
ot 


the 


to seek 


Hheaments 


hh 


(ifferences of national temperan 
Americans and Americans of 
continually going to England, says P 


vehemently, but how many of tl 


Lier 


licly feted, and called to ¢ 
of audience in the kingdom? Ay 
dinner a dozen years ago in Ny 


of the guests protested, sotto 


ig at the eloquent outpourings of 
In welcome and commendation of 
and he insisted that it was unbe: on 
respecting people, and showed a « 
snobbish turn of mind. 

On the ¢ oltrary, to refuse to foll 
lnpulse, because it is not that of 
ple 


is snobbish. Shall we decline t 


regard for a distinguished man it 


ment of human activity becauss 

community not the same d 
Shall omit publicly to honor D 
Thackeray because Englishman may 


has 
we 


or Washington Irving or Bryant in 
way? That certainly would revea 
morbid deference to the example 


I 


12 
a His farewell speech at the I nion League Chief Justice some trace of ] 
: ( Ne You the Lord ¢ ef Justices and to observe the traditio f 
ot qd, with his venero aud name so worthily maintai ed, 
. kind ‘ of heart. spoke 7 t warmly of Lord Coleridge’s address att 
Music Was very characteristi | 
ly courteous, manly, dignified. 
| 
| M of “weed, would have 
come wort] from the press of such an. sty him most, and which is the 
America as Mrs. « ribed d was oft pride Bigness in a country i 
le Isa that all sus ) 
picion of pretension he stood i 
ful ventlema 
| 
I. 


be to regulate Aimer wm con 


re not approved by us. it would 


selves in the Indicerous position 


erousiv., as We Wished to act, 


dy whose authority we re 


act Generousty 


ion sprit 
in feeling. 
should we decline to tete the 
in 


SOCTOLA 


| 


hited 


1 
because sore 


te to Brown? It is very plea 
stingnished Americans pleasant 
Englishmen. But if they are 
we shall hardly bring them to 


sals. 
Americans swagger about the 
rmor of exceedingly brittle var 
Norably nieked and shivered at 
d their consequent chagrin is as 
is it is unnecessary. If a sparklin 
it not more than one in a hun 
d Americans changes his) shirt 
nee Wee k. hie Is 


cecution. If he 


' 
ss commentator 

it is to asperse the linen of a 
ree people whose home the 


rts 


mw often does he change 


W 


¢ Poses 


it whieh certainly does not harm 
We laugh at the sensitive little 
1 winced under the coarse and 
rvations of Mrs. Trollope half a 
) But how if our good - natured 


to-dav should be 


nterrupted by 


ion, Thou art the America 


York is the metropolis ot 


pera. ifof nothing else The open 
vo rival opera-houses was treated 
spapers of the next day as an event 


est importance and interest, and 
reolumn of deseription was lavish 


new house and the 


a 


deal of wealth in New York, and 


THLDOUS 


profusion in expense. But 
Support two vreat opera houses, 


mous salaries to the chief singers. 


be recorded for the information of 
is reader who will hereatter seek in 
es some information about the 1 
this day that Pattt contracted to 
ve thousand dollars for every pet 
What secret understandings there 
he public, of course, can not know. 
was the sum which was promised 
t contest between the two managers 
Patti there are Mesdames Nilsson, 
Sembrich, Scalehi, and 


and Signor 


hate ab re ot 
il rose figures su ed a st chart 
American reader would mo 
( ife bil Stl eran. as 
ind pays homage to t 
oft ealth ane ishion 0 

e old ¢ unbers Street Opera 
Thensel enlarged acerned 
the same 

In those old days of opera vile 
White has so pleasant id 
orated, the mii Who looked al 
the fashion ob the ul 
dress and decoration of which 


| 


he deser 
vere Be 


those Voces 


e 


decorous tad 


th sé 
the 
ele 


those 
sung. 

cont 


Then 
nl Do ett 
it the sott sorrows 


and Bosio 


ness of 


is¢ { 
t 

l 
i re 

tt) ane 
penetl 
ereate 
i h 
i i 
til 
Caste 


EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR 
- Campanini, all of m are most 
paid Here are the chief living singers of t 
Italian opera vho have con ! 
their conquest of the New Wor ( 
| guerites, Sembric of Lu unless Patti be 
» SULPUASS € singel her ¢ i 
t part, and Be 1) etti, Ro Ver 
di, with Gounod, are st ap ent th ae 
preme Composers tol operat 
ro Phe speetacte is st essen the s it ieee 
e mmm micht not féte | with a more splendid ¢ 
1 ‘ t t 4 ‘ + 1 
States? Or.to'| vast and elaborate Metropolitan Operachouss 
rther extravagance, why should tilled with a br wnt thro 
reports 
whieh the 
| 
| 
Visio 
house, 
ir. trrant 
il he present 
speelack Is bu co erpart 
the fa es” cireled th hy 
Then snow, thre the enstom had not been 
i = I eritic, | more decent, the a mint of the fortunes of the : os 
V audience might have been estimated lp 
ed as adding to thi rest and splendor ot 
of Amina and th 
it mings tl dec IS 
Lucias i yoxes and the ileor Ihe 
chant asscrt present s s larger and e mag ent 
but it is not substantially d rent | 
city. but more than twe \ irs 
i ore davs. inst aeross the Pat 
Phe great traditions had read 
I the veteran whose capa 
ory ns the Chambers Street Ope the tages 
’ 
rers, It Astor Place Onera. and sont () 1 
wever, be There | Niblo’s, as le ed in the new pa 
| is not t erformanee tran 
i] > * 
aay. el ~ ruth ] 
ily distance that makes 
tingly sweet and touch 
ing? attest a greater 
eharm? W voice and her faultless 
voealizatior ti be accounted at 
tist t n 
artis han The New York memon 
ind the E nows such a memor 
in Which M id Caradori and Cint realise 
ar lan and Grisi and Son 
tay and Jenny Lind still warble, will 
entertain Patti and Nilsson and Gerster and ae 
r, Campanini and Sembrich and Sealehi, but ca 
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ess CC Sol eri 
lie Opera is first 
| he vray Votther 
3 rl ~ nusinge than thre il 
{ rst Tatle Steele says that 
ut f italian, had 
re irks it The inte 
I ceptible to the friends 
theati for tlre ives | entel 
‘ ot e reason and all our faculties, 


Suspense 
bei 
thie 


from 


lon oof 


rather 


sa delightful il 
ol s that his PUPpPose 
e to ow * fare at present the 
‘ sot the poiitel part of 
Brita Addison, too, could not like 
‘How el heosa wi 
tra pear that action 
cup e of og ra dig to the 
S. ( cone t tnd hhatural 
i i Oper 
eat critic of the time 
ind even raved the opera But ex 
e has the vot de 
he opera as nonsensc Phe erit 
| ( Phe Opera, even 
mn vera Oil world of its 
i s,on the ground of ineongru 


ys Amina story is as actual and 
is that of Rip Van Winkle Love-lorn 
teed. do ne sing coherently in the I 

( itis true; they do not And a 
eve lept for a hundred years to be 
dowith oa But how immortal the 
story ' And for the opera—here is 
Vv house with all its n whificent throng 
Ss luxurious and lavish appointments, 
e old louse Patti singing for tive 
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oldest play-goer in N 
find it hard to recall a Thhore ‘ 
spearean evening than that 


the Mey 


Provided 


poem 


harsh discord of the Jk 


Mr. Irvine's Sh 


ellectual tig 


lock is aire 


ure, except 


Piha Phe pathos of 


Subinisston, When his own feros 
him, and he is caught in the 
neant to Antonio, 


But most admirable w 


is Mr. Th 


ception of the purport of th 


his subordination evel of the | 


] 


ock to the ce ntral charm of thy 
IS Portia. It is 


true, 


almost i bes 


that here was an actor mot 


Shakespeare than pom hiniselt 
Miss ‘Terry’s Portia 


Was it 


Was ot 


maidenly, and way 


Whose destiny might well 


to a golden casket for the contes 


Graceful womanly dignity and 


plic itv characterized Miss Perry 


as charming to. the 
Prinee of Morocco o1 


spect 


to Bass in 


could be more retined and vent! 


throughout the se 


er demeanor 


casket, and nothing more happ 


} 


her action and aspect in the ris 
Which the drama 

And all this admirable play « 
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Ltterary Reeard. 
»of readers who have found carried forward wit] u a rush of animated 
tertainment for more than ao and minute reminiscen relative to himselt 


Anthony rolloype s Sterling and others, and so era and dhnreserved 


rave become Th Some sort lis ly displays the feelings, n an doings ol 


\ rs through their medium, the man, in his private ¢ ess affairs, as 
to move them deeply in lis -w- an author, as an individual, and as a public 
oft on as illustrating the story officer, that Interest of the reader does not 


te. of his methods as an author, languish for a moment from its Opening to its 
rees, origin, and fortunes of his closing paragraph. Interwoven with story 
sand other writings but also of his yn rsonal life and of his st rol . tail 


revelations it makes of his ures, and successes as an author, 


and of the phenomenal neg raphy comprises a large body of candid and 


s, and isolation from which : criticisms on himself and his writ 


and Jong afterward with a ings, on Writings of others, on publishers 
it was heightened by the unsus- and book-making, and on authorship and noy 
ness of his sensibilities, and the el-writing generally A more manly book we 


my that he put upon himself and are not often privile ved to read, or one which 
aced upou him by his companions more attractively combines the utmost frank 
enee of his untoward surroundings ness compatible with delicaey and the most 
sonal defects of manners and : punctilions consideration for others, or which 


one of his novels enlists our gives a more unreserved exhibition of the au 
esvinpathies more powertully tor hors own real self, and a more modest ap 
hero than they are enlisted for -praisal of his abilities and performances. 
s touching autobiography ; and 
) With constantly increasing com PHar religious books are not necessarily 
irroueh his loveless, friendless, and = dry and prosy reading, and that without any 
ied childhood and his desolate ear- sacrifice of spirituality or accurate Biblical 
d, until he aehieved a tardy suecess scholarship they may be made very attracts 
ointments that would have forever and engaging, is satisfactorily shown by 
e spirit and extinguished the hopes entertaining and instruetive biograph 
less sturdy, less buoyant, and less David, King of Israel? which has been prepared 
verament. It is not to be inferred | by the Rev. William M. ‘Taylor, D.D. The work 
has been said that Mr. Trollope pos isa companion volume to several others by the 
heroin his autobiography. Nothing same genial and accomplished author, dlustra 
tore remote from the truth than such tive of the lives of representative Seripture 
on His recital is a modest and un- characters, among others, Moses the 
ns relates to its earlier period, the prophets Blijah and Daniel, and t 
lidand humbling statement, of the tles Peter and Paul. The peculiar value and 
of his career. This is not inconsist- interest of all these volumes reside in the tact 
the fuet that he leaves much of a per- | that in each the author has gathered into a 
re untold, which delicacy anda con- continuous narrative form from varlous pol 
for the feelings of others prompted tions of the Seripture all the scattered and 
hold. Thus, he does not invite the sometimes minute particulars that throw an 
saze upon the sanctities of his court- | light upon the character, career, and actions 
ried life, and only such occasional | of the persons memorialized, upon the incidents 
re permitted of his inner domestic and vicissitudes that befell them, and upon 
necessary to a fuller conception of | the events in which they bore a leading 
ndividnal life and character, and a the whole being supplemented by well-authen 
timate knowledge of the incidents and | ticated facts still further in illustration of 
it made adurable impression on both, | their lives, ived from standard secular his 
read autobiographies of many other aus. he the Psalmist it is su 
me them being some of much greater prising, considering how tamiliar we are with 
1 Mr. Trollope, but we can not now re- his character and the incidents of his lite, how 
that, taken all in all, is more delight- many interesting and important details illus 
structive reading than his, or whose trative of both had escaped us, which are to 
ss is so unreserved, and more complete be found in dispersed passages and allusions 
our respect and esteem for its author. in other books of the Bible than those in which 
oir undoubtedly has defects of taste the more connected account of his life is given 


vment, but these are few and compara All these have beet iligently gleaned and 


significant; and the recital itself is 
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excellent collection of stirring ballads of hero 
ism ane brought wether tr 
Ss arranged as nearly is prac 
ciubie e chronological order of the events 
mite Phe collection embraces ¢ 
uples tron ott, Burns, Macaulay, Lock 
Mey Ol, Ayvtoun, Je Stirling Whittier 
) Lowell, Stedman, and 
el 


No story in our 


firmer hold upon the popular fanev, or has 


th 
il 


exploits, and adven 


terature has maintained a 


longer remained a universal favorite w 
and simple, than th 
Which relates the life, 


young and old, wise 


tures of Robin Hood, the gentle outlaw of 


Sherwood Fore st, and thr doings of his re- 
nowned band. Originating in a popular bal- 
lad probal Vas early as the twelfth eentury, 
or the first part of thy thirteenth, the story 
Was further contributed to, and enlarged and 
enriched, by nearly every after reneration for 
more than four hundred years, each of whieh 
added new turns and incidents to it, ehron- 
cling the exploits of the chivalrous outlaw, 
mereasing the number of his followers and in- 
Vestin 


g each witha distinctive personality, and 


perpetuating their names and memories, and 
even their pliysical and other characteristies, 
till they have become more familiar and real 
than many historical personages, and at leneth 
Robin Hood, in virtue of his aS 
lar hero, possesses a literature of his o vn, ane 
has nquered a place among the foremost of 


Ish Worthies, 


Wg Phe ballads that form this 
Robin Hood literature ave very numerous. But 
notwithstanding their great number, and the 
widely distant periods when they were com 
posed, it is noteworthy that throughout all of 
them the character of Robin Hood is preserved 
With a unique fidelity to the pristine concep 
tion, and that the additions, both of characters 
nd incidents, that were made from time to 
time are perfectly in harmony with the spirit 
md environments of the original story. The 
great charm of all these ballads, from the ear- 
liest to the latest, and the secret of their strong 
grip upon the popular heart, are ti 


and 
Inspiring air of tree out-door life that pervades 


them, the downright manliness and the eenu- 


ine heroie qualities of their actors, their gen- 
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cheer, their frank good-fellowship, their merry 
greenwood revels, their personal courage and 
hardihood, their fair play in giving or taking 
hard knocks, their hearty love of adventure 
having a spice of danger, their dexterity in 
tl inaniv sports and exercises, their mastery 
in the use of the favorite national weapons 


the common people—the bow and the quar 


ier-statt—and above a 


else their successful 
resistance to the tyrannical forest laws ot 
the period, and the retribution they visited 
8 ¢ sic Heroic Ballads. Selected by the Editor of 


Quiet Hours. 16mo, pp. 289. Boston: Roberts Bro 
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upon the rich, the lazy , the pan 


crafty, and the 


poor, by the exercise of the le 


easing them of their ill-gotts 


it to the wroi ved, the { 


serving, and the needy. Alt 


been several attempts to ey 


story out of these numerous d 


hone of them hitherto has be: 


ful, and it has been reserved tf. 


Pyle to mould them into aa 


prose narrative, a siper 
titled Whe 


Verry Adventures of 


Great Renown? in whic h the ol 
and much of its expressive ari 
ey, is faithfully preserved, and a « 
veritable history is now fo1 the f 


dieed, embodying ail the most sty 


Turesque features of the old po 


pu 
So admirably has Mr. Pyle mastered 


complications incident upon the 


the various and contlictine forms ot 


from which he has constructed | 


and incident also upon the difti 


serving the ancient modes of « pl 
out lapsing into obscurity, that 
practiced scholar will detect the art 
he has commingled the old and the yy: 


and framed them into a style at 0 


and vigorous, while the general 1 


carried away by the smooth natut 


ha 


charmed by the musieal cadences 
grossing narrative. Mr. Pyle’s vo 
ele gantly printed royal octavo, copir 


trated with vigorous figure dra 


Hood and his men as they are engaw 


Various occupations and adventures, 
ly embellished with illustrative | 
pieces and initial letters, reproduc 


ture, in lines of almost microscopic fin: 


delicacy, the scenes and incidents 


he book is just the one to capture 
iwination of youths of both sexes, a 
ideal of a Christinas souvenir. 


EAcn new collection of poetry 
lustration of the infinite diversity « 


and selection that is possible to ¢ 


compilers, and of the endless permut 
Which the productions of the poets 
ceptible at their hands. It is safe to 
of the hundreds of poetical col 


leetio 


repositories, cyclopedias, anti 
and what not, that have appeared du 


last two centuries, no two of the san 


comprise precisely the same authors 


the same examples of the same author 
reasons for this are various. [Tt may 
the limitations which the compiler | 


down for his government, or fro 


I 


range or the restricted tield of his re 


trom his good taste and industry, o1 


The Merry Adventures of Robin Hood « 

, in Nottinghamshire is 
Hlowarnp Royal 8vo, pp. 296. N 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 


i 
| 
|. |, 
‘ 
ne 
| 
! ‘ 
ther 
x \ 
i 


from soe other causes that need 
But, atter 


sntered into, all is said, 


« doubted that to the very large 
ders Who are unable to own the 
ks of all the poets, even a sparse 


ction is better than none, while a 


chosen one is at o a boon, and 


for 


nee 
wy 


itheral 


ennobling tield of letters. 


a ecqucation tho 


an 


r deticiencies, then, and the short 


if. an Argus-eyed seholar may dis- 
he best of them. we are disposed to 
em as Important agencies for cul- 


inement, and to disagree with those 


tt 
itt 


hem from amidst the surround- 


t were easy to point out 


own choice and well-stocked 
thoueh i 


thors who have been omitted from 


orite pleces of particular authors 
been supplanted by inferior pieces 
authors, we have no hesitation in 
the best and 
collections of poetry of which we have 
ledge, an anthology of English Vers 
W. J. R. Stoddard, ot 
» volumes are now completed, and 
The 


t volume cover the period from Chan- 


if we count as among 


Linton and 


isis of our judgment. examples 
Burns, and those in the second comprise 

of the lyrics of the nineteenth cen- 
Wordsworth till the present day. 

Mr. Linton supplies a sufficient body of erisp 
considered biographical and explan- 
tes to the collection, and Mr. Stoddard 
tes to each volume a genial and read- 
troductory essay in which he embodies 
brief and 
8 f the history of English verse, from its 


ely a pregnant outline 
it story-teller and painter of manners, 
to its first great songe-writer, Robert 
lastmilar sketch of the history of 
erse in the nineteenth century. If we 
collection closely, as has been inti- 


ve shall here and there miss some fa- 
uid treasured name, Generally, how- 
t will be found, especially in the volume 
vith the earlier period, that the name 
Lis that of an author whose works are 
prized heeause they are rare or curious, 
it no truly representative author, who 
lias exerted a perceptible influence upon Eng 
etry, has been excluded. Candor obliges 
wther say that not a few names have 
iimitted to both volumes of whose rep- 
character influence upon 
ive not even the most expansive charity 
cover the slightest evidence. 


{lve or our 


© additional volumes, the eighth and 


of The Parchment Shakespeare have just 


ylish Verse. Edited by W.J. Linton and R.H 
Volumel. Chaucerto Burns. 12mo, pp 
ime Il. Lyrics of the Nineteenth Century 

pp. 34. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons 


Parchment Shakespeare. Shakespeare's W 
\ es VIII. and IX. 16mo, pp. 318 and 268 
i D. Appleton and Co. 
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engaged upon the Elegy,” 


‘ORD 


issned from t] 


press of the 


Messrs. A} 
and attracti 


ll the invitit 


and repeat a 
tures we have heretofore 

The plays 
d 


commended in thei 
included in 
Titus 


hens, 


predecessor 
volumes ware 


, Romeo ai 


e 


da, 


Juliet, Timon of | 


l Cress 


and 


“THE Harry Fenn 


just published by the 


Ed 
Messrs. 


is entitled to share 


Gray's Eleqy,'? 
Bos 
eulogy 


the 


ono 
Roberts, ot 
Hearty 


bestowed 


upon * 


sine poem in last month’s Literary Record, 
Although the new volume is more unpretend 
ine than the former one e, typography, 
ina paper, lt isi ill respeets the eq il of the 


other in the perfection of its 


ot 


grace that pervades them, 


the 


originality their conception, 


and the poetic 


As was naturally 


have been expected where the study of one 
rtist was concentrated upon the poem, there 
Is perhay a evreater consistency and a more 
pertect unity of sentiment visible in Mr. Fenn’s 
interpretation of the * Elegy” than was pos- 


sible where it was parcelled out among a num 


her. Mr. Fenn’s reproduction, from sketches 
made on the spot, of the scenes and surround 
ings at Stoke Powis amid which the poet con 
ceived and wrote the poem, and which he has 
incorporated into his verse, imparts a peculiar 


and almost a religious value to his 


sl 
especially interesting are his delineations of 
the rural and domestic sights and seenes on 
Which Gray must have looked while he was 


and of the grand 
old trees, hoary with age, and each bearing the 
individuality, 


* old fantastic roots” 


impress of its own distinctive 


iM side W hose 


Ilis listless length, at noontide, would he stretch, 
\nd pore upon the brook that babbles 


THe same publishers have prepared el 
illustrated editions of John Hetry 
tine hymn, Lead, Kindly Light.’ Jean Ingelow’s 
pathetic historical ballad, The High 
*and Lord Hough 
ton’s delicious nursery ballad, Good- Night and 
‘The illustrations of the hymn 
are thoroughly in harmony with its rapt and 


egant 
Newman’s 


lide on 


Coast of Lincolushive in 151 


richly devotional spirit and its weird atmos 


phere, but by a singular perversion of the his- 
torical facts of the case, not demanded by any 
proceeded 
for the 


WOLD, 


poetical necessity, the artists have 


tioned 


on the assumption that the peti 
enidance of the heavenly light is a 


whereas it is well known that the poem was 
12 Elegy Writt 1 Count Church-Yard. By Tome 
AS GRAY ‘The Harry Fenn Edition.’ Iilus ed by 
Harry FENN. 12mo, pp. 34. Boston: Rob Bro 
thers 
13 Lead, Nindly Li By Joun Henry NEWMAN 
Iilustrated. 12 pp. 32. Bost R rts Brothers 
4 7, Vide the Coast of L nshire, 1517 
By Jean INGeLow. Illustrated. Sq. 8vo, pp. 69. Bos- 
ton: Roberts Brothers 
(ood-Night and Good-Morning. Words by Lord 
Toventron. With Iluminationsand Etchings by Wa. 
| TER SEVERN. Sq. 4to, pp. 16. Boston: Roberts Bro- 
| thers 


4 
nen 


written 1 e its author was sutierine an a 


England and 


itions of Jean 


eXamples 
of then 
W.A.R I Harper 
Sel] s Mar 


of heay eatlets each of hich a 
Stanza ott! Da ted, and is dlumina 
remn erof the page is occupied by a 
colored etching by Walter Severn. reprodueit 

the text with « Juisite grace and tenderness. 


art, uw ! boldness and originality of faney 
With rare race nd delicacy of detail. 
Sunl ¢ Shade Is tlie title of a collec 


tion of poems and prose pe n-pictures, the name 


of whose editor is not announced, but whem 


we dnter from some obvious indic itions to be 
its largest contributor, Mr. George Weather 
ley. The selections cover a wide range of sen 


timent and feeling, and are uniformly tasteful, 


though seldom of the highest quality. Phe 


WE are assured that we are in the presence 
of a true artist as we delighted], com the 
pages of Mr. J. W. Bouton’s superb edition of 
Adrien Marie’s ug pietorial work 


Journes Enfant, or The Child's Day?’ and at 


the same time are reminded that we are also 
In the presence of universal babyhood. It 


enchman, and that the 


original of the child, the minute incidents of 
Vhose daity lite he pictures with a masterly 


ind loving hand, lived nd moved and had het 
being In Paris, but the babe that lives in Js 
pages, with her pretty unconscious motions, 
her piquant little ways, her dainty airs and 


graces, her sweet eaprices and willftulnesses, 


vid her fathomless love and trust and inno 
cence is of no exclusive nationality, but is your 
true cosmopolitan, and reigns Ipreme lnevery 
household the vorld over where the family 


nd home have reared their altar. Mr. Ma 


rie’s conception was a felicitous one, and he 
has wrought it out with i table erace and 
lightness, in a series of child sketches that vO 
straight to the heart, as follows baby 
through all he daily round, from her first 
Wakenimne till sleep again falls on he 
@y ? ens el 
ee] trey 
4 iptism r the f eT 
i Poems and I ires 
Ilius 1. Laz | 
New 
t. Composit par 
Apt MARIE Vi Plain I] cle 
DI} } New W. bouton 
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In Mr. Bouton’s splendid 


quisite work we have sevent 


portraits of baby in all those 


and attitudes, pranks, divers 


unfoldiy Which parents |] 


heart. These are superbly yu 


piates on prepared artist 


size, and form one of the Ihe 


attractive gift-books of the se 


NONE are better able to r 


tance and the difficulty of s 


people with reading which is 


some and entertaining th in 


par 


ers to whom their mental ane 


ment is intrusted. To say 7 


which is obviously coarse o1 


that is prepared for childrer 


purpose develops their intelles 


at the expense of their faney., 


merely entertaining is enery 


lates the imagination unduly. 


them to a world of passion and ei 


they are as yet unfit to enter, 


is useful and instruetive is rend: 


by its prosiness, its undue leng 


mental strain that is required fi 
What 


Ss especially needed in 


very young children are variets 
strnetion duly blended with 
and simplicity combined wit] 


clearness, and ease of expressiot 


Which shall strengthen and infer 


Wearying the mind, shall keep 1 


active without stimu 


unduly or creating a distaste fo) 


true, and the practieal, shall ins 


the child to form habits OL Close 


ind dispose him to love readin: 


eratities his natural and healt] 


Phose who feel a lively solicitude 


ect Will find all these conditions tu 


ighly satisfactory degree in HH 


People, the fourth volume of wl 
ready, and forms most appropriate: 
ceptable gift-book for the holida 


ful review of the contents of this « 


riodical for the year just closed 


impressed us by the rich varie t\ 
quality ofits contents. It is, indeed 


of useful information, refined 


entertainment, and wholesome 


of which far the greater part is o1 


and vivacity of the text and the ai 


lence of its illustrations. Draw 
entire field of literature that ca 


or pleasure to young readers, its c¢ 


brace contributions from the departs 


history and biography, legend an: 


sic and the drama, natural histor 
phy, voyages, travel, and adventure 
and sciences, and the trades and 


Harper's Young People. An Tlustrat 
ISo2-1583. Volume LV. 4to, pp. 840. New Y 


per and Brothers 


i] 
| 
the et een the Church of 
the ¢ rel of Rom OO 
7 
superb specimen of book-makine. Lord 
| 
|, 
Mi 
; 
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ed with all this are tatry tales | and now the author of 


le stories and lessons, sto- ) takes us with the 


>and adventure, Christ moa holiday ion t Enwland,?? 


wi Easter stories, sug lei ] i and fresh impressious 


s and instructions for games nel ne an manner 
charades, rebuses, and othe ati hei y prion son 
t-door amusements, recreations, rated tui toric Eng 


yus. together with aneedotes of towns, cities hotnes, and haunts 


ials, and deseriptive sketches of Blended with all th ‘ piquant exhibitions 


wonders. So that children of | of their ow aits, iw incident 
in the prattlers who have ji and happen 

n the nursery to the TY friendships : panion they formed 
s who are rejoreing having Phei pened hy Way trom the 


teens,’ may go to its ample | stand-points of 
tainty of finding something | tached to then nh country, 
err capacities and tastes, ed by their attachments or then 
to be unable to see whatsoever Is beautiful or 


ble that thousands wl ave | praiseworthy in the mother-land. The * Three 


uark in history have drawn Vassar Girls” hold their own against all comers 
nn the perusal in their early years | of their own and the other sex with such spit 
Livres? Of late years, untortu- | it, combined with such womanly grace and del 
popularity of this great work has | icacy, that the reader will feel a pride in them 


ned. in a great degree, doubtless, | as representatives of the women of America, A 


it antiquated or obsolete style of slight foreshadowing romance casts its gla 
ms through which English read mour over the narrative, and gives it an inter 


daceess to it. Even the otherwise | esting tlavor. The volume is handsomely il 


translation of the Langhornes is | lustrated. 


ble to this objection: and we Mr. Edward Greey, favorably known for his 
be abl] announce that this difii- | painstaking researches and aceurate scholar 
w removed by an admirable transla- | ship in Japanese matters, has prepared an un- 
classic, at once accurate, and | usually interesting volume upon an island ad 


wing and transparent modern | jacent to Japan that was almost unknown un 


John S. White, LL.D. Dr. White til it was introduced to the public attention, 


ve the whole of Plutarch’s work, | some two or three years ago, by Miss Isabella 
lich he does vive Comprises L. Bird in het delighttul volume entitled 
most important portions; and he | beaten Tracks in Japan. In that work Miss 
red these more inviting and intelli Bird described her travels in Yezo, and her 
uth not only by his simple and ele- | visit to its aborigines and the shrines of their 
mm, but also by the addition of four | idols; the volume before us Mi 
maps and a large body of engravings, | gives a fuller and more detailed account 
ustrative of historic scenes and | same island and people, 
ioned in the text, and of the dress, | The Bear Worshippers of 
rts, occupations, implements, ete., | whi S assume 
neients. The volume is luxuriously | a visit by some young Americans and their Jap 
d will undoubtedly gl: 


idden the | anese friend and school-mate Oto Nambo, 


iy intelligent boy or girl into whose | though the author has assumed the 
may find its way during the holidays. | these lads, in order 1 dl hi 
more attractive to youtl wlers, reahy 
ve cirele of folk, old and young, with embodies the results of | Hh personal ob 
of travel and adventure are a servations in a Visi tute, 
taple of reading, will extend a hearty | the course 
to four volumes, by as many writers, cruising in the 
troduce them with great particularity a boat’s cre) 
separated and dissimilar portions of | of Yezo (Hakodate), and wi 1 the 
,and combine with a spirited recital gentle but tierce-visaged savages, wl coun 
ng or exciting personal incidents of | try he was thus 
phie and authentic descriptions of | whose habits, manners 
ries visited. ligious beliefs he 
‘ar our readers enjoyed the pleasure | the Ainos, are gen 
panving Three sar Girls Abroad in 
nramble through France and Spain; 


f Plutarch. Edited, with a1 

Ss. Wurrr, LL.D., Head Master 

With Forty-five Illustrations 


G. P. Putnam's Sons 
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hat sparkling volume 
i? 
= 
} 
Stil 
tt 
t 
’ 
t 
Last 
‘ 
tic 
( 
try By W. CHAMPNEY lilustrated. Svo, pp 
r parts of the | 238. Bost Estes Lauriat 
ntroduetior 31 The Bear hi) and the I lof Ka 
of Berkeley | rafuto(Sa sor, The Adventures of the Jewett Fam ae, 
ito, pp. 468 ily and the Friend Oto Nambo. By Epwarnp GREEY 
Illustrated. Svo, pp. 3044. Boston: Lee and Shepard 


retained their primitive social and physical 


characteristics with a tenacity that is almost 
Without a parallel Phe study of this sineu 
lar people is invested with great interest to 
the ethnologist, and it is also rich in particu 
lars that are full of attraction to the curious 


generally Mr. Greey’s narrative 


has a 
covered country, and such indeed was the cense 
Oa very considerable extent, Phe result is 
a work Of Genuine interest. The Volume is 
copiously illustrated from curious and 
desigus by Japanese artists 

Our Boys in China®? is an lustrated volume 
modelled on the plan of Mr. Knox’s Boy Trarel 
lers Followit the methods of that popular 
series, If introduces the reader to a familiar 
view, first of thre sland and people of Ceylon, 
and atterward to China and its people, through 
the medium of two your gy Americans who are 
stipposed to have been wree kead i 


no the China 
Sea, and to have tinally turned up in Ceylon 
and China. Their adventures in the Flowery 
Land are described with great spirit, and the 
record of their observations upon the peoples 
wnd countries they visited embodies, with much 
that is imaginary and extravagant, much that 
is real and authentie. 

The WKnockabout Club in the Tropi is anoth- 
er volume on the same veneral plan as the one 
just noticed, but is addressed to somewhat 
more mature readers. A party of under-erad 
nates determine, as a part of their system of 
education, to make the tour of New Mexico, 
Mexico, and Central America with their e 


Ves 
open, to see all they can, make notes of all they 
think worth remembering or which promises 
to be of use in after-life, and as they journey 
have ditterent members of the « lubstop at dit 
ferent places tor a few hours, or for a day if it 
be desirable, in order that the whole ground 
may be covered and as many objects of inter 
est nay be seen as is possible. Every evening, 
or alternate evening, they meet to compare 
hotes, each tells what he had seen and noted, 
and out of their combined observations and 
experiences one of their number is constituted 
their seribe o1 historic 


grapher, selects what he 
deems most interesting, and reduces it to writ 
Ine, for the purpose of interesting other young 
men and boys in this mode of self-education. 
In pursuance of this plana large fund of pre- 
Information, curious or valuable or enter 
tating, is collected, many amusing and some 
perilous adventures are encountered and de 
scribed, and an excellent general idea is reach- 
ed of the various countries traversed. 
Although The Wonders of Plant Life?* was 


t ling Story I 
Americ By Harry W. Ilustra 
ted s p. 424 Boston: Lee and Shepard 
2 7 A Adver 
fa Party of ¥ . Mex 
d Central Amer s it 
Bostor Estes at 


The W lers of Plant Life Under the Microscope 
By Sorpuie Brepsor Herrick. 16mo, pp. 448. New 
York : G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
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not primarily designed for 
its popular and attractive tr 
mysteries of plant life 
lower and higher forms, its »| 
wonders, beauties, and curios 
the microscope—renders 

able for young folk who hay 
engaying department of natt 
freedom from technicalities are 
of its descriptions and explat 


ithin the reach of the com 


elligent boy or eirl who w 
sonable amount of attention a 
upon it. 

Besides the above volumes 
understanding of comparative 
peopie, are several that 
faste of quite young boys ane 
happy combination of amuse he 
tion, Which we must be conte 
by their titles only, as follow 
int Northern Lands.2° by Hezek 
Phil and His Friend | 


Thro’ the Loo ing-Glass. ai 


Lales,? Kate Freiligrath -k 
Harbor : or, The Champlain 
iver Optic’; Little Folks,?9 an 
zine forthe Young; Raising the I 
Otis: Poems Jor Children?* | 
Aittyleen®? by Sophie May 
Children. 


> alid J 


WHETHER consciously or un 
Julian Hawthorne has evider 


influence of the spell of his ¢ 


tale, Doctor Grimshawes Secret, while 
vaged in the preparation of lis 
tune’s Although new sets 
duced in it—we speak now more esp. 
earlier portions, where the eh: 


ture hero and heroine of the story 

of cde velopment and although n 
felicitous scenes, situations, incid 
roundings are devised, yet the wenes 
blance that exists between the a 
and between their psychical and 


Vironments, is so striking as to s 


Zigzag Journey in Northern La 


the Arctic A Summer Trip tl igh | 
many, Denmark, Norway, and Sw 
KIAH BUTTERWORTH. Sq pp. I 
and 

By J I 
0 and Sui 

2 ig - Glas 
Vales for Children. By Kate Fret 
I2mo, pp. 202. New York: G. P. Pu 

rhor or, The ¢ lain M 

’s Series.” By 


Boston: Lee amd She pard 
Little Folks A Magazine forthe Y 
80. New York: Cassell, Petter, ¢ pir 
the Pearl. By James Oris 
New York: Harper and Brothers 

1 Poems for Chlid 3 
iustrations by Miss A 
ston: Houghton, Mifflin, ; 
ittyleen. Flaxie F 
May. 18mo, pp. 207. Boston: Lee and S$ 

The Alphabet Children. By and 

pp. 30. New York: White, Stokes, and A 

Fortune's Fool. By Juuian Hawrn 
pp. 400. Boston: James R. Osgood and ( 


Raising 


| 
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‘y have been worked over 


projected lines. Even where 


most widely divergent, and where 


sand vicissitudes are imported 


rative, the atmosphere rematius the 


fancy the existence ofa 


mind of the son to carry the eren 


can easily 


ther into new relations, with the 
ealing how their nature and ac 
be atteeted by them. Whether 
re be true or the reverse, they im- 


dit to Mr. Julian Hawthorne, least 
that can be coustrued asin the 


His 


It abounds in thrilling and dra 


ervile imitation, storv Is a 


ons, though these are not seldom 


th extravawance, in subtle deline 
ronely marked and powerfully con 
iracters both wood and evil, and in 
sentiments of the influence of their 


upon the character and actions 


of 


tl 
Barring its too frequent interrup- 


er, and who come within 
jonged and fine-spun psychological 


ms. barrative is one of engrossing 


atest work, 4 Castle in Spain? { hae 
es De Mille has worked up into a lu- 
el the scrapes, mishaps, and attend- 
ot 


sin Spain during one of the many 


des love and adventure of some 


es that have diversified its modern 
Some of these travellers had met be 


iad tuterchanged more or less serious 
sages, others were entire stranwers, 
brought 


ere into relations of com 


ip, first by happening to meet on 

. soil, and afterward, successively, by 
ito the hands of a detachment of 

sts, and of a band of brigands who 

ted the Carlist leader and his adher- 


Lhe 
lers are exposed from 


real and mock dangers to which 


he real and 
fall, 
al Involve- 


iracters into whose hauds they 


new love entanglements at 


it result from the peculiar relations 
them 
in 


leach other into which some of 
own, and which finally result 
sing change of hearts and hands allaround, 


an 


ribed in a narrative which is by turns 
rest, half burlesque. Some very cley- 
wes are given of Spanish brigand life ; 
ie tine occasional touches of humor and 
and devotion; and there are some 


10ve 


descriptious of dangers encountered 


rplexities and privations endured, 


| ghout the story the comical, the farei 
| the ridiculous tread closely upon the 


f the serious, the real, and the tragic sO 
lat it is often difficult to define where 
The tale 


Abbey, whose nu- 


e begins and the other ends. 

ously illustrated by 

Castle in Spair 
1 by E. A 


; pp 183 


\ Novel. By James De Minus 
ABBEY. “ Lil y of Select Nov 
New York: Harper and Brothers 
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ce are itS most attra 
ve feature tliat Will repay a close sti 


there is a 


perceptible dint ition of the 
it so oT ated inh 
ts predecessors, t ehoa trace of it is still 
present, just as if might be in obedience to the 
demands or exiwencies of a1 the writings 
ob any professed uur novelist Whether 
the subordination of the re to 
the place of an accessor s the result of a ce 
Crile pul hh eto a reco) ed 
necessity, Or ofan unco is and stu Ve 
moverment the direction of grea 
freedon we hall mot presume i In 
( wer case Mr. Roe and the public are » ine 
congratulated Hi Sombre Rivals ma hot 
meet as ready or cordial a welcome in S hit 
school or parish libraries as its forerunners 
but it is a lone stride in advance of them in 
artistic requisites, and is sensibly their supe 
rior taste and finish, ia the spirit ana ae li 
cacy of its deline ous of aracter, and in 
thre sustained interest of its story. Its teeblest 


part is tts denouement 


Tut 


following: 


noy 


Under the 


Braddon, in her customary vigorous and im- 
tense Vein, im ch she trace The siivel 
thread of a tender love stor amid the conrse 
and bloody incidents of the reign of terroi 
that was inaugurated by the Communards of 


Paris after the departure of the German army 
of occupation in S71. Hand and Ring’? by 
Anna Katharine Green, a powerful detective 


story, constructed with marvellous ingenuity 
7 Arius, the Libyan, 


ab UNKNOWN 


and minuteness of detail. 


aw historical novel by author, 
based upon real and imaginary incidents in 
the life of the Arian 
the fourth portraying 
and character of tl 


ereat 


author of the heresy in 


century, and the 


e primitive Christians with 
ot 
not always with a strict adherence to historic- 
al fact. The 
story 


force and vividness Imagination, if 


production is netso much a nov 


as a designed as the vehicle tor the 


propagation of the authors views favoring 
the theological principles of Arius, and sup- 
porting the <istence of com 


theory of the ¢ 
lay. B 


at that early linda,’ by Rhoda 


Broughton, an instance of an otherwise «de 
lightful story marred by the author's attempt 
to carry her heroine as near as possible to the 


brink of shameful sin without absolutely per 


mitting her to fall into the abyss. 
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ng Maynard for Secretar 


plosion near Stoke upon-Trent 
Three persons ] 
vo injured by the fall of a 
bridge near Fort Edward, New \ 
Explosion ot Powe 
ton, Pennsylvania, 
Governor, 6759: losion of dynamite at Conthre 
ind, Democratic majority, 10,000 to 12,000: 
10.000 to 15,000 ma- 


nnesota, Republican majority, 14,000 for Prine Ndward’s Island, su 


Steamer 


nel, and fifteen of the erews dro 


Five persons killed and 


Man 
States on Nove I 


News oft the loss, bey 
Ocean, of the wha 


Ten persons killed b 


pos 


plus, $2,691,992, explosion in the Moortield Co 


Madison, Wisconsin 


iss Of the British stenmer Jris ott 


hteen men lost of 


In Loudon, aptam 


Randolph, Ex-Goy 


States S¢ hator, aged forty 


mander Charles 


shire, Ex-Governor Natt Head. 


Sims, in his seventy-tirst y« 


lrenehard, U.S.N., aged sixty-five 
and massacred by the hill tribes 


etween Suakin and Cassala, in Nul Pasha, ex-Grand Vizier. 


POLITICAT DISASTERS 
: a osed on the 19th of No October 13.—Forty persons ] P 
vil Rights Aet is «ce panied as avogne at Ziwo | 
l tutional b the | ted States Octoher 17, estimated loss «of 
Supreme Court Oetober 12 eent earthquakes in Asin Mi; 
Klections were held in ten States, November = dred. 
with t follow ing results: New York, Dem- October 1%, Twenty men kille 
Ticket, explosion near Barnsley, Rneland 
t State, elected by t October 2) SIX killed by « 
Bath 
“AUD 
ind 
pub 
bran ) 
Mary 
Nebra 1, 
ee 2 to 17.000 lost. 
The Newburgh Centennial was celebrated October °|.—_ 
October TS with in posing ceremonies. The hambra sunk ly « St. Geor ( 
ird and Hon. William M. Evarts. Novem Spring | 

General Sheridan succeeded General Shey sour, il 

Ml of the army ot the United ed, 

Phe tota receipts trom the United States SIX men, ith ¢ 

a mmmtal service during the fiseal year ending of benzine at a factory in Roubaix, | 

June 30, were S45,504,692 the expend Vorember 7 Sixty-three miners 
: The} tin standard for the U1 ted States ton, Eneland. 

went into efleet at noon on Sunday, Novem Vorember 8.—Four men killed 

ber injured hy the fall of the root of 

Lord Lans lowne w ited Governor Capitol at Ne 

General of Canada October 28. 

a Iwo atten pts were made on the night of | coast, With thirty-tive of her crew, 

2 October 30 to blow up the London Under Vorember Ee: More than twent 
cround Railroad Phirty persons were injured in a on hesapeake Bay. 

by the explosions Vovember’ 18.—British steamer. ¢ 
Phe four-hundredth anniversary of thy birt] Cig Holland coast 
ol 1 Luther Was celebrated in hurope 

al lid el i Novemb 10. OBIT 
: Phe Prime Minister of Spain has declared the October 18.—In Toledo, Ohio, Ge 
: intention of t] vernment to abolish punish Steedman, aged sixty-five vears 
I} reforimat 1 of the Spanish army was aged sixty-five years 
Inftrodueed, October 23, the promuleation Vorember 7.—In Morristown, N 

ofa decree providit that generat officers shal] Theodore F rhe 

hold stati ippointments in the future r only 
three vears. \ 11.—In Buttalo, New 
\ new Portuguese cabinet was ann Cushman. U.S.N.. 
j Mctoher 25, with Senhor De Fontes Pereira de two years. . 

: Mello as Premier and Minister of War. Vorember 12.—In Manchester, N 
\ treaty of peace between Chili and Peru | 
. Was signed at Aneon October 20, years, 

oa Order has been completely restored in Port Vorember 13.—In New York. D ] 
. au-Prince after a loss of 1500 lives, and dam Fe 

me age to property of 84,000,000 : In } York, Rear 
One hundred 


Chitars Drawer. 


mis strongly affect 


jsionoftime. Wel 


enadar, es 


theretore, 
somet lid and 
one year 
s like the 
opening ot 
ep over a defit line, not like to confess tl 
ce into another ri Vs, not because 
and a sort of individualit re, but beeause 
December is the last page 
January we Open a new set The people a 
irbitrary division of the yearinto young at ty ine peopl 
ses on. usSInthe same way. Each in one,andso come to old 
] 


only a definite space in our lives, Others live and grow slowly, and it is 


character. In giving it a mame  misrepresentation to say of them that the 
mace of duration we have made fifty vears old, as we must say in our artitic 
| can not escape from the method. Itis absurd to reduce life to a math 

of this arbitrary suecession. Thisis ematical statement 
many ways, but it has its disad We were saving that the twelve months 
fhe chopping up of time into rigid | have come to have an individual character, 


invasion of individual treedom, | distinet in some minds, perhaps, as that of the 


» allowance for differences in tem- | twelve apostles. They are abstractions, like 
ind feeling. the hours, and, in a way, like numbers, like 


istrate. This sharp division does | figures, like the 


letters of the alphabet. But 
th equal justice the tlight ot time, the tendeney is to think of things the con 
s practically divided into two elass- | crete, and the ingu has arisen, how do differ 
r and creditor. This classification | ent people think of the months, the hours, and 


accurate than that of saints and | so on? iat sort of shape do 


t it holds true that some men are | assume } » mind? How do we 
lebtors, and others naturally eredit- | One person always sees the numerals 
district school even, where the moa straight ne, extending indetin 
is slate-pencils, fish-hooks, and | sees them up to 100 or 1000, and a greater num 


there are certain to be two or | ber repeat themselves in that form One per 


ho are capitalists, always making | son declares that he thinks of the figures 1, 2, 
their trousers’ pockets, \ 

are borrowers. Now 

iis system of months and ars. | Cording to a certain val 


the manner of these artificial pe- | explain. d people ser letters of 


interest, in order to send in *  phabet, and months and 


<tort their profits. They have near- | differences. How do 
e Glad New Year—taken all the po 


it. They have filled it with mer- 


twelve months of the 
lie 
d sordid suggestions. They often from you, o7 
e most tender associations. The writ- | ellipse? are t] 
avers, da ly and for years, | and are they 
vrandtather say, “* The bells of mor 
sonnding in our ears,” grew up with 
ession that he was saving the Dills 
are sounding in our ears.” And it 
that they are. The debtor hates 
inl and vexatious arrangement 
wonld like it to tlow o 
ver, peacefully, without da 
the constant apprehension of 
renity. He is not dishonest. 
y called to account by an artificial 
iat worries him. He is perfectly sin 
rding to his nature, when he s se i 
in time.” This flagrant injustice i n Mareh it begins to drop a 
re marked in the reckoning of the age | April and May, when anothe 


rie, It assumes that all people grow old serene walk ng ground Is 


same pace. Notoriously this is untrue. | not fall away mur hh till the 


“ 
rination ed by ow Women fec he iniustiece « his eal 
| 
| 
ot 
‘ he al 
‘ days vith the same 
see the months —the 
ether Do they 
n a direct line ag 
circle, or in an 
lone, or round? 
Chara 
‘ ‘ nd he 
circle does not 
at he seems to 
at | part of ae 
7 
e vear walking 
occupy lo if 
mt the middle 
January on t 
table-land: but : | 
iy rapidly into 
P 
reached, that does 
1 
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see he months i\ 
Tig fleren people see these ab 
Btractions plea nt social amusement fo. 
the he iVS 

IN relation to seeing, but wholly irrelevant 
to the mental sight referred to, a correspond 
ent in China drops into the Drawer, in this 
spot, the following comiea 

NOTICE 

— HOW ho has One Eye, and is a pock-pitte: 
4 M lay bee DISCHARGED from my 

». In fut t ‘ ected by M 

I SHEI tograph in on 
shop COCK-EYE, Tailor 
Yowouana 

Pits Drawer has a tvs been as much puz- 
zled to discover the erounds upon which the 
degree of DD. is conferred in Was 
the worth Wyo in a netehboring city who, 


asked if Dr. MeDonald preached 
chureh, replied that he 

iit she that he 
aw doctor, for, said she, * they 
van that chureh, and the sing 


Is Congregational.” 


added t know 


had vot to le 
have lif 
lle 

APROPOS of the 


“hereafter,” 


of the 


following 


present discussion 


we have received the 


bit of esch itolowy 


The Professor of Systematic Divinity at 


Senunary, being indisposed, was not to 
be with his classes. <A notice to that effect 
Wits given to the men atter morning ‘chapel,’ 
Whether the professor who eave the notice 


belonge al 


to the ‘Newer hool,’ o1 merely to 
the orthodox school of the S\ dney Smith type, 
His ‘The 
professor, being ill, request to say that the 
s cuirktep on through purgatory, and the 


Is not known words were these: 
S 
Senor 
Middle Class continue the descent into hell, until 
further notice from the professor.’ 

STRANGE requests are 


In the 
Brooklyn, 


sometimes made of 
ofticials. discharge 


Mavor of Mi 


high places, has been subjected to all kinds of 


of his duties 


Low, like others 


applications, but perhaps the following has 


sulderent novelty about it to justify its pro- 


duction in print: 
Not ng since the telepl » in the office 
Not tong since the telephone in the ofties 
rang vigorously, as if some hungry applicant 


was determined upon 


that 


hearing, 
intertere 
It was promptly re- 


and resolved nothing should 


With lis pressing wants. 
spond d to, when the follow Ing dialogue took 
place: 
APPLIC “Hello! hello! 
Mayon’s Orricr. Hello! 
APPLICANT. Where’s iny steak ? 


ANT Three hundred!” 


Send me 
a beetsteank at 


Ones 
Mayor's Orricn. “Send you a what 2” 
APPL No, nota what—a beefsteak. 

Waited for it trl quite out of patience.” 
Mayor's Orrice. “ Mr. 


ANT I’ve 


Low will be sorry to | 
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earn of your disappointment 
can not lavor VOUr req ue tl 
in his oitice for any one. and 
must be directly made to the he 
er department.” 
was a discordant 
other end ot 


lanehtey 


echo as of confused 


tn almost inaudible whisper 


good by. 

THE literalness of children 
their want of reverence in sue 
named ‘Tom, six years old, 
Wihter morning atter 


estern sky. Having never bet 


Orbs at the same time, he was de 


rain to his mother with, 


“Oh, mamma, Pve e 
venly Father!” 


mother, in a 


fom, what do you mi 
rebukine tone, ot 
and shocked. 

“He forgot to pull 


his voice quaking with + 


his moon 
rlee, 

WHAT a gloomy world this wo 
the 


and sextons! 


sympathetic consolations of 
One of the old-time dwellers of 
voted a 


generous share of his 
coustruction of a costly tomb, v 
might repose in security after thi 
had gone out. One day he was e 
the completed work, and while so 


old sexton came along Wiping | 


tures, as usual, with his) tami 
Said the owner of the tomb: “J 
house for inv poor bones to oc: 


shall have done with life. Ihave a 


of money lying idle in this tomb 
Softly 


depositing his bandana i 
casting a look of unutterable symj 
speaker, the old sexton replied, \ 
you have; and may you soon be 
on it!’ 


CHRISTMAS, 12864, when the Sout 
Was lying in winter-quarters at D 
enlivened by an incident that two 
cers have recounted and laughed 
wuniversary The weather wa 
cold, the moral thermometer as |i 
entific one, the government lard 
all, A few fortunate fellows her 
had got 


had never tasted so wood, but the 


since, 


boxes from home of © gov 


as well as file had only a Barmecida 
of their hon 


memory comtortable 
relatives, and especially of 


the Ch 
ners of the past, only serving to ages 
sittlation, 

Lieutenant W—, a greedy if 
had spent the entire morning pass 
the turkeys and puddings and mi) 
delicacies generally which he felt sut 


| 
, 
tan awt 
up 
at t 
did 


EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


various stages of preparation he thing it woul 
kitchen, or remembered to have light the tallow 
paternal mahogany.  * mn that graced the upper par th om, where 


quoth he to his most intimate (a table la een improvised—a table to whose 


it! I hate starving.” i store Of provisos the country tor 


hang 
tenant B , Was ot counties around lad ure iously 
had received hampers lay ‘d, and in the ce 
idat that moment suugly tucked | 10 Lieuter 
eht a turkey, a fruit cake, and a) While wo of the 
Cement. He was among sol touches to the arrange 
what Vanderbilt would be in | tion reigned around the 
possessed of fabulous wealth, | eral, when does we move ot 
ess mouths watered, dow know, Colonels it ’twoulds zackly prop- 
surprise for his friend, wl er to say, pet Or, Major, 
leant to heighten by saying | what is your “pinion ob Sherman?” And in 
was In store for him until the | reply, * Well, if he'd er took up dat el t 
ntshould arrive. Whenit grew | dat emanates from de back 
le up his tire, lit a pine terch, | so on,at great length, with indescribable pom 
herished turkey and the attendant | posity. One very solemn old fellow, a hanget 
elly and bread) out on top of the | on of the Medieal Director, and addressed con- 
mit the wine down on the hearth, | sequently as “ Doctor,” disapproved evidently 
out to get his friend. He was not | of the military tone of the conversation, and 
ites, and was accompanied when | tried to air certain plirases he had picked up, 
by Lieutenant W —, Whose eye | and get up a corner in chemistry. 
vith emotion when it fell upon the | *De hygen and de oxingen gits mixed, and 
mas, le atmos eric pressure Ob Ge air is boned ter 
it that, my boy, and at that!” ex- | give trouble. Dat’s what Isay.and I knows,” 
Lientenant B , pointing from the | said he. The young ofticers grinned delight- 
e tire-place. “And Ive got a fruit | edly outside. “ Come ter supper!” was called 
it shelf up yonder,” he added, wav- | out. There was a general move, and the euests 
ind toward a dark corner that got | were seated according to rank, the General at 
casional flieker from the toreh. the head, the Doctor at the foot, of the table. 
With satisfaction, the two friends | Pete, who was a preacher by profession, said 
»a bucket apiece for seats, and an | grace. The young officers whispered to each 
ence followed, until ample justice | other for five minutes, separated, came back 
done the delicious bird, and it had | a little later, whispered again. “Here it is 
shed down (with many self-congratu- | There isn’t enough powder to hurt much, but 


‘ap pity forthe other boys,” and | there is enough to scare ‘powerful bad.’ 


\ it 


ittempts to look through a tin enp at | climb the ehimney and drop it down. 
‘bead,” ete.) with the still more deli- | bag is wet; you'll get off all right, and 
his done, Lieutenant B rose | see the fun.” 
, walked over to the sbelf. and felt tor Lieutenant B - obeved orders, and just 
nvain. Itwas gone! The terrible | as the General was drinking some of the hos- 
yzed him for a moment, and then an | pit: . and the Colonel was lighting upon 
moeame to him, “It’s that rascal | the possum, and the Major was working the 
e shouted; “he’s the only one that | drumstiek of a turkey, and the Doctor's left 
had it. I know what he has done: | cheek had been made to accommodate 
irried it off to that dinner all the | tire bisecuit—bange! bane! and the side ot 


n camp are having to-night, and, by | mud chimney was blown out, the coals and 
am going to cateh him in the act. | “chunks” of wood seattered over the room, and 
li him to steal the only fruit cake I | the candles overturned in the general rush out- 
led for four years! Come along, | of-doors. Next day Lieutenant W 
The friends started off briskly over | heard the Doctor, whose great aim in life wa 
and in a little while reached the | infallibility, saying tothe Major: “ What did I 
h they knew to be the scene of fes- | tell you?) Tknowed sumpun wuz gwine hap 
Peeping between the logs, they canght | pen. Dat wuz de atmosp’eric pressure uv de 
1 the chinks a very good view of the | air, dat wuz.” 
The company was a very swell and “It wuz, hainh? Den IT wish dat fool press- 
one, composed of the body-servants of | ure had waited till I done got my supper, dat’s 
ous Officers, who took the rank of their | all.” 
forthe time being, They were grouped 
e hut on the eamp chairs, logs of wood, OLD Uncle Mose was an enthusiastic tisher- 
trels that were intended to accommo- | man who lived on the banks of the Mississippi 
more distinguished guests, or on the | in ante-bellum days, and kept his family and 
\ blazing fire of pine knots lit the room | friends liberally supplied, as a rule, with every 


that if it had not been for the grandeur | thing from a shrimp to the enormous cat-tish 


7 
: 
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hich is the piéce de résistance of the cabiu 
houeh s thought very coarse by palates 
iweustomed to the more delicate palo, 
sheep end, and red-tish 


1 
that promised th to fl 
could walt and wield a rod \ Ih Six inal 
patience, sat patiently under a cottonwood 
tree tor some hours, and at last bad his faith 
rewarded by tinding an enormous Cat-tish on 
his line, that came within an ace of ¢ itching 
Instead of be canyeht With ereat ditticulty 
the old man hauled it in, and finding himself 
unequal to the task of carrying it home, ran a 
stout stick through its wills, and anchored it 
securely in the muddy bank of a certain se 
Clnded miniature bay of the bayou. He then 
trudved home, three miles distant, the proud 
est man the « ind meeting a number 


of other darkies en route, related his exploit 
at length, and invited their co-operation. 

At every step he gained a reeruit, and it 
was agreed that they should have “a big blow- 
out and barbecue” in Jones’s Wood next da 

if 
an’ 


Case why,” said Mose, who was nothing 


not religious, “dere is a time tur ¢ veryting, 
dis is de time fur pickin’ de banjo an’ tfloppin’ 
round loose, W h it doe Ss de Book Say ? Davy id 
he dance befo’ de Lord.” 

All the colored sisters were duly warned of 
the approach festivitv, and, indeed, had 
been “purvidin’” (i.e, “appropriating” and 
cooking) for weeks in anticipation of some 
thing of the kind. 

Next day Unele Mose, followed by a eood]y 
company of men and women, went down to 
the bayou to secure the substantial fruits of 


ctory. But, alas and alack! (especially the 


latter) what may not twelve hours add to or 
subtract trom the stam of human experience 
Another darky on the afternoon of the previous 


ai md strayec hat way,caugit ily one mis- 
erable little fish, and WOKING him «dis- 
contentedly, had spied what wsthetes would 


call the“ white splendor” of Unele Mose’s cap- 


tive Substitution was not robbery in is 


code, and he promptly effected an exel ange 


so that when Uncle Mose and his suite arrived 


oh the scene, there was nothing to be seen but 
wretches innowling transiixed on a bed of 


Great was the horror of the company, and 
its indignation found vent in loud threats and 
complaints. 


“W at doe d Ss ment 


Mose demand- 


aghast fora lone 


jerking up one suspender, and 


Dis eyes an lupressive roil the 


circle of anxious faces, he said, ** Well, dis here 


am de time, an’ dis de place, but tings don 
shrunk somehow mightily.” 
Rather a long text, this, but Christmas for a 


great many people besides Uncle Mose and his 


friends is a time in which large investments 


of enthusiasm and preparation 


returns of inirth and jollity, A 


religious sivguificanee, after we 
the teens it becomes more an 


unount of turkey will choke 


s Which are by no means 


the wild, insistent hilarity of 


periodical and its SHOWIN, blo 


vergreen, flaming-puddi: 


istrations—seeing which, a 


What Christmas was at six. as 


What it is at thirty-six, fort 


many a lonely man or woman 


‘Dis here am de time, an’ d 


Vines done shrank somehow 1 


APTER General Sheridan 


Valley had been pressing hard 


ftederates for nearly a whole 


Rosser was sent from the Ar 


Virginia to General Early’s as 


ser’s men had been doing brillia 


Were so greatly elated by it 


laurel leafias a 


adopted a 


themselves to be called the | 


They came to the discouraged si 


Shenandoah, therefore, with 1 


and promised to clear the va 


in no time; but in the very first 


Sheridan drove back these boast: 
them at full speed for twelve 1 


Early’s only comment on it, wh 


crest-fallen commander a day or ty 
to drawl out this remark : 


I say, Rosser, your bt 


the grape-leaf for a badge: the la 


running vine.” 


\ PHYSICIAN of Hamilton, Cai 


ed to see aman who was far ady 


SUM pPTLOn, In the course of the do 


the wife of the sufferer, while sta 
mournful tones, 


1] 


patient, asked, in 
do you suppose he'll last, doctoi 


The physician, wishing to conso 


to spare the feelings of the sic 


‘Although he is, of course, vers 


see such cases linger much longes 


be expected, judging from appea 


you must be as hopeful as possib! 


“Well, doctor,” she replied, 


won't last long, for he’s 


ro put to sleep many ladies w] 
ts puzzling over it—judg 
letters received—the Drawer r 


awake nigh 


that the Poe acrostie in the June 
read by taking the first letter in t 

the second letter in the second line 
letter in third line, and so on. 


THERE is a lonesome burying-grou 
town of Manchester, Connecticut, 
pears to have been neglected, perhay 


ten and lost sight of. One night last 


ia 
: 
{ 
| 
= 
I] 
ed brother preacher sternly 
: Poor Mose could only str 
a 


he drink. 
tor examined thie 
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my. a farm-house on road lead 


forlorn ground was aroused by a 


the tront door 


issailed 


nanded to see some ot the in 


portunity tinally brought the 
his night dress, who opened 
some dreadful news at this 
ere said the stranger, leaning 
in the good - humored 
eationu 
ou know if anybody has lest a 
For [ve found one down the 
eader of the Drawer give the pre 
fthed euishe d lady for whom 
etter was received recently by 
American publishing hous 
PRANSATLANTIC EXCHANGE 
Bureau fiir den Weltverké 
SCH & ROTHENSTEIN 
78, FRIEDRICHSTR i 


your bo 
ind Knowing th our 
good place for making 

ers of all nations, we 

» forward us a Copy 

rus presumptuous it 
ul m and Office here is a 
| foreigners, and we are sure ul 
avery good chance of being seen by 
daily visit our establishment 


iain, Dear Sir, yours very truly 


Brasco & Brokers 
STAET 
Pul Nan 
THE TEXAS BELL-PUNCH 
punch for registering drinks was 
the Texas Legislature, but all at 


enforce it failed, so that system of 

alcoholie 
it 
t. Whenev- 
is sold, the bar keepel WAS OX] 
which rang a bell 
At the end of the 
register, which was 
the ordinary 


ne 
s however,as a general thing, cheat- 


the sale 


but 


t revenue on 


while it lasted 


thandoned: 
deal of amusemen 
crank, and re- 
month 


like 


by failing to turn the erank when 
vas taken; hence it frequently hap 
i saloon where thousands of drinks 


+} 


laily only registered in a mouth per- 
drinks, thereby detranding 
There was, how 
ot only con- 


but he aet- 


revenue. 
ceeper in Austin who t 


y registered every drink, 
wd the erank when no drinks were 
his singular conduct attracted the 


m1 of a newspaper man, and he inter- 
e proprietor of the establishment. 

in the world makes you turn that 
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beil-punch nno other saloot 


in the city pays any attention to it i 
tell ye ou I ( 2 
\ secl thre 
ofl never si i ord abou 
louest Indian? 
India 
“Well, you el dtl 
tax on every aI 
the bell-punch Now the ich ‘ \ 
punch ordel ‘ wa 
Phe State of Texas ca d the 
of the record: that is decided the contest 
thout the electoral vote of Louistana Accord ; 
ing tomy bell-puneh, the State of Texas owes 
ne already, and the debt ro 
the rate of SS5000 a day. LT will soc hia 
valid claim of half a million against the State . 
of Texas. As long as the State bnot go be 
hind the record, and that be register : 
ack vard, Ldon't feel like hands with 
Jay Gould.” 
A LAWYER DISCOMFITED BY A LADY W NESS ee 
BROWBEATING liwyers sometimes find their 
match im female w ‘ Wi ecu i 
stance in which a member of tl ( irle 7 
South Carolina) Bar, Colonel H 
Iv but effectually squelehed” by a la 
evidence was very damaging to h elrent 
He realized this, and aiso nettied thie 
imperturbability of her manner, he resolved to 
embarrass her if he possibly cou So he sa 5 
“Madam, Lobserv« ul me your te 
mony you make frequent use of the werd iret i 
May IT ask if you understand true mean 
ing ?” 
‘I think I do, sir,” she replied ‘Let me 
illustrate If ] were to eall you a gentleman 
should unquestionably — be 
irony.” 
Phe colonel winced visil this sharp 
th t. the audience applauded, t iryinen 
meohed, and even the judge ‘ end 
siniled, while the « el’s professional asso 
ciates, Who had often been bulldozed by him, 
keenly enjoyed his discon tu Lo addto his 
chagrin, the colonel lost his case. bay Oa 
\ LOT of whiskey soak Ts welt al i\ arti t 
fishing exeursion tor two or three davs, and 
agreed to take no lor along Assemibli 
it evening the old ib hich was to rel 
ter them for the night, the negro boy bui 
lire wherenupo biack-snake crawled out of 
one corner of the tire-place, in trout of whieh 
the tired tishermi ere sitt pleased 
expectation of supper a do owarmth The tirst 
fellow who sa | reptile moved his feet 
panious, and saul me though | face 
erew very serious The snake crawled under 
the next chair, and its occupant fted fits 
heels upon the rung, kee ping one solemn eye 


on the serpent and another on the company, 


but making no audible sign of his fright. So 
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ib 


arintul of 


I will not marry ans 


knitted thir 


us men and 


angel comes a 
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he snake had eone quite round the circle, 


when the 


been Spoken, 
} 
wood, 


his load and killed it. 


itv there Was 


ft that looked like a 


ANY 
ies [ pl wish tos 
ra 
iss i ill 
rm ull plot gis u 


ttons, my stockings I can 


room are not what 


travelling bags, 


forters, no painted plaques 


juire ; so, ladies, hear me 
n me are simply thrown 
give your gifts, bewilder 
please, that Jam not the 
one old maids consider me 
r six that wish with me to 
who insist I ‘‘must have 


when I'm only tired or 


will 


is to be left in peace; 


r sure as anything can be 


marry me. 


id about a ye ‘ 
his rooms, they are a 
1 thir 


Beauty's living 


» sits his wife—she’ 


M. Bb. 


IMMEDIATELY after the surrender of Lee’s 
the collapse of the Confederacy, 


badge conspicuously 


Generals Jubal Early and Magi 
a hotel in the city where they 


They were sitting 


and looking rather rough, when 


ind danditied young officer, 


Work, 


strut up and down before the 
Whether 


leneth became very annoying to 


intending it or not, | 


men, and Early ealled out to his 


his drawling fashion: 


Magruder, how times | 


We read in the Seriptures that i 
they used to hang the thieves o 


now they hang the crosses on the 


Phe dandy disappeared. 


North Carolina 


State’), 


Tuts, from 
Tar Heel 
thentic. The educational adva 
by the boys and girls of North Cia 
the earlier decades of the present c¢ 
of a very limited kind, 
at that institution 
Whose reputation extended be 


may be re 


day, a few 


ofthe State, and whose standards of 


were among the best. Notable 
was one located at the seat ot 
Connty of B , Which still 


reputation, 


tained to the age when at the 


young men are fully prepared to ent 
whose education was sadly detici 
he had was acquired by occasional 


mitted attendance at the 
in his vieinity, at such times as a 
inaster “taneht and 
and girls. 


schoo] 


The father of the lad in questior 
of ample means, determined that his 
should be placed at the aforesaid s 


village of A 


ing him with ample means and pre 
under charge of the worthy yu 


taking leave of his son he was infor 
monthly reports would be sent him } 
his son’s progress in study, ete., et 
expiration of the first month the rey. 
cordingly sent, and a note, as follo 
panied the report: “ When you p! 
son John under my charge, you forg 
What branches you desired him to b 


This note of reminder rather 


worthy old gentleman, whose own ¢ 


barely enabled him to read and write 
ter by no means an easy task for lin 


sulting his wife, and after with 


and re-reading the report and note, he 
mg, they marry any | thereto as follows: 


We 
what 
nt care what thay 
River! 


Sur, yure letter and 
branches ae want 
ar so you keape 


got 
Joh 


There wei 


A certain planter, resi: 
contiguous county, whose eldest sé 


low SCl 


—; and according! 
nied by his son, carried out his inte 
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boy came in with an t 
At this proof of its corporeal ro | : 
a universal ery of relief, and | 
ONE BACHELOI 
I'ma i f no pretense 
I'm neither gay nor amiabie I 
vain 
& Is wasted ammunit if its aim is hurting me; | asi 
2 I never see the reddest I'm proof against all | 
I rather think I'm not ti man for any woman's 
Willies 
Jean sew on my own bit 
mend, 
And women’s hands around 
I intend; 
I want no knitted, netted things, no iZ=' 7! 
no wraps, 
No slippers and no com 
; I buy the things that I re si 
Say 
away: 
So shake your curls an 
you can 
But just remember, if 
mal 
3 I've heard there’s twent ) 
their “fate ole 
And clever widows five bia 
mate 
rhere’s pretty school-girl 
had some loss,” 
eross ‘ 
But. ladies, all attentions from this date I 
The only favor that lask Ei 
That’s just exactly what he 
4 Now. if vou eould but see 
perfect show ‘ 
; Of netted things and sear 
plaques and screens, 
Of photographs of 
While on the hearth-ston s swect | fist I 
and good, know 
: And if vou tell him of the words he said a year ago, . 
usual way 
No one believes a single word _old_bachelors _n 
ar} 


ae 
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be 
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